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TEACHER S AM SCHOOL COM MITTEES. 

You are earnestly invited to Examine, Compare and Try the 
" American [Educational Series," 

BOOKS THAT STAND THE TEST OF THE CLASS ROOM. 
The books herein noticed are complete as single volumes, or as 
Series, and graded to the wants of Primary, Intermediate, Gram- 
mar, Normal and High Schools, Academies and Colleges. 

EOBINSOIST'S 

COMPLETE MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 

8TTPEBI0B TO ALL OTHERS YET FTTBLI8HED, 

In style, typography , and binding ; in gradation and arangement : 
in conciseness of rules, and accuracy of definitions ; in 7'igid and logical 
yet full and comprehensive Analyses ; in number and variety of practical 
examples ; and in new and improved methods of operations. 

This Series is now used in hundreds of towns, and of the best Schools, 
Seminaries, and High Schools of New England, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jeisey, Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
throughout the Canadas. It has been officially h-^mmended by the 
proper authorities, for use in the Schools of Indiana^^Iinnesota, Califor- 
nia, and Nebraska. J^ 

These books are in use in three-fourths of the AcaoemM of the State 
of New York ; are adopted and in use in New York City, Troy, Roches- 
ter, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukie, and scores of other large towns, and are 
rapidly gaining ground wherever brought to the notice of Teachers and 
Boards of Education. 

i^'The prices usid in this Circular are .the cas^ rates at which single 
copies will be furnished, for examination, (pre paid, by mail,) or a first sup- 
ply for introduction, by express, at expense of party ordering, and do not 
vary much from one-half the prices at which they are retailed* 



ProgreailTe Table Boob S eta. 

Proffresitve Prtmary Arithmetic... 9 ** 
ProsreMlve Intellecrl Arithmetic 15 " 
Rudlmenta of Written Arithmetic 15 <* 
ProvreMlve Practical Arithmetic. 30 " 
Progreirive Higher Arithmetic 45 « 



New Blementary Algebra 45 eta. 

UalversltyAIgelra (Old Edition ... 65 " 

New University Algebra 75 *' 

New Geometry and Trigonometry 75 *' 
New Analy t*l Geom . A Con. Sect's 75** 
New Surveying db Navigation 75 ** 



Keys to the Arithmetics, Algebras, and Qeemetries, are published ^for the u«e of 

'1 eachers. 

{^•Teachers desiring to establish a uniformity of the best books, on 
Mathematics, will do well to examine Robinson's Series before making 
tLnir eotions. 

Ad ress the Publishers, 

lYISON, PHINNEY & CO., 
50 Walker Street, New York, 
1^ The above books are for sale by Mooobe, Wilstach, Keys & Co 
Oincinnati 
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per Tolume« The Tolnme for 1863 will be ready about the first of February. 

Semi-Volumes. The last six numbers of 1862, bound as one volume, in paper covers, 
will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, for 30 cents ; the first six numbers of 1863, for 50 
cents. Each of the Semi-Yolumes contains the portrait of the late Prest. Lorin Andrews. 

Tbaohees' Institutbs during this Holidays.— a Teachers' Institute will be held 
at Gelina, Mercer county, daring Christmas week, commencing Dec. 21. During New 
Year's week. Institutes will be held aA St. Marys, Cambridget Barnesrille, and Ports- 
mouth. 

Shaw and Allen's Comfbehbnsitb Geoorapbt.— jYatura2ne«« is the distinguishing 
characteristic of the Comprehensive Geography,- the Second Book of Lippincott's Series 
The work interests while it instructs : it ezarcises both the perceptive and the reasoning 
powers ; and in all its features, tends to the general development of the mind. While 
not less captivating than the Primary, it leads along higher walks. Not wearying with 
monotonous detail, it refreshes with variety and broad generalization. 

To SUPERINTBNDKNTS AND TEACHEBa.^The Sunday-School Timos ; Published weeky, 
^y J* C. Garrignes & Co., 143 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 
Is the cheapest religious weekly paper published. 
Is an inflaential organ of the Sabbath-School cause. 
Is emphatically a Sunday -School Teacher's Paper. 
Is a most interesting and valuable Family Paper. 
Is cordially welcomed as a Soldier's Paper. 
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The most liberal inducements offered to Sabbath -Schools introducing the paper. A 
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The Sunday School Missionary.— This is the title of a little sheet, edited and pub- 
lished in Cinoino&ti, and intended to supply the demand for a Western Sabbath Sehoo 
paper. It is finely illustrated and beautifully printed. Single copies, 15 cents per.annum 
ten copies to one address for SI. 35. Orders may be sent to Wm. Soott, 28 West Fourth 
Sueet. 

Daring and Suffering: A History of the Great Railroad Adventure. By Lieut. 
Wm. Pittengee. One of the Adventurers. With an Introduction by Rev. Alexander 
Clark, Editor of School Yisitor, 

This is the ^ost thrilling narrative which the history of the war has famished. It 
abounds in graphic descriptions of startling adventures and severe sufferings which no 
man, with a heart in him, can read without admiring the brave men who could dare and 
Buffer so much for their country. The book is exceedingly well written, honoring alike 
the modesty and abilities of its Author. Lieut. Pittinger was a teacher in Jefferson 
county when the war began, and was at one time an associate edUor of Clark's School 
Yisitor. Let every Ohio teacher read this book. 

The American Journal of education, Published Quarterly! Edited and published 

by Henry Barnard. LL. D. Hartford, Conn., f 3.00 per annum. 

The September number contians a fine steel portrait and a well written memoir of Henry 
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an address of the Alumni of. the Institutioii to the people of Michigan on his removal 
from the Presidency. The action of the Board of Regents is strongly condemned. The 
Journal also contains a large number of other valuable papers. 
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ON METHOD IN TEACHING. 

BY S. A. N. 

So long as minds differ, the means by which thought is commu- 
nicated must also differ. Premises, readily accepted in one case 
as palpable and valid, may require, in other cases, extended proof, 
or, at least, full explanation. The arguments by which one is 
convinced, do not or may not as forcibly affect a second. Some 
seem to have reached a stand-point so elevated as to overlook 
many minor considerations absolutely necessary to those who 
have attained only the lower levels. 

No teacher can with justice to himself adopt precisely the same 
plan as another, nor can he always pursue any invariable method 
-with like profit. One class wiD need fuller demonstrations than 
another ; one may be satisfied with the presentation of the ab- 
stract, another may require the concrete. Classes will vary not 
only in original intellectual power, but also in the degree of 
development. Nevertheless, it will be found that, while special 
cases require special adaptation of plans, the same general plan 
is applicable for all, modified, however, as the peculiarities of 
each class determine. Those methods are evidently the best which 
give the pupil a clear, accurate and thorough knowledge of the 
theme presented. 
1 
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1. Clearness. Here the first thing requisite is simplicity. 
Teachers too often forget the trials through which thej haye 
passed in attaining their present knowledge, or, perhaps, have 
never been able to comprehend that some minds are less keen 
than their own. Granting, first of all, that there is no royal road 
to science ; that what is worth much, costs much ; that true suc- 
cess is attained bj overcoming obstacles, not bj shunning them, 
and other sayings of the same sort, we still hold that the ability 
of pupils is generally overrated. In nine cases out of ten, the 
mental growth of children does not far exceed the physical ; yet, 
while no sensible man would send a boy on a man's errand, we 
frequently give them mental tasks far exceeding their ability to 
master. We are led into this error, 1st, by the inconsiderate 
wishes of parents for the rapid improvement of their children ; 
2d, by our own desire for the speedy advancement of our pupils; 
3d, by our text books, which seldom hit the happy mean between 
rigorous demonstration and distasteful puerility. There are some 
themes which no amount of dilution will render clear to immature 
minds, and which never ought to be presented to children. 

The golden rule of " One thing at a time " should never be for- 
gotten. Give a boy a diagram of a modern steam engine, com- 
plete in levers, valves, pumps, and other appurtenances, and ten 
chances to one that he rises no wiser than at first. Now present 
Newcomen's engine, with merely boiler, cylinder and piston, and 
and he will soon see the relation of the parts ; then add Watts' 
improvements in order, the condenser, the apparatus for double 
action, for parallel motion, the governor, the jacket, and, if desir- 
able, the other parts, and his success in comprehending the com- 
plete steam engine will be far more certain. This principle is 
applicable in all branches of study, and is so important that it 
often seems the one thing necessary. 

It must also be borne in mind that the eye is the first and 
widest avenue to sense. Pure thought may be clearly expressed 
to thoughtful minds, independent of diagrams. Pure geometry 
should need none, but they are of great assistance ; even the syl- 
logisms of logic are illustrated by figures. Hardly any depart- 
ment of Physical Science can be successfully taught without the 
use of models or diagrams. Models are generally better than the 
most faithful diagrams, sometimes better than tibe object itself. 
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because petty detailB are omitted ; but, since models are difficult 
of access, the teacher should accustom himself to i^e use of the 
chalk and blackboard. The skillful use of these if ill materially 
aid him in giving clear notions of the subject, first, by the facility 
with which skeleton analyses, or outlines, may preset the theme 
as a whole and the relations of the parts to each other ; secondly, 
by supplying rude pictures of the object to be explained. Fine 
drawings are not needed ; in fact, they are not as desirable as 
coarse but accurate outlines. The method followed by our best 
teachers is to draw the figure in the presence of the class, and 
explain each part as fast as executed on the board. This method 
of teaching by the eye should not be neglected ; where words fall 
lifeless, the eye catches the subject at a glance and fixes it. One 
caution is needed. Clearness requires in these skeleton analyses 
and diagrams, as well as in other departments of teaching, that 
petty details should be omitted, that the main thought should be 
clearly stated and the principal subdivisions grouped around it. 
The only place for details is after the subject has been mastered 
as a definite whole. 

2. Accuracy. Nothing can be worse for a pupil <lian the habit 
of thought which allows inaccurate notions. One thought clearly 
understood and well defined is worth hundreds of guesses. The 
pupil should be trained at the outset to know the distinction be- 
tween the %% and i% not The facts, in regard to which he is in 
doubt, may be of little importance ; but his success as a scholar 
depends upon his ability to say, in cases of doubt, that he does 
not know. Some teachers actually foster a habit of guessing, by 
allowing the pupil to try and try again at the same question 
during recitation. The place for trying is the pupil's desk ; the 
class bench is the place to show the result of effort. The import- 
ance of definite and accurate thought can not be overestimated. 
The force of the proverb "Beware of the man of one book" lies 
mainly in this : the one book mastered is the key to many doors. 

There is special need of accuracy in definitions and rules. It 
is well, where the definition includes several particulars, to insist 
upon the pupil's numbering the particulars in the order given. 

Habits of accuracy will be fostened by a methodical arrange- 
ment of the theme under consideration. The pupil will be greatly 
assisted, in many cases, by being taught to follow some definite 
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order in recitation ; for example, the order in correcting false 
syntax would be aomething like this : 

1. Bead the sentence* 2. Correct the sentence. 8. State the 
correction. 4. Give reasons for the correction. 5. Parse the 
words corrected. 

There are many cases in which it is not desirable to burden the 
memory of the pupil with the exact statement of facts, as in 
giying the hights of mountains, the population of towns, etc., etc. 
Here the requirements of accuracy demand that the pupil state 
fliat the figures given are "nearly" or "almost" or "in round 
numbers." 

8. Thoroughness. The surest Way to secure a thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject, is to fix clear and accurate notions in the 
minds of tiie class at each recitation, and then have frequent 
reviews. The class should be made to understand that a lesson 
once passed is to be considered as learned, and that no failures 
would be permitted on the finished work. The reviews should be 
daily, weekly and, if possible, monthly. In some studies the 
teacher may cursorsly review at each recitation the lessons for 
several days previous. On finishing any general division of the 
subject, the class should have a general review, followed by a 
written examination ; but when the general divisions are too long, 
the written examinations should occur at intervals not greater 
than six weeks. 

The time occupied by a written examination need not be more 
than forty "five minutes. The advantages of written examinations 
are, that the pupils are all tried by the same test ; that each pupil 
can answer more questions than in the ordinary recitation, and 
that greater accuracy is secured. Such reviews and examinations 
will efiectually exclude the detestable habit of cramming for 
special examinations. It will secure attention to all parts of the 
subject, and give a thoroughness which can be secured in no other 
way. 



A bad handwriting ought niever to be forgiven; it is shameful 
indolence; indeed, sending a badly written letter to a fellow- 
creature is as impudent an act as I know of. — Niebuhr. 
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ON THE TEACHING OF COMPOSITION. 

BY T. B. SULIOT. 

And Grammar 7 — I think it's horrid 1 It's all indicatiTe mood, common 
nonn, third person and agrees with John ! — Atlantic Monthly j Marchy 1860. 

This lively definition of Grammar, as viewed through the me- 
dium of a school-girl's eyes, is taken from a pretty story in that 
excellent periodical, the Atlantic. A young girl, wild and un- 
tutored, has escaped from the dreary thraldom of school-tasks 
and school- routine to the glorious liberty of woods and dales, 
where, for a time, she revels to her hearths content. At last, in 
order to make of the wild country-girl a proper young lady^ her 
parents threaten to send her to a boarding-school to be finished. 
She is filled with dismay ; still, conscious of her want of book- 
learning and polish, she, after much secret misgiving, summons 
courage to apply for help and advice to a man of literary fame 
who leads a studious and hermit-like life somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood. He subjects her to a half-playful, half-serious examina- 
tion on her school attainments, aad, on proposing the above 
question, he receives the answer which I have selected for my 
motto. 

How many school-boys and school-girls would reply in similar 
terms, if they only dared to give utterance to their real senti- 
ments, instead of the stereotyped phrase expected from them on 
examination day : " Grammar is the science of language." We 
teachers know full well in the secret of our hearts that, whilst we 
arelearnedly discoursing about parts of speech, case, mood and 
tense, agreement and government, the minds of our young 
hearers are set in silent rebellion— unvoluntary, it may be, and 
half-unconscious — against the dry, uncouth and unpractical tech- 
nicalities with which we are in duty bound to dose them. 

What is the use of Grammar ? Grammar teaches us how to 
speak and write correctly ! 

And yet we know, all the time, that the art of good writing is 
not to be found in grammars, any more than the beauty of flowers 
in dried specimens of plants. Herbariums and grammars are 
equally incapable of exhibiting a flower or a sentence in its har- 
monious proportions, its vivid coloring and its graceful move- 
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ments. No ! The flower and the sentence are dead, and there is 
left nothing but their dust and their name. 

The great linguist, Cardinal Algarotti, has said: '^Ilgenio della 
lingua e propriamente Vezpressione del genio nazionale^^ Lan- 
guage is the expression of the character, the taste, the genius of 
the people. Therefore the true grammar of a language is to be 
found in the works of its classical authors. They are the true 
legislators of language ; grammarians are but the clerks whose 
business it is to register the edicts of the court. Thus studied, 
in continual reference to the national literature, grammar ceases 
to J)e a dry abstraction, a scholastic drudgery; it becomes one of 
the most interesting exercises — the analysis of thought studied in 
the mechanism of its expression. 

Full well does every teacher know, by sad experience in the 
school-room and by the after-confessions of his former pupils, that 
this rugged, thorny and repulsive tree of grammar bears little 
fruit worth plucking — ^that those who have labored most conscien- 
tiously to gather these apples of Sodom, who have faithfully 
committed all the definitions, rules and exceptions in the gram- 
mar and parsed without end, seldom obtain a clear and satisfacto- 
ry view of the whole matter in its bearings and applications ; that, 
unless they be naturally endowed with good taste and a correct 
ear, and are accustomed to good society and fond of reading good 
authors, they scarcely secure immunity from gross violations of 
those awful rules of grammar, and certainly do not obtain what 
ought to be the sure reward of their toil — command of their own 
language and the power of expressing their thoughts with clear- 
ness, fluency, force and beauty. ♦ 

And yet, does not composition day, the unwelcome, the dreaded 
composition day, come once a week or once a fortnight ? And 
is not every young lady and every young gentleman called 
in turn to perform y that is, to read before the assembled 
schoolmates (or feUow-sufferers) the thoughts which the brain 
has been racked to put forth, crude, lifeless thoughts, couched 
in words of doubtful aptness, halting on imperfectly bal- 
anced phrases ? Why is it that a study obviously so useful, so 
indispensable as that of the laws of our own native tongue, is 
generally so barren and unpopular? Why is it that what ought 
to be the most delightful exercise of the week, that of expressing 
in our own words the thoughts and feelings that should gush 
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freely from the babbling font of the heart, is, on the contrary, 
acknowledged by almost all scholars to be the most hateful task of 
the week, the bare anticipation of which casts its lowering shadow 
oyer the intervening days 7 It cannot, surely, be want of skill or 
learning in the teacher, for all have the same mortifying tale to 
ten. Neither can it be want of willingness or talent in the 
scholar, for the brightest and most richly gifted with originality 
and independence of thought are usually the foremost to lament 
the dryness of Grammar, and to denounce the odiousness of com- 
position day. 

There must be a general cause for so geperal an effect. What 
is it ? It appears to me to be in the usual mode of teaching ab- 
stract Grammar exclusively and ignoring the teaching of compo- 
sition. What is Grammar? Is it not a systematic view of the 
laws of the language that determine the functions, changes of 
form and position of words, according to their mutual relations ? 
How should these laws be studied? Even as we study the laws 
that regulate the birth, growth and development of the citizens of 
the vegetable kingdom. The student of Botany does not, or 
should not, begin by taking a didactic system of the science with 
its complicated classification, its elaborate definitions and its mul- 
titudinous technical terms, in order to commit what, at this stage, 
would be nothing but a rude heap of dry abstractions. No ! but 
he haunts the field, the hill and the forest to catch nature, as it 
were, in the fact, to watch the life and history of these loveliest 
children of earth. So he learns his first lessons of botany from 
the living plant, the budding flower. He culls specimens in order 
to compare them in their freshness with the printed descriptions 
at home, and thus, assisted by the labors of scientific men, he 
gradually builds up his own system of botany. 

Is there so little analogy, think you, between Botany and 
Grammar, that the latter should be studied on an entirely different 
principle? Or, to vary the illustration, as he who would learn to 
swim or dance, must not devote himself exclusively to the study 
of treatises on swimming or dancing or to the hearing of lectures 
on the subject, but must at once, guided by suitable directions, 
exercise his limbs in those respective motions ; just so Grammar, 
or the principles of correct reading and writing, should be learned 
by practicing speaking and writing ; in other words, the composi- 
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tion of sentences should go hand in hand with the study of 
abstract grammar — ^practice should, from the very first, accompany 
theory. 

Thus, suppose the course to begin with some simple passage, 
written in correct and pure style and adapted to the understand- 
ing and sympathies of the pupils — a fable, a lively anecdote or a 
striking passage from history. It is read, commented upon by 
the teacher and the class, ^^ sitting in a general committee of the 
whole house,'' till the full meaning of every word and the general 
bearing of the passage are distinctly understood and felt. The 
scholars are then led to observe the difierent functions which the 
words perform, so as to bring out the intended meaning. Some 
are the names of things — nouns; others tell what is affirmed or 
denied of those things — verbs. Omitting, at first, the other kinds 
of words, the nature or characteristic of these organic or funda- 
mental parts of speech — ^the noun and the verb— is thoroughly 
examined and discussed, illustrated by a variety of examples, 
some of the most familiar nature, others taken from the reading 
lesson for the day, from events or facts or natural phenomena 
within the range of the young people's observation, etc., until a 
distinct impression has been made and a clear conception formed 
of the nature and office of the noun and verb. All this is to be 
done in lively and easy conversation, without reference to the 
technicalities and definitions of grammatical text-books. 

For the next day's lesson, the scholars are desired to bring in 
their note-books or on their slates (according to their -age and 
mechanical expertness in writing) sentences of their own making, 
in which nouns and verbs are exhibited under various aspepts, 
employed in various relations; and this in imitation of model 
sentences, dictated by the teacher, and intended to show what he 
means and to direct and assist the efibrts of the pupils. 

The next step will be, to subject to the same critical examina- 
tion the modifiers of nouns and verbs, viz.: adnouns (or adjectives) 
and adverbs. When these have been studied in their various 
forms and relations, model sentences are dictated as before, and 
the pupils are again required to bring sentences of their own, 
illustrative of these two new classes of words — adnouns and ad- 
verbs. 

Next, the representatives of nouns — ^pronouns — are examined 
and illustrated in the same manner. 
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When these elements of speech are well understood and readily 
distinguished, the relational words, viz.: conjunctions and prepo- 
sitions, are subjected to a careful examination, proportioned to 
the more abstract and subtle nature of this class of words ; and 
again sentences illustrative of these relational words are given 
and prescribed. 

"When, by sufficient repetition of such exercises, the scholars 
have learned to name readily, distinguish and define the various 
kinds of words or Parts of Speech which are the constituent ele- 
ments of every sentence, the first of these — the noun — ^is studied 
in reference to the various species into which it may be divided, ^ 
the changes of which it is susceptible in order to indicate the 
accidents of gender, number and case or relation. Model sen- 
tences are dictated ; imitative sentences are prescribed, to exem 
plify those various aspects of the noun. 

The second of the organic elements of speech — ^the verb — is 
examined in like manner, with respect to the various kinds of 
verbs that may seem to require a distinct specification; to the 
distinction of person and number, of time or tense, of mode or 
mood. Illustrative sentences are given and required as before. 
The same course is followed with regard to the " accidents " of 
pronouns and adnouns. 

In all this course, the duty and aim of the teacher will be to 
elicit as much from his pupils and to put in as little of his own as 
he can. By a judicious selection of sentences exhibiting the 
principal facts of the language in reference to the class of words 
under examination, he will lead them to make their own distinc- 
tions of species, their own definitions, and to build up their own 
system of classification. He will only make such objections and 
supply such hints as are sufficient to keep alive the interest of 
the class and stimulate their powers of analyzing and systematizing 
the facts presented by the living language, instead of receiving 
all such definitions and classifications at second hand, ready made, 
from the dry abstractions of grammatical text-books. That text- 
book wiU find its appropriate and very important place in a sub- 
sequent part of the course, as I will endeavor to explain. 

[To be continued.] 
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TEACHERS IN THE ARMY * 

No class, of our citizens have evinced more patriotism and 
bravery in these times of national peril, than our Teachers. For- 
ty-seven counties report that from them 2,466 Teachers have en- 
tered the army. Had the remaining forty-one counties reported a 
proportionate number — as doubtless they might — ^the whole num- 
ber would be 4,617. Among the counties which have not reported 
the number of their Teachers who have joined the army, are many 
of the most populous in the State; namely, Ashtabula, Cuyahoga, 
Franklin, Hamilton, Licking, Richland, Seneca, Stark, Tusca- 
rawas and Washington. It is probable that an exact census would 
reveal the fact that full 6,000, or one-half of the young men who 
were teaching in the State two years ago, have obeyed their 
country's call and volunteered to fight its battles. It may be true 
that their former employment was quite, as necessary and useful 
as that in which they are now engaged* Still, we are justly proud 
that the teaching profession is so largely and honorably repre- 
sented in our armies. 

Not only in numbers, but also in positions attained, are these 
"school-masters abroad" doing honor to their previous profession. 
I have not at hand the means for presenting a list of those whose 
merits have been acknowledged by promotion to high places in the 
army. The following are the names of such field oflScers as occur 
to me, without recent examination of the proper register. They 
have not all been Teachers in our Public Schools, and a few of 
them had gone into other employments before the commencement 
of the war ; but they have gained reputation as Ohio Teachers. 

Major-General 0. M. Mitchell. — For many years he was 
a Teacher in Cincinnati. He was one of the most efficient and 
successful of our commanders. He died at Beaufort, on the 30th 
of October, 1862. Of his death it has been said with not less 
truth than eloquence : " Mitchell died at his post, in the ripeness 
of years, with his armor on, and fortunate, thrice fortunate that 
the door of heaven opened to him, not from among the stars 
where he loved to wander, but from among Christ's poor and 
helpless disciples, whom he was beginning to teach, inspire, in- 

* From School Commissioner Smyth's forthcoming Report. 
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fitract and defend. It might be glorious to enter into rest from 
the martyr's stake, or jfrom the field of battle, -^^hose hoarse music 
melts strangely on many an ear into the entrancing melodies of 
heaven; it might enkindle our imaginations more to conceive of 
one taken from the astronomer's chair, where he had been found 
in the morning, after having kept nightly watch, passing, with 
reason and philosophy, from orb to orb, into brighter spheres, as 
from glory to glory; but better, far better, nobler and more 
sublime was his going, who walked through the valley and the 
shadow of dea^h from out of the lowest door on earth — that very 
door of the poor through which his Master came into the world; 
and who, all the way from the plantations of Beaufort to the 
throne of God, heard airy voices exultingly say : * Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto the least of these, ye did it unto the King/ Rest ! 
Thy sun arose and forgot to set. It went not down, but from 
very noon rose into the unhorizoned heaven." 

Majob-Genebal J. D. Cox. — It is but a few years since he 
resigned the office of Superintendent of the Public Schools in 
Warren. 

Bbigadieb-Genebal Jacob Ammbn. — ^When the war began, 
he was Superintendent of the Public Schools in Bipley. 

Bbigadieb-Gbnbbal J. A. Gabfibld. — He still retains the 
office of Principal of the Western Beserve Eclectic Institute, at 
Hiram, his duties there being performed by another during his 
absence. 

Colonel Lobin Andrews.— He was Superintendent of the 
Public Schools in Ashland ; then of those in Massillon ; then for 
three years Agent of our State Teachers' Association; and when 
the rebellion arose, he was the President of Kenyon College. He 
was appointed Colonel of the 4th Ohio Begiment, and served with 
honor in Western Virginia, till disease required his return to his 
home in Gambler, where he died on the 18th of September, 1861, 
mourned by millions. 

Colonel E. B. Andbews. — He was a Professor in Marietta 
College, and now commands the S6th Ohio Begiment, in Virginia. 

Colonel M. D. Leggett. — He was Superintendent of Public 
Schools in Zanesville. One year ago he was appointed Colonel 
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of our 78tli Begiment, and is now in command of a Brigade in 



Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Young, of the 26th Regiment, 
now in Tennessee, was a Professor in the Ohio University at 
Athens. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Z. M. Chandler, of the 78th Regi- 
ment, now in Mississippi, was Superintendent of Public Schools 
in Putnam. 

Lieutenant-Colonel T. F. Wildes, of the 116th Regiment, 
now in Virginia, was formerly Superintendent of the Public 
Schools in Wooster. 

Major John McClenehan, of the 15th Regiment, now in 
Tennessee, was Superintendent of the Public Schools in Cam- 
bridge. 

Major D. F. DeWolp, of the 55th Regiment, was formerly 
Superintendent of the Public Schools in TifBn. After one year's 
service in the army, severe illness required his resignation. He 
has so far recovered his health as to be able to resume his former 
position in those schools. 

Major M. W. Smith, of the 1st Ohio Cavalry, was formerly 
Superintendent of the Public Schools in Defiance. 

Very many of our Teachers are line officers, each of whom is 
fit to command a regiment. Such are Captains Ed. H. Allen of 
Chillicothe; S. M. Barber of Ashland; John Lynch of Circle- 
ville : William Mitchell of Mt. Vernon ; and T. M. Stevenson of 
McConnelsville. To the day of their entering the army, they 
had for years been the popular Superintendents of the Public 
Schools in their respective towns. John Eaton, jr.. Chaplain of 
the 27th Ohio Regiment, was for three years Superintendent of 
the Toledo Schools: and W. C. Catlin, Surgeon of the 26th Ohio 
Regiment, was Superintendent of the Schools in Elyria. 

So far as I am informed, none of our five thousand teacher- 
soldiers have done dishonor to their new calling. In the camp, 
on the march, and in the hour of battle, they have been true to 
their country; as patient, as enduring and as brave as the best of 
all our troops. Ohio may be proud of these her sons. Many of 
them have yielded up their lives as willing sacrifices for their 
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country's safety. We bless and hallow their memory. Among 
the letters published in the Appendix will be found one from 
Holmes county, from which I take the following: 

" Not long iince our community was startled by the news of the loss of 
one brave and useful Teacher— the noble Captain Joseph Edgar. With 
many cares upon him from boyhood, he was a self-made man. He rose to 
the first rank of Teachers ; became a School Examiner, in which position 
he served long and faithfully ; became County Surveyor ; was learned in 
many liberal studies^ and was on the high road to deserved and genuine 
fame. He also went into the service of his country, and with him went 
thirteen* Teachers. He was elected Lieutenant; promoted Captain; be- 
came one of the best drill-officers in the 16th Ohio Begiment; and at 
the fight at Tazewell, near Cumberland Gap, leading the advance as acting 
Major, was shot dead from his horse. Now he sleeps beneath the dark 
shadow of the mountain." 

P. S. Another part of the Report shows that nearly nine hun- 
dred of the graduates and undergraduates of the Colleges of Ohio 
have entered the army. 



ORTHOGRAPHY AND THE METHODS OF TEACHING IT. 

BY SAMUEL P. BATBS * 

[•In an introductorjr artioIe» Mr. Bates declares himself in faror of oral spellinc and the 
old fashioned speUins book for young children. He also states tbat» so far as his expe- 
rience extends, he has found the good oral speller likewise a good speller with the pen. We 
have omitted that portion of the article commending with qualifications a class medal.] 

For condaetiDg a class in oral spelling, the old plan of standing npon the 
floor and spelling for places is a good one ; the person at the head at night 
being required to take his place at the foot in the morning, and the teacher 
keeping a record of the name of the person at the head each day. 

Another method consists in spelling upon the floor as before and for 
places ; bnt the teacher takes no notice of it when a word is misspelled. 
If the pnpil next below notices it, he spells it, and takes his place above 
without anything being said. If he does not notice it, then the teacher 
keeps on pronouncing the words till he comes to some one who did recog- 
nize the mistake, who spells the word correctly and takes his place abore 
the one to whom it was originally proposed. This method is very good tor 
secnrinf^ attention, but is liable to some confusion. 

Ohoosing sides and "spelling down^' as in the old-fashioned spelling 
schools, are very good for an occasional resort. They serve to give variety 
and life. 

* Anther of " Institute Lectures '' and " The Teachers' Institute." 
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In all exercises in oral spelling, no pnpil slionld be allowed to trj at ft 
word but once, and the teacher shoald simply giye the correct pronuncia- 
tion so that the pupil knows what word Is meant, without giving special 
prominence to that letter in the word, the determining of which seems to 
present the special difficnlty. Lb a general mle, when a word has been 
distinctly proposed, it should not be repeated. If necessary, the teacher 
should explain the use of the word, so that the right conception may be in 
the mind of the pupil. 

The pupil should inrariably be required to pronounce the word aloud 
after the teacher, and great pains should be taken that this pronunciation 
be cfistinct. The teacher then has evidence that the pupil understands 
what the word is. When this matter is properly attended to, the pupil will 
acquire the habit of clear, correct pronunciation. If any syllable is indis^ 
tinct or incorrect, as uttered, let him be required to analyze the word giving 
the sound of each letter, and pronounce it two or three times correctly, 
then in concert with the other members of the class. This process will 
soon eradicate the error. 

Enthusiasm and interest in oral spelling are of great importance for con« 
ducting a class successfully. The exhilaration and interest which the 
teacher himself feels and manifests are of great value in securing this in- 
terest. The tone of voice, the manner, the beaming of the eye — all these 
speak directly to the pupil and have a magical effect upon his imagination 
and his heart. 

But we are not to lose sight of the primary notion with which we set oat 
in our first article, that the object of learning to spell is to enable us to 
write words correctly. "We have endeavored to show that the preliminary 
mental process to writing a word, is most successfully acquired during the 
tender years of the pupil, by oral spelling. But this mental process is not 
all that the pupil needs. He must have facility in transferring this mental 
impression to paper. Hence, writing words and phrases by the pupil be- 
comes a very useful and Important exercise. 

Besides, there are classes of words of the same spelling but different pro- 
nunciation and meaning — words of the same pronunciation but different 
spelling — and words whese orthography can be classified under some gene« 
ral principles, cases alluded to in the first article. In these cases an act of 
reflection is involved. 

We now suppose that the pnpil has passed over his preliminary course in 
oral spelling, that he has come to the period of reflection, and is capable of 
seizing principles and rules. These may be very profitably introduced in 
connection with exercises for acquiring facility in putting words upon paper, 
or, as they are termed, ''dictation exercises." t'revious to commencing 
these exercises, the pupil should acquire facility in the use of the pen, by a 
systematic course of instruction in penmanship. 

For learning to put a word upon paper accurately and for acquiring facil« 
ity in doing it, the following method is a very good one : — 

Let each pupil make a little book by taking two or three sheets of cap 
paper, folding it 8vo., and stitching it, drawing a line from top to bottom 
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tbroigh the middle of e&eh page. Let a lesson be aMigned from the 
spelling book, or the difficult words of a reading lesson. At the time of 
recitation, the papUs are provided with pen and ink and are seated at desks. 
The teacher pronounces the words so slowly that time is given for the whole 
class to write down each word. The pupils write all the words in the left 
band column of each page, the right hand column being left blank. The 
teacher takes the books at the close of the exercise into his possession. 
At his leisure he looks the column through, and if he finds a word incor- 
rectly written, he writes it correctly io the left hand column opposite. These 
books are then returned to the pupils, and they have collected in the left 
hand columns all the words they have missed. At the end of the week a 
review exercise may be assigned, at which each pupil is required to spell 
his miswritten words. This exercise may be oral. At the close of the 
term he will thus have written down in these left hand columns the words 
on which he has failed duiing the term, which can be easily reviewed. It 
would be very useful, too, for pupils to preserve these books and occasion- 
ally look them over in after years, to see that the habit is not retained of 
misspelling those very words. 

If the teacher has not time to correct the work himself, he may appoint 
some one of the class each day to perform it ; or, the members may ex- 
change books with each other and each revise his neighbor's work. Or, 
each may correct his own. There are some objections to eaeh of these last 
methods of correcting, which we will not now stop to censider. There it 
no plan so good as for the teacher to do this work himself. 

If, instead of single words, sentences or ** dictation exercises ** be used, 
then, instead of drawing the line through the middle of the pages, the sen- 
tences are written on the left hand page and the right hand page is left 
blank, on which the misspelled words are written as above. 

By the methods detailed above, only a small number of words are used at 
each lesson, as the teacher must wait for the word to be written before pro- 
posing another. If it is desired that the pupils should study longer lessons, 
the following plan may be adopted : — 

Let the pupils come to the recitation seat with slate and pencil, or, what 
is better, if there is blackboard surface for all to work at conveniently, let 
the class take their places at the board. Let the teacher now pronounce 
the words, commencing at one end of the class, and giving to each a word 
in turn. By the time he has gone through the class, the pupil to whom he 
first proposed a word has it written, and is ready for another, and he passes 
on through the class again. He may thus propose the words as fast as he 
can speak them, and they will all be written down, while each pupil has 
plenty of time to think, and write in a plain hand. Each pupil then reads 
his words as he has them written, while the other members of the class note 
' the words he has written incorrectly. In this way each pupil's work is 
corrected and the whole class have the advantage of seeing how the whole 
lesson is spelled. Thus a large number of words may be written and cor- 
rected in a short time. If sentences instead of words are used, pursue the 
same course with them as the above. 
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Where slates are used, the following plan can be pursued. Let the 
teacher pronounce the words so slowly that each member can write down 
all the words or sentences, as the one or other is nsed. When they have all 
been pronounced and written, the pupils exchange slates, and the teacher 
spells the words from the book in the order he pronounced them, while the 
pupils all look closely for mistakes. Each word found misspelled is marked. 
The slates are now returned and the owner is required to stand up and spell 
orally to the class the words he finds marked upon his slate.— Penn. School 
JoumaJ, October, 1862. 



MORALS AND MANNERS IN OUR SCHOOLS. 

[The foUowins artiele which wo oop7 from the W*ieon$in Journal of JSldueatioH, is 
from th« pen of Hon. £. RooT; former State Superintendent of Wisconsin. It was con- 
tained in a letter addressed to the present Superintendent, who placed it at the disposal 
of the Editor. The Decemher number of the Journal contained a letter from W. H* 
Wills, referring to his interest in the article and the tjeat importance of the subject.] 

From the observation and experience of my whole life, and especially 
from diligent inqniry among the most intelligent men and women of the 
connty for the last six months, I am satisfied that the chief obstacle to the 
progress and elevation of the Common Schools has been, and now is, the 
fact, that bad morals and bad manners are suffered to prevail in and aboat 
them. Parents of intelligence and refinement have often said to me that 
they were afraid to send their children to them — that if they did, their child- 
ren were there brought in immediate contact with profane swearing* and 
radeness, and vulgarity in words and actions, of the most disgusting kind ; 
that if this feature, in those schools, conld not be changed, they never could 
be made suitable places for the proper education of youth. Is not this so ? 
I have publicly interrogated teachers and scholars on this subject in the 
schools that I have visited, and in every instance, but one, the admission 
was freely made that profanity and vulgarity were vices that prevailed 
among them. 

I have invariably directed all the rhetoric that I possess against these 
vices ; but the difficulty of eradicating evil habits is very great, and caa 
only be accomplished by proper instruction and a course of rigid discipline. 
Common Schools will never enjoy the confidence and respect of people of 
intelligence and refinement, until morals and manners receive a much 
greater share of attention in them than they do now.' Has not the time 
arrived for greater efiorts in this direction? What is scholarship worth 
when associated with vulgarity and depravity ? Ought there not to be as 
much pains taken in the schools to make a boy a gentlemany as there is to 
make him a scholar f In the term gentleman I include purity of morals as 
well as gracefulness of manners. Parents desire their sons to be gentlemen 
and their daughters to be ladies, as well as to' be scholars. And it is my 
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opinion that efforts in this direction will be warmly seconded and sustained 
by both parents and children. How shBll we go to work, then, to effect this 
change in our schools, and to secare what Milton calls the " virtuous edu- 
cation of youth ? " 

Many things are to be considered : There should be pleasant and well 
famished school rooms ; the grounds about the school houses should be in- 
closed and adorned ; separate yards should be provided with privies for the 
different sexes, to prevent improper exposure and to preserve delicacy of 
feeling. So much should be done by the Districts in their corporate capa- 
city. This is their part of the work, and is merely preparatory, but essen- 
tial to be in harmony, and auxiliary to the part to be performed by the 
teacher. What is the part of the teacher and how is he t© be qualified to 
perform it? There must be a system ; the teacher must understand it and 
be trained to carry it out. The teacher's part is to improve the minds, the 
morals and the manners of his pupils. How is he to teach morals and 
manners ? There are principles of manners as well as of morals that could 
be reduced, to a suitable form for school use, and be taught to the pupils . 
This code of school morals and manners might be taught and practiced in 
the schools, with the same efficiency and with the same success that arith- 
metic is. There can be no doubt of this. A person of intelligence and 
refinement can easily be found to prepare such a code, with instructions 
how to use it and carry out its principles. It should be made expressly for 
school use, with lessons to be studied and recited, with such exercises for 
practice in manners as good taste might suggest. If we had such a work, 
one every way suitable for school use, then our teachers would have to be 
trained in that as well as in other subjects of school study ; and being so 
trained, in all requisite school studies and discipline, I can see no reason 
why our common or public schools should not be carried to the highest 
degree of perfection. Then the objection could no longer be urged that 
the morale and manners of the pupils were neglected in the schools. 
BiPON, June, 1862. 



EXPERIENCE WITH THE SELF-REPORTING SYSTEM. 

BY G. N. CARRDTIIEII?. 

[Inasmuch as quite a number of articles have already appeared in the Manthly on this 
subject, we omit a few well- written sentences on the marking of recitations. It is due 
the writer to state that this article was prepared before seeing most of the articles al- 
luded to.] 

But there is more difference among teachers upon the reporting of deport- 
merU. I shall not attempt to go into the theory of the Self-Reporting System 
as to deportment, but will confine myself to my own experience with it. I have 
found from years of trial that there is nothing equal to A full and impartial 
settlemerU with my pvpits at the close of each day. Without such a 
settlement, things go to loose ends — bad comes to worse. But such settlement 

2 
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brings incipient mischief under observation, directly or indirectly, w^th can 
thus be so treated or directed as to save future trouble. 

But it may be objected, that such time might be better employed. 1 would 
answer, that it needs but little time when managed well and the certainty of 
such a settlement prevents many cases of discipline which would otherwise occupy 
the time of the teacher. It not only does not occupy much time, but it is one 
of the best lessons of the school-room, — a self -review and correct (iccountj 
for each day, with the help and direction of a faithful teacher. But how 
shall this settlement be conducted, and what ground should it cover ? 

Each pupil should know exactly what is required of him, and that should be 
no more or no less than his simple^ plain duty to himself^ hissciiool^ and his 
teacher. 

His attendance, his general conduct, his manner of study, should come un- 
der review each day before the school, and a merit mark given for satisfaction 
under each head named, and finally an additional credit should be given if tbe 
pupil has not whispered (that hydra of the school-room). Thus a faithful stu- 
dent receives a 4, which stands for four credits, and for delinquencies he* re- 
ceives a corresponding number of merits and demerits, which are reported 
monthly to the parents. By this method the teacher has data for all except 
the whispering, for which he must in great part rely upon the pupil's report. 
Those who have not whispered are dismissed, and the delinquents retained, who 
explain, and in most cases are excused without delay, and if any have reported 
incorrectly, it is generally reported at this time against them. But it is-my ex- 
perience that where the teacher is faithful and discriminating, there is little 
tendency to falsehood in the report. 

It should be the great aim to break up all communication in school-rooms — 
the root of evil — and to this end the teacher can not be too careful and faithful, 
and in my experience the Self- Reporting System sustains itself in accomplish- 
ing this end as well as other important objects. 



STARTING POINT IN TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 

[The following is the concluding portion of a chapter in Willeon's Manual of Object 
Lessons, headed '* First Principles in Geography."] 

A town map, containing the roads, streams, etc., should be found in 
every school-room ; and if the town has a just appreciation of the import- 
ance of geographical knowledge, and of the true mode of acquiring it, it 
will furnish such a map for every school and deem it an economical expend- 
iture. The teacher would, it is true, be compelled to supply much of tbe 
descriptive matter ; but the pupils would now be able to understand and to 
appreciate it, from its similarity to what they themselves had furnished 
respecting their own neighborhood. Thus, step by step, would they proceed 
from the known to the unknown, and from particulars to generals, in the 
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trae indactive method, nntil they bad embraced tbe geography of all tbe 
countries of tbe globe — their knowledge of things being less and less minnte, 
as they diverge farther from the central point of Home. But this is the 
true order of importance, as it is the order which Natnre has marked out 
ferns. Things near are those which first and most concern us ; they first 
arrest our attention ; they most excite our sympathies ; they are most 
nearly connected with all our interests; they, indeed, almost fill our entire 
vision — standing up before us conspicuous in all the details of form and 
colorings while tfie distant, little discerned, little thought of, having but few 
and feeble connections with us, either dwindles away in dim and shadowy 
outline, or entirely vanishes in obscurity. 

How differently from the old system, then, should we teach geography to 
our children ! We began the study, not at home, tuid^hy observing and 
describing familiar localities around us, but at as distant a point as possible, 
by being told that there are certain planets that revolve around the sun ; 
that the ,earth is one of these planets ; that it is a round globe or ball, and 
that it may be circumnavigated ; certain great circles and certain smaller 
circles were then described to us in language mystical, and parallels of 
latitude and longitude, and zones ; and after a long while we got a footing 
OB terra firma ; but, alas ! we never got so near home as our native town, 
and the scenes of our childhood. In those days we never dreamed that 
what we knew about the fields, and the woods, and the streams, and the 
hills, and the valleys around us — all delightful knowledge, and to this day 
teeming with pleasant associations — had anything to do with that dry and 
distasteful study which a certain school-book told us is ** a description of 
the earth." 



FIFTEEN RULES OF COMPOSITION. 
FOR THE USE AXD IMPROVEMENT OF YOUNG WRITERS. 

BY T. E. SULIOT. 

The following excellent rules of composition are deduced from a careful ex- 
amination and study of the essays read in a school during a winter term: 

1. Select a subject about which you know little and care less, your ideas will 
appear the more profound and original 

2. Select words the exact meaning of which you do not understand. Do not 
even hesitate to coin new words occasionally. You will thus impart piquancy to 
your style and add to tbe resources of the English tongue. 

3. If a word or phrase is ambiguous, be sure to use it in the sense least like'y 
to suggest itself to common readers, or, better still, continue to use it in bo'h 
senses, whether in the same or in consecutive sentences. By so doing, you will 
place your readers in a pleasing state of perplexity. 

4. Do not tie yourself down to a slavish observance of the common rules of 
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grammar, such as the agreement of the verb with its subject in number and 
person, etc., etc. 

These restrictions, intended for the common herd of writers, would only cramp 
your genius and seem entirely out of place in a free country, where every one is 
expected to be a law unto himself 

5. Use the same pronouns in reference to different nouns in the same sen- 
tence; separate as far as you can relatives from their antecedents and all modi- 
fying words and phrases from the parts of the sentence to which they refer 
You may thus give rise to startling combinations of ideas, as in the following 
notice : 

" Strayed or stolen, a dun cow with one horn, belonging to an old widow, that 
had a calf a few weeks ago." 

6. Spell your words entirely by the ear, without a slavish adherence to con- 
ventional usage. This is altogether more natural and independent 

7. Stick commas and stops at random, or omit them altogether; which is per- 
haps as well Marks of punctuation are only a nuisance. They serve but to 
point out the author's meaning and prevent ambiguity. It is the reader's busi- 
ness to make out what yon choose to express. 

8. The same may be said of capital letters at the beginning of sentences or 
to distinguish proper names. 

9. Repeat the same words and phrases as often as practicable. They will 
strike upon the ear as the voices of old friends. 

10. Multiply such words as : and^ buty ihen^ and so. Thereby your style 
will be rendered more compact, more terse and pithy. 

11. Common, matter-of-fact teachers recommend the cultivation of a simple 
and natural style. This is as absurd as to recommend a style of dress which 
shall be merely becoming, without attracting particular notice. On the contra- 
ry, if you wish to excite wonder, be on the look out for uncommon words and 
modes of expression. You may thus win the name of an original and striking 
writer. 

12. Make your sentences as long and complicated as possible ; multiply pa- 
rentheses, inversions. In proportion as your readers find it difficult to follow 
your thought, they will give you credit for depth; whereas, if you write so that 
anybody can, without any trouble, tell what you mean, they will rank you among 
those matter-of-fact people who write only because they have something to say 
and wish to be understood. 

13. Be lavish of figures of speech and other ornaments. The more far- 
iotched and extraordinary they are, the more impressed will your readers be with 
tliG vividness of your fancy. 

14. All divisions of your subject into paragraphs, in short, every expedient 
tliit tends to make your meaning clearer and save your readers trouble, is only 
:i self-imposed act of condescension unworthy of an independent mind. 

15. Lastly, let your manuscript be dashed off in an easy and genteel style of 
gentlemanly or lady-like carelessness; and read it in as indistinct, monotonous 
and lifeless a tone as you can, so as most effectually to conceal whatever shadow 
of meaning it may possess. 
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PRIMAEY READING IN THE BOSTON SCHOOLS. 

Perhaps there is no one particular in which there has been greater improvc- 
ment in the teaching of these schoola, than in the mode of teaching the alphabet 
and the first steps of reading and spelling. Where the schools are fully graded 
the beginners constitute a school by themselves, the teacher having no other 
class to instruct. The children of this class whose hard lot under the old 
arrangement, being necessarily compelled to do nothing, but sit still, with 
arms folded, for the greater part of the time, used to excite our deep com- 
passion, now_ afford, in many schools, a spectacle delightful to look upon. 
They are taught in a more rational manner than formerly, pleasant and 
profitable occupation being given to all, so that there is little opportunity 
and little disposition for mischief, and consequently little occasion for pun- 
ishment. The teacher points to a letter on the blackboard or a tablet. -All 
are required to look at it. Perhaps the letter is traced out before the eyes 
of the pupils so that all may observe its form. Its name is then given, and 
all repeat it distinctly. Then its sound is made by the teacher, and all the 
pupils are required to try to imitate the sound. The children are kept at 
this but a few minutes. They now take their slates, and try to find the 
letter on the frames. If any do not succeed, they are assisted. The next 
step is to take their pencils and imitate the fona of the letter. As soon 
as two letters are learned in this way, they are combined into a word. This 
word is written on the blackboard, or shown on the tablet. It is spelled by 
naming the letters. It is spelled by giving the sounds, or analyzing it. It 
is talked about. It is put into a sentence. As soon as a word is made 
which names some familiar object, the object is talked about, or a drawing 
of it made, if the thing itself is not at hand. This is only a very imperfect 
sketch of the work of a very small part of a day, in one of the good schools. 
The children are happy. The first steps of their education are what are 
requisite to prepare them for those which are to follow. — Jonx D. Piiil- 
BRECK, in Semi- Annual Eeport. 



PRACTICALNESS IN TEACHING.] 

The regular course of school studies, in most cities and towns, is already 
sufficiently extended, and yet it is notorious that pupils leave the public 
schools lamentably deficient on a great variety of subjects connected with 
a sound practical education. 

It is found impracticable to introduce the study of physiology in the 
Grammar Divisions, with an additional text-book and a course of daily 
rec^ations ; and so most of the pupils complete their course without any 
knowledge of the important functions of the lungs and heart, and the gen- 
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eral laws of health. We can not add the study of mineralogy and geology 
to the coarse ; and pupils go out from the schools without any satisfactory 
knowledjge of tiie materials employed iu coDstructiug the flag-stoBes oa 
which they walk. We can not introduce natural philosophy ; and most 
pupils leave without any definite knowledge of the principle inyolved in 
rowing a boat, or even in floating it. We can not add chemistry; and 
pupils leave without being able to explain the rising of a loaf of bread, or 
the burning of a common fire. 

And yet, a careful study of the philosophy of education will show, that 
the schools are all this time sufiering for the want of the relaxation which 
would be afforded by a systematic course of oral instruction, exactly suited 
to supply these important deficiencies. 

A series of oral lessons, occupying fifteen minutes a day, and continued 
through the entire course of the Grammar Department, would be sufficient 
to embrace a wide range of practical exercises in common philosophy and 
( ommon things. Such a course of lessons would introduce an agreeable 
variety, without interfering with the succersful prosecution of the other 
branches. If called up at the right time, it would infuse new life and vigor 
in the classes, and prepare them to do more in the time that remains, than 
they would otherwise accomplish even with the additional fifteen minutes. 

In many cities and towns, considerable attention is already given to oh- 
Jed lessons and other conversational exercises in the Primary Divisions. 
In some schools these elementary object lessons are admirable, and could 
hardly be improved ; but it is probably true that in a majority of cases 
where object teaching is introduced, the teachers do not attempt any thing 
like a systematic and progressive course of lessons, while many teachers 
conduct these exercises without any definite object in view. 

Instruction by ohject Unions is a method comparatively new in this 
country, and many teachers do not know how to set themselves at work. 
The subjects are often selected in the upper grades without any regard to 
the topics already'discttssed in the grades below; and some teachers seem 
to think that they have given a satisfactory ohject lesson^ when they have 
conducted a free conversation on some common subject, even though the 
children may not have gained one new idea of the properties and relations 
of objects, nor learned the use of a single new word. — W. H. Wells, in 
'■ Graded ScJwols." 



SKETCH OF A MORAL LESSON OX TRUTH. 

;^Thi? aclmirablo model lesson \va.-? submitted by E. A. Blood, a member of the Oswege 
'* .aininj? ^'chowl for Teachers, on the final exnminatiou of the Class.] 

I. lulroduction. — Children, you have all seen apple trees growing, and 
i:]0'.v how nice and tempiins" the a].j/ic:s look when ripe. I will tell you a 
story of an ap})le tree, and it is a true stcry ; so, if you wish to remember 
it, you must pay good attention. 
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II. Story told. — One summer I was teaching school in the country; very 
near the school house lived two old ladies who were quite poor ; they had a 
garden in which were several fruit trees ; among these was* a large, nice 
apple tree ; it was separated from the school yard by a fence which was so 
built that the children could not only see the apples as they lay on the 
ground, but could reach them by standing on the fence ; sometimes when 
the little children were out at recess^ and these ladies were at work in the 
garden, they would give them each an apple, but told them they must never 
take any without permission — asking for them. Would it have been right 
for the children to have taken the apples without permission? Why not? 

III. Crime and Discovery. — One morning two little boys were absent 
from school ; when it came time for their classes to read, I went to the door 
to see if they were not coming ; there stood the boys, eating an apple ; I 
asked the larger boy where he got it ; he did not answer ; I asked him 
again ; he said the little boy picked it from the tree ; I was very sorry to 
hear this, for I had thought this little boy honest and good ; when I asked 
him how he came to take the apple, he said the larger boy told him to get 
over the fence and pick'up one they saw on the ground ;■ he refused ; then 
he teld him to get on the fence and try to reach a branch that was very 
near; the little boy did not see the apple on the end of the branch, but the 
larger boy did ; when he took hold of the branch, he took the apple with it; 
he was very much frightened when he saw what he had done, but the larger 
boy took it and told him to say nothing about it, for no one saw him. AVas 
this true ? Who did see him ? 

IV. The indirect lie. — Which of the boys, do you think, should have 
been punished? The smaller one actually took the apple, but he did not 
mean to — was sorrv for what he had done— and when I asked him about it 
he told the truth. What ought he to have done when the boy told him to 
reach the branch ? (Refused, as he did when he told him to get over the 
fence.) ' 

Do you think the larger hoy a truthful boy? What ought he to have 
done when I asked him where he got the apple ? He told a lie, even though 
he did not take the apple ; this shows us that we may tell a lie even when 
we truly tell what took place. 

V. Practical Lesson. — What would the rest of the children think of 
the boy who told the lie ? Would they love him — trust him ? Would God 
be pleased ? What does He wish us to do ? lie will bless the child who 
speaks the truth. We should always speak the truth, though it may lead to 
punishment. 

Our hearts will tell us when we hiive done right, and all that know us 
will speak well of us. 

Tkxt. — *' lie that spcukcth licr sliull ^jerish." 



(E^iixinnl gfpiulancnt. 



Pressing demands on our time, during the past month, have forbidden the 
preparation of our usual normal articles. Our readers will discover, how- 
ever, that the shortcomings of the editorial department are made good by a 
number of excellent selections from our exchanges and other sources. 
Next month our own pen will be }i?ed more freely. 



SCHOOL COMMISSIOXER'S REPORT. 

The Ninth Annual Report of the State School Commissioner is passing 
through the press and will soon be ready for distribution. It is the sixth 
and last report of the present Commissioner. It is more nearly complete 
in regard to statistics than any former report; and the Commissioner gives 
ocal school authorities credit for unusual promptness in making returns to 
him. 

The Commissioner discusses several topics of current interest, among 
which are the following: Teachers in the army ; the reduction of Teachers' 
salaries, in which he shows that the depreciation of our currency and ibe 
consequent increased expense of living are equivalent to a redncticc of all 
salaries to the extent of at least forty per centum ; the infiuercc cf p?.ity 
]>olitics in the management of schools ; the office of School Ocinn issiocer, 
and the evils that would attend its abolishment. But the tcpc thi.t v/ill 
excite most interest among teachers, is the Commissioner'^; views r.poa 
Simultaneous Studies. All who read this paper will not adopt the views 
presented, but we doubt not that they will in many places cause a modifica- 
tion of the current practice of our schools. 



SCHOOL REPORTS. 



By comparing recent School Reports with those issued ten years ago, it 
is manifest that school instruction and discipline are undergoing very im- 
]'ortant changes. In the more recent Re})0rts the importance of Object 
Lessons, Physical Exercises, and Oral and Moral Instruction is not only 
discussed, but cheering evidence is given that these subjects are receiving 
greatly increased attention. The following brief resume of the Reports 
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now upon our table conveys some idea of the progress indicated by these 
documents : 

Cincinnati — Lyman Harding, Superintendent, — The Thirty-Third An- 
final Report exhibits the condition of the schools for the year ending June 
27, 1862. It is a document of 134 octavo pages, embracing the Reports of 
the School Board, Superintendent, Committee on Examinations, and Prin- 
cipals of High Schools, tables of statistics, questions used in the annual 
test examinations, revised course of study, etc. These various documents 
plainly show that the schools are making desirable and rapid progress. 

The new course of study for the District Schools includes Object Les- 
ons and Drawing. To facilitate instruction in the former a text-book, 
prepared at the request of the Board — Lilienthal and Allyn's Things 
Taught — , has been adopted, with the promise of important results. 
Needed changes have been made in the methods of teaching Geography and 
other primary branches. The directions to teachers in the course of 
study have been made specific, with a view of securing uniformity in all 
the grades. 

The report of Rufus King, Esq., President of the Board, gives a clear 
and satisfactory exhibit of the expenses of the schools, cost of tuition per 
scholar, attendance, studies pursued, progress made in instruction and 
classification, etc. The Superintendent's report is brief and sensible. 
It states as succinctly as possible the condition of the schools and what is 
now being done in each grade. The facts in regard to attendance are 
stated and a plan for further improvement suggested. Mr. Harding Is 
evidently a man who prefers work to words: 

Xenia — Geo. S. Ormshy^ Superintendent. — The Third Annual Report of 
the Union Schools is a neatly printed pamphlet of thirty-six pages. The 
Report of the Superintendent is well written, presenting very clearly the 
state of the schools. 

During the year, the schools have been reclassified with a view of dimin- 
ishing the number of grades or classes. At the beginning of the last 
school year, there were thirty-five classes ; at its close, twenty-two. It is 
proposed to reduce the number to eleven. Instead of five departments, 
there are now but three, called High, Grammar and Primary, having re- 
spectively three, two, and six classes. 

In the instruction of the primary grade, important changes have been 
made. The slate and pencil have been introduced into all the grades, and 
pupils begin to write as soon as they begin to read. While oral spelling is 
continued, the main reliance in making good spellers is on the written exer- 
cises. 

The plan of giving daily oral instruction upon some subject, entirely in- 
dependent of the text-book, has been tried with partial success. The 
Superintendent urges that the oral course should be directly related to the 
studies of the regular course. A general plan for such instruction is given. 

Akron — I. P. Hole, Superintendent. — We have just received the Fif- 
teenth Annual Report, embracing the reports of the Board of Education, 
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Saperintendent and School Visitor. It shows that the city that took the 
lead in the Union School movement in Ohio does not intend to be outdone. 

The Superintendent's Report breathes the true spirit of progress. It 
shows a determination on the part of the writer to bring the instruction of 
the schools out of the old ruts. At the beginning of the year, Object Les- 
sons were introduced and a portion of each day set apart for the exercise. 
By the nse of Calkin's primary work a commendable degree of success has 
been attained. The use of the slate and pencil begins with the alphabet, 
and early attention to composition writing is required. Mcial tiaining is 
made an important duty. Cowdery's Moral Lessons bae been mode the 
basis of daily instruction. The importance of regular cttSLtlancc iz pre- 
sented in the strongest light, and not without good reascr. Such :ncgu- 
larity as the report of the Superintendent' indicates, is entiicly iccxcusable. 
No satisfactory progress can.be made by any corps of teachers under such 
circumstances. When the average per cent, of attendance in a school 
falls below 80, there is need of something being done. 

Boston. — The Fifth Semi- Annual Report of the Superintendent, John 
I). Philbreck, presents a summary of the beneficial changes made in the 
Primary Schools since 1855. The record is an exceedingly creditable one, 
and shows what an earnest, competent man can do. The ninth particular 
mentioned relates to improved methods of teaching and governing. One 
item of progress is in the use of the slate, through all grades, beginning 
with the alphabet class. The pupils of the first class are able to write a 
fair, bold hand, even excelling the efforts of some of the lower divisions of 
the Grammar Schools. AVe present in another place the plan of teaching 
reading to beginners. On page 379 of the last volume of the Mont hit/ is 
an account of the attention now given to physical training: in these schools. 

Springfield, III. — Mr. J. D. Low, Saperintendent of the Public Schools, 
will please accept our thanks for a copy of ihe Fourth Annual Report of 
the Public Schools. The greater part of the Superintendent's report is 
devoted to the course of study which, on the whole, is well arranged. The 
directions to teachers which are added to the course for each division, are 
very full and explicit. 

Irregular attendance seems to be a very great drawback on the progress 
of the schools. The report states that " the evil has assumed a magnitude 
which calls for serious and vigorous efforts to repress." If the Saperin- 
tendent of Springfield is a fair representative of Illinois teachers, we do 
not wonder at the prosperity of the " Teacher.'' 

Oswego, N. Y. — The last Annual Report is devoted largely to an expo- 
sition of the methods of primary instruction so successfully introduced into 
these schools. It may almost be called a practical treatise on Object 
Teaching. The notes of the Superintendent, taken al Ike annual examina- 
tion of the classes, and the sketches of lessons given by members of the 
Iraining Class on their examination, are very instructive. We have 
copied one of these lessons in this number. 'J'en years ago, we should 
have pronounced these lessons very good for incidental instruction ; now 
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we see in them a beautiful and philosophical system which is destined to 
change our methods of teaching little children. 

That Object Lessons will soon constitute a distinct branch of instruction 
in all our best systems of schools, is quite probable* One thing, at least, is 
certain. Our methods of teaching all primary branches are soon to conform 
to the principles of the Object Alethod. To Oswego and her able Super- 
intendent, E.A.Sheldon, belongs the credit of practically initiating this 
much needed reform in American schools. 



COMPULSORY STUDY. 

The Superintendent of one of our Union Schools in a private letter 
raises the question as to the propriety of the common practice of compel- 
ling scholars to learn their lessons. He gives it as the result of his Expe- 
rience that the acquisition of knowledge, whether elementary or general, 
" comes only to a willing mind.'' The letter concludes as follows : 

•• If a scholar cannot bo aroused by ♦he earnestnesa of the teacher in representing t© 
him the value of improving his time, the i)leasure of acquiriiig knowledge and of receiv- 
ing the approbation of his teacher, acd tbc ro?pect of his fellow-scholars— in short, if all 
these moral expedients fail to indue him with a student's life, will force accomplish it f 
1 would bo glad to have your experience on this subject— something pi»;tical. These 
*• drones " are objects of the liveliest intjerest to the true teacher. ** They that be whole 
need not a physician, but they that are sick." I feel that it is our duty to take these poor 
*' drones" under our especial care and see to it that they are not neglected and allowed 
to go to ruin. With the hope that you will bring this subject fully before our teachers, 
and, in addition to giving us your own cxpeiience, elicit from our best educators some- 
thing practical, not theoretical, I leave it." 

Our pages are open for a discussion of this subject We will endeavor to 
j)resent our views, as requested, early in the volume. 



Vkxtilation. — It has been determined that, to vcritilate a room effectually, 
every person requires ten cubic feet of fresh air every minute. A room, there- 
fore, twelve feet each way, with ten persons in it, would require an entire change 
of air every seventeen minutes. This fact indicates the importance of ventila- 
tion in our school rooms. We fear that thousands of pupils are at this hour 
l)reathing poison from want of attention to this subject. Teachers, are your 
windows down at the top each day ? If your windows are your only means of 
ventilation, see that this is done at once. iJo not teach one day in a room in 
which the windows can not be lowered. In winter, windows should not bo 
raised from the bottom except at recess, as this subjects the pupils to a current 
of cool air. 
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A Crazy Set. — We find the following table, purporting to represent the rati) 
of the insane to the sane among the laboring, professional and mercantile 
classes of Pennsylvania, in a recent editorial on " Insanity in Town and 
Country" in the Cincinnati Gazette. The number of insane is said to bp taken 
from the report of the Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the 
Insane, and the popufation of each class from the census of Pennsylvania f^r 
1850: 

Clataet. Population, Intane. Itatio to Pop. 

Farmers 206,347 ^7 1 to 719 

Laborers 14H.967 «5'2 1 to »*o 

Merchants 13.115 lU-J 1 to 68 

Clerks 14,144 144 1 to IW 

ClernMiien 2.>9 i?5 1 to HI 

Laityers 2,503 34 1 to 74 

Physicians 4,<>7l 39 1 to M)4 

Teachers 3.479 34 I to 1«2 

StudenU 3,143 4U 1 to 78 

Truly this is a startling record ! Thirteen students and ten teachers out < f 
every thousand of each class in Pennsylvania, crazy ! Reason must sit on a 
very precarious seat in the old Keystone State. 

We confess, however, that this table looks suspicious. Tlie correctness of the 
column of ratios depends, of course, on the fact whether the figures of the first 
and second columns relate alike to the entire State, or to the same portion of it. 
We are left in the dark on this point. We suppose the table relates to the State 
at large, and yet we know that there were, at least, 20,000 teachers in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1850, instead of 3,479, the number given. Possibly the first coluinn 
only covers a few counties. Does the Superintendent's report cover the same? 
I If so, what portion ot our sister State is affected with such chronic insanity? 
Will the compiler of this fearful table please enlighten us? 

Geauga County Teachers' Institute. — We condense the following account 
of the proceedings of this Institute from the official report of the Secretary, D. 
J. Merriman, for a copy of which he will please accept our thanks : 

The Institute met at Burton on the 13th of November, and was called to ordor 
by the President, J. B. Cory. Lectures were given by M. F. Cowdery, of San" 
dusky, on Moral Instruction ; T. E. Suliot, of Hiram Eclectic Institute, on Eng- 
lish Grammar, Vocal Music, Drawing, and the Duties of Teachers and Parents ; 
Dr. Nichols, of Chardon, on Reading; M. Stone, late Principals of Chardon 
High School, on Arithmetic and Geography; and Rev. Mr. Taylor, of Claridon 
who gave an evening lecture. 

Various questions of importance were discussed during the session, including 
School Government, which elicited much interest. Mr. Cowdery made a few 
remarks on the state of our schools, the school fund, etc., and seconded the ap- 
pointment of County Superintendents. The exercises were enlivened with ex- 
cellent music by the Glee Club and the Burton Brass Band. The inclemency 
of the weather was unfavorable to a large attendance, but the influence of th'^ 
exercises upon the cause of education in the county will be widely felt. 

The next Institute is to be held at Chardon, in May, 1863. We hope to be 
able to comply with an invitation to be present. 
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Suggestions to School Diebctors. — Local Directors who are receiving the 
Educational Monthly^ will do the teachers of their schools a favor by request- 
ing them to read the different numbera It is believed that no teacher can read 
the instructive articles in the Monthli/ and not teach a better school. The 
numbers should be returned in good condition and preserved for future reference 
and use. 

Geography vs. Scripture. — In an essay written about twenty-five years 
since, by John Comly, an eminent minister of the Society of Friends, and the 
author of Comly^s Grammar and Comly s Spelling Book, the following pass- 
age occurs: 

" It is a fact, that the study of Geography was prohibited in a large boarding 
school, not forty years ago; because its doctrines were apprehended to be at va- 
riance with some passages of sacred scripture. An aged friend, not thirty years 
back, having visited a school where the study of the globes was observed amongst 
the exercises, was sorry to see time spent in acquiring ideas inconsistent with • 
those which he thought resulted from the text, *the foundations of the earth.' " 

Baldwin University. — This Institution, located at Berea, 0., was or- 
ganized in 1846 by the donation of a building and lands, including a valu- 
able stone quarry, by John Baldwin, Esq Three other substantial buildings 
have since been erecte4 — the last, " Wallace Hall," being a fine structure. 
The materials for a new College Chapel are being collected. 

The trustees acting under the North Ohio Conference have secured a 
college charter, with a view of establishing an Institution of high grade for 
both sexes. We infer from the catalogue for 1861-2 that the prosperity of 
the University has not been seriously affected by the state of the country. 
Mr. A. Schuyler, late Principal of Seneca County Academy, entered upon 
his duties as Professor of Mathematics at the beginning of the winter term. 
He will prove a valiaable accession to the board of instruction. 

Grand River Institute. — This is one of the oldest and best regulated 
academies on the . Reserve. It is beautifully located in the village of 
Austinburg, and is supplied with every needed facility for imparting to 
youth of both sexes a thorough and practical education. It also furnishes 
special instruction to those preparing themselves for teachers. The total 
number of students in attendance last year was 173, and notwithstanding 
many of the young men who were students, are now in the army, the pros- 
perity of the school continues. The Principals are Messrs. J. H. Barnum 
and S. W. Walker, both true men. 

Glenwood Ladies' Seminary. — A beautifully printed catalogue intro- 
duces us to this large and flourishing Institution, located at West Brattle- 
boro, Yt., and under the charge of Hiram Orcutt and Rev. William Clark. 
Mr. Orcutt is the well known author of " Gleanings from School-Life Ex- 
perience," an excellent little work, which first appof^'^o'l in IS.'iS. Its 144 
pages are replete with practical hints to " Teacli<^' I'arent. and Pupils." 
Some one will please accept our thanks for a co] ; o. ihe enlarged edition. 
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D. B. Hagab and John Knibland bare retired from the editorial corps of tbe Mauaa- 
ehu§€U§ Ttaeker. They are socceeded by Wx. T. Adavb of the Boylstoa School. Boston, 
and Wm. E. Sheldon, of West Newton. Chas. Ansobgb, of Dorchester, cootiaoes Resident 
Editor. In snob hands, tbe# TeacXer will maintain iu biffh reputation as an ably con- 
ducted journal* 

Cl^.8. W. H. Cathcabt, School Commissioner elect, was in town on the I3th nit. He 
enters upon the duties of his office in February. We wish him the highest success and 
usefulness in his responsible position, 

Nbwton Batbxan, tbe efficient Saperintendent of the Schools of Illinois, was defeated 
in the late eleotioo. This result, rc^irded wholly in an educational licht, is a great mis • 
fortune. He wasdoins; an excellent work. 

Wm. Cabtbb, late of Felicity. . is Superintendent of the Public Schools of Dela- 
ware, 0., in place of I. F. Bangi, resigoed.! Mr. Baog? is engaged in furnishing school- 
houses with Bulkley's Steam Furnace. AVe know of no furnace equal to this so far a? 
health and heat are concerned. 

Dbaftid .TBACHBR3.^Qovernor Curtin of Pennsylvania has secured the discharge 
from the drafted militia of that State of all County Superintendents and Teachers whose 
services at home were npcess%ry for the good of tho schools. We learn from the School 
JoumcU that of the fiOO teachers estimate I to have been drated>3o6 have been discharged 
under an order issued by the Secretary of War. 

Wbbsteb Improved.— The Sshool Commissi^ ncr a few days since received a letter, 
addressed and commencing as follows*. 
** Mr. Superintendant of comon schools Ksqr. My object in wrigbting to you,*' etc . 

Beyan's Commercial College.— This »jhool has sent out a greater per cent, of it? 
students as successful teachers, clerks, book-keepers and bueiness men and women than 
any other school in Ohio. Having these facts before us. Mr. Bryan, tbe principal of the 
school, needs no commendation as an educator from ub." Scioto Gazette- 

Union School House.— The workmen are driving on tbe work on the new Union 
School House in this place to cooopletion, andi we understand, will have it ready for occu- 
pancy in a short time. It is a much better appearing and by far a more convenient house 
than the old one which was burnt down last winter. The Bonrd of Directors, and the 
builders, Messrs. A. S> Bennett & Co. and S. Conklin, deserve ptaisq for their good t.iiie 
and enQTSi'—Lelanon Star, 
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McGrFPEY*s New Jcvrnile Speaker: Containing more than T«ro Hundred Exercises 
for Reading and Speaking. Fublisbcd by Winthrop B. Smith & Co., Uin., O. 
AVe have no very decided opinion upon the value of the exercise of declamation in 
schools of lower grade. We are inclined to believe that the time can be more profitably 
spent in select readings, t. €. in the reading of short extracts selected either by the teacher 
or scholar. The ability to take a piece outside of the regular reading book and, after 
careful study, to read it in a creditable manner, i.s a practical te?t of the scholar's real 
attainment-s. Then, too, the ability to rttul a piece well should be a prereqaisite to any 
attempt to fp^a-k it- 

But whether scholars read or speak a collection of suitable pieces, readily accessible to 
the scholar, is very important. Tho Juvenile Speaker meets this want. It contains a 
great number and variety of exercises in prose and verse, admirably adapted for select 
reading or speaking. The selections are simple without being puerile, childlike without 
being childish, and, what is important, are Irief, Many of the pieces of poetry are 
sparkling gems. The compiler deserves great credit for his good tafte and judgment. 
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A COMFLBTB Pronouncing Gazbttkbr f>P tHR World. ConUininga Notice and the 

PronuDciatioD nf the Names of Nearly One Handred Thousand Places. By J. Thomas, 

)t M. D., and T. Baldwin. Published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. Price, 

is.oo. 

We hare received from the Pablishers a coP3' of this spIencKd work. It'contains 2183 

oyal octavo pages and is bound in the most substantial manner. In addition to- the pro- 

niinciation of the names of the countries, islands, rivers, mountains, cities, etc, in every 

portion of the globe, it contains the most recent and authentic information respecting 

these placest including the latest and most reliable statistics of population, commerce, etc. 

For the teacher of Geography^ especially, it is the most complete and satisfactory Gaz- 
etteer, both as regards fullness of intormatlon and facility of reference, with which we 
have any aoquaintanco. In regard to everything relating to our own country, it is very 
full and accurate- , 

We have only space to specify a few of its many important features : 

The adjective and appella*:i(.n of the inhabitants, derived from the name of countries, 
cities, etc-, whenever they are sanctioned by usage or authority, are added at the end of 
the article treating of the same- 

The ancient or classical names of places on the Eastern Continent are added to the 
madern or popular name. 

The signification of the names of places is given, whenever it is associated viiih any 
important geographical or historical fact. We find, for example. Tripoli, *' three cities "; 
Buenos Ayres, "good air"; Constantinople, " the City of Constantino," etc. Such in- 
formation is valuable, as it gives interest to difficult names and aids the memory in 
retaining them. An Ktymological Vocabulary is given in the back part of the book. 

All Oriental Namos are spelled so as to represent as nearly as possible the native sound 
or pronunciation cf the same. This feature affords convenience of reference. 

In pronunciation, the work may be regarded as the standard authority. Kxcept in case 
of a few well known foreign names which have acquired a fixed English pronunciation, 
all names of places are pronounced as nearly as possible as they are by the people of the 
respective countries to which they belong. The pronunciation is in Heated in the plain- 
est poSiiblo manner. 

A Higher Arithmetic : Embra-ingtho Science of Numbers and the Art of their Ap- 
plication. By A. ScHiYLBit. A. aM., Prof-ssor of Miithematics in Biilawin University. 
Publi.-hcd by tif heUlon & (vompaoy, New York ; Ingham & Biagg, Cleveland, 0.; L. S. 
Hoiden, General Agent, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Tnis work i? what its title indicates, a Higher Arithmetic. It takes for granted that 
the learner is accustomed to abstract reasoning, at least to the extent secured by the 
.study of Elementary Algebra, and aims at a logical development of tbe subject from 
its internal stand-point as a science. Every page shows the hand of a methodical, 
vigorous thinker who is evidently *' master of the situation." 

A somewhat careful examination of the work reveals the foUovring characteristic feat- 
ures : • . A thorough and exhaustive treatment of every subject in accordance with a 
definite ligical pltin. 2. The use of letters as abbreviations in the statement of princi- 
ples and rules and as algebraic symbols in demonstrations and formulas. 3. A general 
Fummary at thecloseof each subject in which the ** pure truth" is presented, often in the 
form of formulas, for review and examination. 4. The general omission of answers to 
the problems. 

Thedcfioitions ara clear and concise, and the demonstrations rigid and thorough. One 
hundred and thirty pageM are devoted to the fundamental rules; the next seventy to 
compound denominate numbers and the properties of numbeip. 

The work is one of decided merit, but is not wholly free from those faults which a care- 
ful revision will correct. It seems to us that its excellence is u .arrcd, in some instances, 
by too much logical scaffolding. The use of the initial letters of important terms in the 
statement of definitions, principles and rule<3.also strikes us unfavorably. Itannoys us 
(our own fault, perhaps) to see those words ishich are the very soul of a sentence, scalped* 
as in this s atement : '* ihe g.c. d. of two or more numbers is a d. of their ^ c- m" 

The revised edition will, dcubtlejs, be as nearly perfect as good judgment and ripe 
scholarship can make it. 

The Sunday School Teacuers' Miniature Diary and Almanac for 1863.— This 
convenient and beautiful little Annual is sent frer to any Superintendent or Teacher in 
the United States on receipt of a stamp to prepay the postage. Send for a copy to J . C. 
Garrigies & Co.t 148 S- Fourth street, Philadelphlo, Penna. 
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North Western School Series. L. S. Holden« General A«rent, Cleveland, 0. 

This extensive Series is composed of School Books pablished by various Houses in 
Boston* New York and Philadelphia. We are not acqaainted with all of the works ; bat 
it those we do not know are as good as those we do knowi it Is worthy of the great North 
West, «'. e. the major part of what President Lincoln styles " thebody of theliepubUc." 

Town's Speller and Definer, Stoddard's Arithmetics, Schuyler's Arithmetic, and Llp- 
pincott's Geographioal Series have already been favorably noticed in oar pagas. Othe^ 
books of the Series will be noticed as soon as examined. 

ALLBN'd Pbihart GBOGRAPaY— iJcvwed Edition.— The few Skeleton Lesions of the 
first edition are here developed into a system of oral instraotion, based oa the leasons of 
the text, and Intro Jauing more fully the object-method of teaching. We need not inform 
thereader^of this Joarnal, during the past year, that we regard this a most valuable 
feature. We have long felt that the great k ant in our Series of Geographies is a Primary 
Geography for the teacher instead of for the scholar— a work which shall preseni. a com- 
plete outUne of oral lessons, developing the primHry ideas of the subject and acqu&inting 
the child with hit own locality as a basis for the study of other lands and climes. 

The *' Suggestions to Teachers " in the first part of this work is the first attempt we 
have seen in this direction. It i3 an earnest that the old custom of leaching Geography 
to little children by printed question and answer, will s^on have its day. The first lesson^ 
in Geography should be the study of things^ nature being the little child's textbook. 

We emphasize all we have heretofore said in favor of the '* beautiful Primary." Suc- 
cess to its mission. 

The Atlantic Monthly. Published by Ticknor& Pields^Boston, Mass. Prii^e, postage 
prepaid, 93.00 per annum. 

The December number of this sterling Magazine is one 'of the very best of the volume 
just closed, which is a sufficient commendation. *' One of My Clients"— evidently by a 
Western writer-is a wonderful revelation of things '* not dreamed of in »ur philosophy." 
" My hunt after ' The Captain '" is one of Dr. Holmes' best essays. 

The Publishers announce in their Prospectus for 18G3 that the Atlantic has now the 
largest class of readers since its beginning, fire years ago, and that its pr..spcrity is 
steadily increasing. They promise for the new volume The Beat Eaaays, The BeU Stories 
and The Beat Poejna, which American talent can furnish. 

The Staff of Writers, regularly contributing to this Magazine, embraces the first poets 
and prose writers of the land, many of whom make it their only medium of c jinmuuicat 
lag with the public. They have gained for the Atlantic the proud position of being an 
expression of the best talent and culture of periodical literature. 

/ During the present crisis in our national affairs, the Atlantic has never swerved from 
the honest path of loyal patriotism. On the great questions which involve the future 
destinies of the country, it gives no ^' uncertain sound," but speaks out grandly for 
Liberty and the Union, 

Hlf* Inasmuch as the Publishers have advanced their club rates 50 cts, we can not fur- 
nish the Atlantic and the Educational Jfonthly for $3.00, as heretofore. 

The Ladies* Repository.— The December number of " The Queen of the Monthlies ' 
contains a beautiful steel engraving, *' Summer Afternoon," and a fine steel portrait of 
William Cullen Bryant^ accompanied with an interesting bicgraphical sketch by the 
Editor. " Day Dreams " by Rev. Robert Allyn is a well written paper in which these fan- 
ciful children of the mind are shown to be innocent, and not the wicked progeny, the 
** vain thoughts," which rest under the *' hate" of the Psalmist. 

The Bepoaitory is ably edited by Rev. D. W. Clark, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and is devoted to Literature and Religion. The Publishers announce it to be 
the design of the Magazine to produce an elegant and pure literature, such as will culti- 
vate the taste, refine the manners and ennoble all the aims of lifo. It presents a greater 
variety of reading matter than any other Family Magazine. In its mechanical execution 
and illustrations it is unsuipassed. Each number contains sixty-four super-royal octavo 
pages, printed on the finest calendered paper. Also, two steel engravings, besides an ele- 
gant Title-Page for the January number, also engraved on steel. 

Terms : $2-5C per annum. Poe & Uitoheock, Cinoiimati» Publishers. 
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STUDY OF BOTANY IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

BY DR. P. W. MOSBLBCH.* 

The study of Botany may begin even with the smallest children. 
They have an exquisite sense for beauty, and no where in nature 
are beauty and magnificence more displayed than in the vegetable 
kingdom. It serves therefore most remarkably to develop the 
taste for the truly beautiful, which is not only a never-failing 
source of high and innocent enjoyment, but also the very founda- 
tion of morals. 

For the development of inquisitiveness, Botany is second to no 
other branch of natural history, if the teacher makes it his duty 
to impress upon the pupils the truth that there is not a single 
plant, yea, not a part of a plant, without its use and purpose. 

Furthermore, it is of great advantage to initiate children early 
in this delightful science. They learn it much easier than more 
aged persons, because they possess a finer and more susceptible 
sense for distinguishing the features of things; and this is an 
important item in the study of plants. Not only may we, by a 
fine physiological tact, distinguish the various plants of the same 
natural order, but even poisonous ones from those that are 
innocuous. 

* Professor of Katmral Science in Bethasy College) Ya» 
3 
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My objeeti however, is not now to consider all the advantagea 
which may be derired from Botany, nor to giro all the reasons 
why it should be taught in common schools, but to give a few 
practical lessons, as examples, how it can be done. Teachers 
commonly think that Botany cannot be taught without a mannal 
in the hands of the learners; and manuals mostly begin with the 
most difficult things, shrouded in definitions and strange sounding 
names, which certainly will at once disgust young persons. The 
teacher who has never studied Botany, may have a manual; but 
he must not follow it, neither for himself nor the children. We 
make it a point to show in the following practical lessons that 
even those teachers who have never paid any attention to Botany, 
may learn and teach it simultaneously. We call the attention 
particularly to the following points: 

1. AH scientific and hard names should at first be avoided as 
much as possible. The most necessaiy botanical terms may be 
introduced by and by, and, as it were, by the way. 

2. No scientific, methodical proceeding should be attempted in 
the beginning; plants should be taken up at random and explained, 
and named with a common name. 

S. The instructions should be given by way of recreation, rather 
than as a study. 

A LESSON ON PLANTS. 

On a fine day the teacher takes the children into the grove near 
the school-house, and sits down with them. He takes a whole 
plant into his hand, saying: "Now, boys and girls, attention! 
What is this I hold in my hand?*' 

"A plant," is the answer of the children. 

7. What? Do you mean to say that this — ^pointing out the 
root — ^is a plant? 

P. No, sir, that is a root. 

T. This, then — ^marking the flower — is a plant ? 

P. No, no, sir, that is a flower. 

T. Then what I hold by my hand — the st$m — ^is a plant? 

P. No, sir, that neither; it is the stem. 

T. Sure enough, now, these little shoots on the side of the stem 
you call a plant. 

P. Not those, neither ; they are branches* 
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T. Ha! HOW I kftye it; these little green, neat, and flat things 
yon call a plant. 

The children laugh, thinking the whole a play, and exclaim : 
"No, sir, those are leaves." 

The teacher smiles and answers : "Did I not hear you say that 
I held a plant in my hand? And now you tell me that I hold a 
root, and a stem, with branches, leaves and a flower ; where then is 
the plant?" 

P. Well, all these together make a plant. 

T. Having a root, then, a stem with branches, leaves, and a 
flower, I will have a plant, will I ? 

P. Yes, sir. 

21 Now, I catch you there. 

The teacher takes a root, a stem, branched, and a flower from 
different plants, and puts them in his hand, saying : "Now I have 
a plant in my hand, have I?" 

P. No, sir, you have parts of plants. 

T. But did you not say that root, stem, branches and leaves 
make a plant? Well, I have them all, and a flower also. 

P. But they must be united together. 

T. Well, suppose then I join them together ; then I will have a 
plant. 

P. No, sir, they must have grown together in the right way. 

T. Ha, well, now I understand it. 

He takes up his first plant, which is probably wilting already, 
and says: "Is this plant alive or dead?" 

P. Alive! 

T. Will it soon die, or will it continue to live? 

P. It will soon die; it is dying now. See how the leaves hang 
down, and how the flower droops. 

T. Why will it die ? It would not have died in the ground. 

P. It dies for want of food, 

A number of the pupils will be startled at this and say: "Do 
plants eat and drink?" 

T. Yes, my little friends, they eat and drink ; and that, too, 
continually, by day and by night. For this reason people who wish 
to raise plants, for instance corn, or potatoes, carry food into their 
fields and gardens. 
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P. I nerer have seen people cany food into the fteld or tie 
garden for the com to eat. 

T. Has no one of yon seen it? Do not they carry manure 
into the field and the garden? 

P. Oh! yes; and tiiey do this to feed the crop? I never 
thought of that. 

Another asks: "How do plants eat and drink? '' 

T. Well, children, I will tell you. It is curious enough, and it 
would be hard for you to guess. These roots here, with all their 
little threads and fibres, are as many sucking mouths when in the 
ground, and are always busily engaged in taking up from the soil 
what they like and want.* I say what they like; because they are 
as dainty as the greatest gourmand. They do not take up every 
kind of food they meet, but what they like the best ; and, what is 
still more wonderful, they walk about hunting for food, somewhat 
in the manner of chickens, although they do not go as &r. 

P. Why, sir, do you say that roots walk about? 

T. Well, I believe I should not have said that. I must say that 
they move and stretch slowly; and when the food is consumed, 
they grow longer to reach with their ends another place, where 
they may find food. They twist and stretch also in various direc- 
tions, hunting, as it were, for food. I could tell you some pretty 
stories about bunting roots, and of a little girl, that saved a rose- 
bush from starving; but I want you to run and jump about for a 
few minutes, before we enter our snug school-room again. 

A LESSON ON FLOWERS. 

One of the more difficult parts of plants to explain, is the flower. 
Let the teacher who has not studied, as yet, the various parts of a 
flower, read attentively for himself in a manual of Botany the 
chapter on inflorescence, so as to know the purposes and functions 
of the component parts of the flower. Then he will be able to 
give a lesson to his pupils somewhat like this : 

Some flowers of large form, say lilies, are brought. The teacher 
says: "What a magnificent flower this is; only see the colors, so 
various, and yet so harmoniously beautiful ! Do you know that 
flower?" 

P. Yes; it is the meadow-lily. 

* Do not plants receive most of their food through their leaves ?— Ed. 
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T. Ha?o yoa OTor lookod at the yanoiis parts ol tbis flower? 
And have you ever thought of the purpose of these parts ? God has 
nerer made anything without a purpose. Let us see if we can 
find out the purpose of all the parts of this flower* How many 
leaves has it 7 Count ! ^^ Six I '' They stand like a little orown on 
the top of the little stem; therefore learned men call it a eoroUa^ 
a little crown. Corolla is a good sounding word, and therefore I 
want you to learn it. I will write it on this slate; or here is a 
smooth-barked tree, the beech, you know; I will write on it. Ob- 
serve that almost all flowers lukve corollas. Every leaf of the 
corolla is called a petal. I write this word also down. Do you 
see lliese long threads within the flower, with little boxes attached 
to them? 

P. Yes, sir; but why do you call them boxes? Do tiiey open 
like a box, and what is in them? 

T. Yes, they open like a box; and if you want to know what 
is in them, come here, one of you, and smell. 

One of the boys or girls puts the nose to the flower, and gets it 
powdered. This creates general merriment. The teacher says: 
^<If you want to know what is in these boxes, only look at his 
nose! But did you ever see bees and bumble-bees all powdered 
over, and their feet thickly beset with it?*' 

P. Yes, sir. 

T. Did you ever think why the bees gather this powder? 

P. No, sir. 

T. Well, I wiU tell you at another time why they do it. We 
know now that these little things here are powder-boxes, and in 
some flowers they are shaped like horns, and might be called 
powder-horns. 

P. What is the name of these boxes? 

T. I fear that name is too learned for you : anthers! (Writing 
the name.) Can you learn that name? 

P. yes, sir, we will try to know all these names. 

^^But," inquires one of l2ie pupils, ^^is the powder in the anthers 
of some use to the plant itself?" 

T* Yes, my boy; without it the plants never would be able to 
produce any fruit; we would not get any apples, ncnr pears, nor 
strawberries, nor corn, nor any other fruit or seed. 
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P. Tbat is onricms. Can ycra teH «8 how thai powdn^ t»iise8 
plants to prodnoe fruit and seed? 

P. Yesy I can in some measure. Do yen see here in the midst 
of the lily this neat column ? Well, this colnnm is hollow down to 
the bottom of the flower; and it stands upon a kind of nest, here. 
Now let us open that singular little nest, to see what may be in it 
Here it is, full of little eggs, looking like grains. These grains 
grow to seeds, when the powder contained in the anthers comes to 
^em; if it does not come, they die. The dust or powder fidk 
upon the column, which sucks it down upon the eggs; they thep 
grow and make seeds. That column is called pistilj and the flat 
and knotty upper part is called itigma. Well, there are many 
names now written on that tree. I will find out to-morrow who 
knows them the best. Now jump about for a little while. 

Bethai^t, Va., January 10, 186S. 



ON THE TEACHING OP COMPOSITION. 

BY T. B. SULIOT. 
NO. II, 

Next, Syntax, or the laws that regulate the combination of in- 
dividual words into phrases, clauses and sentences, is studied with 
an amount of attention proportioned to its importance. 

Sentences are classed, according to their yarious forms, into 
principal, expressing the principal object of thought, and subordi- 
nate or adjunct. 

Principal sentences are subdivided into, 1. Absolute, containing 
a complete thought, unmodified by, and independent of, any other 
sentence or assertion, as, Men are not bom equal. 2. Complex, 
modified by a subordinate sentence or assertion, as, Men are not 
bom equal in faculties and powers, though they are entitled to 
equal privileges from each other. These again are simple or 
compound, according as they contain only one principal proposi- 
tion or assertion, or contain two or more co-ordinate propositions 
or are resolvable into such. 
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A sdyordisftte aentenoe is: 1. Aeeessorj, -when it contains 
some accidental modification ifhidi might be omitted mtfaout im- 
pairing the logical completeness of the thought, as, Men are not 
bom equal, since they are not endowed by nature with equal 
powers and faculties, 2. Essential, when the absence of it would 
impair the complete expression of the tiiought, as. He who 
acknowledges that men are very unequally endowed by nature, 
cannot pronounce them equal, tiiough he may admit that they are 
entitled to equal privileges from each other.. 

Another classification of subordinate or adjunct sentences er 
clauses is, first, according to their office, as they perform the func- 
tion of nouns, adnouns or adverbs; or, secondly, according to 
their form, as they are connected with the principal sentence by a 
preposition, a conjunction or a conjunctive pronoun. 

I need hardly repeat that each lesson on the subject of gram- 
matical analysis (to which the above is only an introduction) must 
be copiously illustrated by model sentences, dictated by and com- 
mented upon by the teacher, and by appropriate imitations, 
brought by the pupils, which are to be read, discussed, criticised, 
approved or rejected by the teacher and the class, as the case may 
require. ^ 

At this stage of the course, the scholars may be initiated into 
the mode of representing the analysis of sentences by suitable 
diagrams, in order to render more striking the mutual dependence 
of the various parts of each sentence. They will also be invited 
and encouraged to select from their Readers sentences for analy- 
sis, and to propose to the class sentences which seem to present 
some difficulty or anomaly. 

Next, the nature and offices of prefixes and affixes of Greek, 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon origin should be made the subject of 
study, and the scholars should be required to bring as copious lists 
as they can of composite words of which these prefixes and affixes 
form a component part. 

The following exercise was the work of a boy twelve years old : 

TO FORM. 

I form a piece of clay into a tube. 
I form in mj mind an idea of a house. 
Father, mother and children form a family. 
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Savages deform their bodies bj cnttiiig and paintiiig their flkimi a»d wearing 
large aheUa, pebbles, rings, eta, in their noses and ears. 

Vanity deforms the mind. 

I ought to reform mjself every daj. 

67 caltivation, man may transform waste places into fruitfal gardens. 

The caterpillar transforms itself into a chrysalis, and the chrysaHs into a 
bntterfly. ' 

Never promise what yon do not intend ta perform. 

I perform on the piano with my fingers. 

I conform to the wishes of my parents. 

I inform myself by observing nature. 

My teacher informs me of what is necessary for me to know. 

I ought to inform my parents of whatever fanlt I commit 

I was informed that mj uncle would come to^y ; but I find that I was mis- 
informed. 

An examinatioii of the principal figures of Grammar— EUiptts, 
Pleonasm, and Inversion — and of the principal figures o( Bheto- 
ric — ^Metaphor, Simile, Antithesis, Personification, Irony, etc. — 
follows in natural course, with suitable and numerous illustrations 
firom the best authors. Here, the pupil cannot, as heretofore, be 
expected to furnish, out of his own head, specimens of those 
figures. This would be an unreasonable demand which would at 
once frustrate our purpose, namely, to train him to composition 
by a process so gradual and so easy that he is led into it almost 
unconsciously. It will be su£Scient to desire him to select ap- 
propriate examples from the pages of his Reader or any other 
book. Mind ! Selected by himself, not merely copied as already 
selected from a text-book. 

Then the different qualities of correct style with regard to 
clearness, force and harmony are discussed, and, as usual, the 
scholars are requested to select from the Reader, or any other 
book, passages which appear to them to be striking examples of 
those essential qualities of style, or to be deficient in them. Thus 
wiU their taste and power of discrimination be cultivated, and 
they will be led to appreciate and enjoy beauty of style in others, 
before they venture on more formal compositions than the sen- 
tences that have been hitherto required of them. 

The next step might be to inquire into the various kinds of 
style — simple, adorned, stately — ^and their subdivisions, with the 
opposite defects of excess or deficiency of each quality, accompa- 
nied by suitable illustrations, furnished by the teacher in the first 
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place, and next selected by the 'pnpils from their own stores of 
reading. 

The teacher will next explain the various kinds of composition 
— ^Narrative, Descriptive, Epistolary, Argumentative, etc. — and 
point oat the kind of style best suited to each, with proper 
models, concluding with a short history of the rise and progress 
of the language, and of tibe various pmods of its literary history. 

It is now time to tell the pupils that, having gone through a 
course of grammar, it becomes necessary to test the extent and 
solidity of their knowledge by longer and more formal efforts than 
the unconnected sentences which they have been hitherto accusr 
tomed daily to produce. They must now begin to ewnpo^e in the 
true senile of the word, that is, to express in writing a connected 
train of ideas. But, in order to make the transition as gradual 
and as natural as possible, they must not be at once thrown adrUt 
on their own resources — forced to rack their brains with painful 
effort, in order to scrape together what they imagine might be felt 
or thought by older people, instead of what they tliemselves do 
fiael or think on any subject they care about, and on which they 
can reasonably be expected to have their own feelings and ideas. 
They must not, Uke the Israelites of old, be doomed to the 
Egyptian tyranny of making bricks without straw. Let, there- 
fore, all themes about virtue, patriotism, etc., be discarded as pos- 
itive nuisances. Let a subject suited to their taste and degree of 
development, some simple narrative, for instance, be related to the 
class, talked about, discussed, viewed under different aspects, until 
they appear to be in full possession of the principal points. The 
class will then be directed to bring, against the day appointed, a 
niarrative of the same events, expressed in their own words. Or 
some natural or artificial object, a natural phenomenon, a mechan- 
ical operation, some familiar scene, etc., is made the subject of 
familiar conversation in which all are encouraged cftid urged to 
take a part Thej^are then required to describe the same in their 
own words. 



Doctor Diet, Doctor Activity, and Doctor Merryman cure more 
diseases than all the rest of the Faculty. 
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DECLAMATION IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

BT BBV. A. B. LOBP.* 

The declamation of selected pieced has long been a regular ex- 
ercise in oar higher schools and seminaries; and though, like 
composition-writing, it is attended with difficulties, and often fails 
to accomplish the most satisfactory results, it has its uses. We 
believe that it should receive more of attention than is usuallj 
given to it, and that teachers should be prepared to make it much 
more beneficial to their pupils than it has generally been. 

To secure all the benefits which may be derived from the prac- 
tice, it should be commenced in the primary school, and &e 
youngest scholars in our district schools should engage in it, as 
soon as they can count twenty, or commit simple rhymes. ' Both 
girls and boys should practice it, the boys going forward to a 
stage or to the front part of the room, and the girls rising at fheir 
seats, if preferred. The selections should be very short, and sudi 
as they can understand. Four, six or eight lines of poetry, or a 
single paragraph of prose, would be far better for the purpose 
than anything of four times that length. 

The objects to be arrived at in these early exercises are, first, 
to form the habit of committing to memory readily; and, second, 
to secure such self-possession as will enable them to utter, clearly 
and without embarrassment, what they have learned, when others 
are looking at them. 

Stanzas of hymns, the words of the school-songs, or short, 
spirited sentences of any kind, may be used. Even a line or two 
of the multiplication table or one of the tables of denominate 
numbers might be repeated, or a scholar required to eouni or 
number from one to thirty, rather than have him fail to take any 
part in the exercise. 

If the practice is commenced in a proper manner with young 
children, they will engage in it without any embarrassment, and 
take both pleasure and pride in it. In an institution of which I 
formerly had charge, the teacher of the primary department pro- 
posed, as the highest reward for good conduct, that those who had 
needed no reproof during the week, might have the honor of de- 
* Superintendent of the State Asylum for the Blind 
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claiming in the chapel before the school (of one hundred and fifty 
or more students) at the regular elocutionary exercises; and for 
months such were duly reported to the Principal, and appeared 
upon the stage with quite as much of zest as any, and with far less 
of embarrassment than was felt by most of their seniors. It is 
easy to ima^e what kind of declaimers boys, commencing in this 
way at the age of six or seven, would become by the time they 
were fifteen or sixteen. 

Such a plan might be pursued in any of our graded schools 
with excellent results : those of any of the lower grades being 
permitted to visit the higher, as a reward for good conduct. 
Manjr teachers may have tried this, without the idea of having 
these younger scholars take any part in the exercises of the 
schools they visit; let such add this to the plan — permit those 
who have behaved and recited well, and prepared a good declama- 
tion, or written a good composition, have the honor of present!]^ 
it in a school of a higher grade, and see how diiferently these 
exercises, so often considered an irksome task, will come to be 
regarded. 

To give variety to this exercise in the lower schools, or with 
young scholaars, appropriate dialogues may be introduced (one at 
a time is sufficient), two scholars may recite the stanzas of a poem 
alternately, or several may recite the same piece in concert. 

My experience and observation show that the surest way to 
secure naturalness and ease of manner and an impressive delivery 
is to commence the practice of declamation in the manner here 
indicated. 



Let, then, the patriot citizen, the christian philanthropist, the 
earnest teacher, the gospel preacher, the lover of liberty, the men 
of power and the men of wealth, see to it that, in the new efforts 
they shall plan in behalf of their country, of Christianity and of 
constitutional freedom, they forget not the schools through which, 
as through open channels, they may pour fresh reinforcements of 
courage and truth into the very heart of the nation, and pledge 
the incoming generation to the great principles of civil and 
religious liberty. — J. M. Gmgoey. 
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OBJECT TEACHING: 

ITS OBIGIV— Ullt — ABVIBt* 
BT W. a. WBLIift* 

No otlier subject is at the present time attracting so mnch atteniiott 
among edvcators as object teaching. It famishes a theme for disenssioDS 
and essays and lectures without nnmber. Three years ago we had not a 
single original yolnme on object teaching in this country. Now we haye 
three or fonr new Tolnmes in a year. And yet, notwithstanding all this 
lecturing, and discussing, and writing, and reading, there is at the preseat 
time no other department of instruction in which the Tlews and the practice 
of teachers are so vague und unsettled as in this. 

The system itself is as eld as nature ; and if the word nature had been 
incorporated in the name by which the system is designated, instead of the 
indefinite term ohject, it would haye saved many excellent teachers from 
failing to comprehend the end to be sought, and wasting their time in aim- 
less efforts. 

The true idea of a philosophical system of object teaching was f rst 
distinctly presented by ComeniuSi* a distinguished Austrian teacher, more 
than two hundred years ago. 

About the beginning of the present century this system was still more 
fhlly presented and applied by the celebrated Swiss educator, Pestalozzi. 
The labors of Pestalozzi attracted the attention of educators in all parts of 
Europe and in the United States. A valuable series of essays on the system 
of Pestalozzi was commenced in the Academicianf an able educational 
journal published in New Fork, in January, 1819, and continued in suc- 
cessive numbers through the year. 

In the Journal of Education, published in Boston, from 1826 to 1830, 
and conducted by William Bussell, the elocutionist, this system was very 
fully presented, and strongly recommended to teechers for their adoption. 
When the Journal of Education was succeeded by the Annals of Educa- 
tion, special attention was devoted to the subject by the editor, William C. 
Woodbridge, who had previously investigated the system very carefully 
during a protracted residence in Switzerland. 

The American Institute of Instruction was organized in 1830, and one of 
the lectures in the first coursef contained a beautiful and elaborate illustra- 
tion of this system,, so happily presented and so attractive that it is difficult 
to understand why it did not make a more lasting impression upon the in. 
telligent body of teachers then assembled at the State House in Boston. 

After the discontinuance of the AnnaU of Education, ih% system of 

* About the middle of tke seventeentli oentttrr* Comenins wae invited to tkis eovntrF, 
to take the office of President of Barrard CoUeg«> but declined the applicatioa. For aa 
interestins sketch of bis life and peregrinations, Trith copious extracts from his writinss, 
see Barnard's Ameriean Journal of Edueationt Vol* V, pp. 257-S9S* 

tBj J. G.Carter. 
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Pestalozsi was frequently allcded te and recommended in edncationai 
journals and efncational conyentions; but very little effort was made to 
secure its general introdnction in schools for a period of more than twenty 
years. 

Not 80 in England. There the system was introdaced by Dr. Mayo 
about forty years ago, and it has continaed to flonrish, with yarions modifi-^ 
oations, to the present time. 

Bat when at last American educators did awake to the importance of the 
snbjeet, they moyed with almost reckless haste, and they haye accomplished 
in the last fiye or six years what wonld haye been much better done if they 
had taken the lessons so well giyen by Picket, and Bassell, and Woodbridge 
and Garter, thirty yearn ago, and improyed this lost period of a whole gen-^ 
•ration in maturing a traly philosophical system of object teaching on the 
basis of nature and comvMn sense. 

Object tenching without method, without some definite aim and purpose, 
18 usually a mere waste of time. Hundreds of object lessons are dally giyen 
without imparting to children a single new and yaluable idea, or teaching 
them the correct use of a single new word. 

Object lessons should be so graduated and so presented as to impart a 
dear and definite understanding of the properties and relations of common 
things, and a ready and correct use of the best words that can be employed 
to express these properties and relations. They should embrace an accu- 
rate knowledge of principles directed to practical use. 

Next in importance to the preyailing fault of conducting objectless object 
lessons^ lessons without system or natural progression, is the error of at- 
tempting too much. What we need is to bring popular philosophy, the 
common philosophy of common life, into its appropriate place in the com- 
mon school. In attempting to accomplish this object, many teachers run 
directly into higher philosophy, and bewilder their pupils, and often them- 
selyes, in a labyrinth of abstruse principles and technicalities, suited only 
to high schools and colleges. Many teachers haye neysr learned that object 
teaching, when philosophical principles are concerned, may be thorough 
without being exhaustive. 

Another error, somewhat preyalent, is that of teaching the use of a large 
class of words deriyed from the Latin and other foreign languages, to the 
neglect of more yaluable though less sounding words of Saxon origin. 
Each class of words should receiye attention in proportion to its real yalue 
and use in the language. When it is found that a Saxon word is already 
understood, and the corresponding word deriyed from the Latin is in gene- 
ral use, then, of course, it will often be necessary to deyote more time to 
the Latin word than to the Saxon. 

The errors to which I haye alluded, are i he natural fruit of the hasty and 
inconsiderate measures that haye often been adopted to introduce object 
teaching into schools. There is at the present time a large class of teachers 
who are not only attempting to giye object lessons to their pupils without 
any appreciation of the real object and use of the system or any special 
preparation for the work, but who haye no idea that any special training or 
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preparation is required. Tbii gross abuse of the system hj ignoraat Mid 
unskillful teachers has by mauy been taken as an embodimeBt of the^stem 
itself; and a few promiueot educators, failiag to discriminate between the 
use and the abuse of the system, have condemned it altogether. There is, 
however, no reason to fear that it will snifer harm from this class of objec* 
tions. It is already fully established in the confidence of the leading eda« 
cators of the country, and the greatest danger, even now, is that teaeheni 
will continue to go too fast and too far in their attempts to introduce and 
apply it. It is quite time that the abuses of the system should be checked; 
and its healthy growth and progress require that it should be watched with 
vigilance and criticised unsparingly^ It is time for teachers everywhere to 
learn that it is in reality a system, a science^ and that its principles need to 
be studied and understood before they can be successfully applied. Let as 
then profit by our past errors, and welcome the closest scrutiny of our 
present and future labors ; and let us persevere in our efforts to introduce 
improvements and remove defects, till we succeed in establishing a system 
of instruction that is truly worthy of its origin and its mission. — HUnais 
Teacher, 



TEACHING CHILDREN TO LIB. 

Children are often taught to lie. Yery many of them readily accept such 
teaching. They are apt pupils. Fathers and mothers and teachers teach 
them to deceive, to be false, to lie. Children take to lying almost as readily 
as a duck to a green puddle. Moral and religious training alone can make 
them truthful. Without this training they are certain to grow up into 
habits of untruthfalness. Liars of every grade, from the gentle equivocator 
to the deliberate, malicious falsifier, are found in almost every school. They 
need to be watched, taught, reformed. By many good and wise teachers, 
truthfulness in all its purity and nobleness is faithfully inculcated, and con- 
scientiously exemplified. By many, less good and wise, falsehood is taught 
by precept and example. This bad teaching is given in various ways : — 

1. Children are taught to lie by a teacher who gives them false reasons 
for his acts. He has an object to accomplish which he would conceal from 
his pupils ; he therefore presents an untrue reason, or unreal motive, instead 
of the true or real one. For example : At the public examioation of a 
certain school, the teacher of one class said in a low tone to the poor 
scholar at the foot, *' You need n't recite to-day. We shan't have time to 
hear you." The boy instantly replied, "/s that the true reason, sir?" 
The teacher had lied to the boy, and the boy knew it. What effect that 
one lesson may have had, time will telL Children are quick to detect de- 
partures from truth on the part of the teacher. They are equally quick to 
say, *^ If our teacher does such things, it is right for us to do them.'' If a 
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teacker k detected in a single mstanee of falsebood, his moral power over 
his pii|»l8 is weakened — ^perhaps destroyed. 

2. Children are tanght to lie when they are trained to seem to know more 
than they do know. This is a too common mode of giving this kind of 
instruction. Public examinations of schools, if real examinations, are 
highly nsefbl ; b«t it; as is frequently the case, they are shams and hnm- 
\m§B, they are exceedingly pemicions. 

When, preparatory to an examination, one part of a book is assigned to 
one scholar and another part to another, and afterward they are made glibly 
to recite their several parts in such a manner as to say in substance to the 
public, '^This is a fair specimen of onr knowledge of the whole book,'' — ^the 
examination is a downright lie. The children have learned a dreadfol 
lesson. 

We once heard at an examination a brilliant exercise in mental arith- 
metic. We afterward said to a girl who distingnished herself in the exer- 
cise, " Did yon know that yon were to recite the particular examples which 
you performed ? ** "I did," was the answer. The class was deliberately 
tanght to deceive the public. 

One of our former teachers, wishing a class in spelling to appear well, 
drilled the class upon six words on each page of the spelling book. At the 
close of the terin we seemed to the assembled audience to know every word 
in the book. The teacher and the pupils knew how great a falsehood had 
been told« 

Many a brilliant examination, that has elicited admiration and applause, 
has been nothing but a deliberate sham— an outrageous swindle. In a 
moral point of view, the man who this deceives the public is as blame- 
worthy as the man who obtains money from his neighbor by false pretenses 
— aye, even more so ; for the man who swindles for the sake of money in- 
jures but one person, perhaps, pecuniarily, and no one but himself morally ; 
whereas the teacher who strives to gain applause dishonestly, does so at 
the cost of the moral character of every one of his pupils. '* If it is fair to 
cheat in school, it is fair to cheat elsewhere I" So say quick-judging boys 
find girls. 

3. Children are taught practical lying by a teacher who pretends to be 
doing what he is not doing. For the sake of detecting scholars in wrong 
acts, the teacher sometimes makes a pretence of being profoundly inat- 
tentive to what is going on in the school-room, while eyery child possessing 
a particle of brains knows that the teacher is eagerly watching for any 
violation of rules. 

We remember a teacher who used to spend a large part of his time in 
seemingly profound study. With his book before him and his eyes shaded 
by his hands, he said by his actions, *' Boys, I am studying. I shall not see 
you, if you do play."- But the boys soon learned that when the master thus 
told them he was not looking, he was looking very sharply between his 
fingers. They soon learned to say, " That is a game we can play as well 
as you ; " and they played it. The lesson in acting falsehoods was quickly 
learned. 
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4. Tbe nakiBg of promisM that are not folflUod, and ike ntteriagv of 
threats that are not executed, tend to make children think lightly of nn- 
trathfolneBs. The sacredneie of one's word cannot be too carefiilly 
gnarded. 

These are bnt a few of the wajs in which children in school are tanght to 
speak and act falsehoods. BeliOTing that teachers ha^e mnch to do with 
the moral character of their pupils, exerting an influence upon them which 
can never cease, we held it to be the duty of every teacher to be open, 
above-board, true, in all his dealings with his young ch«rge and to utterly 
abhor all shams and false pretences. If a man cannot sustain himself in 
school without lying and swindling, thus teaching his. pupils to lie and 
swindle, let him abandon sehool-kerping, or die, or do something else 
equally useful to the public. i—22e«»cient Editor MasBachuseUs Teacher. 



OF GRAMMATICAL GENDER. 

BY PROP. H. K. DAY.* 

The subject of Gender in lauguage is one of the simplest matters of 
grammatical science. Perhaps it is for this very reason that grammarians 
have differed so much in their views and treatment of it. Assuming it to 
be so simple that there can be no chance of erring, they have been careless 
in defining, and careless in applying definitions. While all admit that 
Gender denotes a real distinction in speech, yet we find that there is a great 
diversity of opinion as to the real nature of that distinction, the object 
which the distinction respects, and also the number of genders which the 
distinction should give us, and the denominations which should be applied 
to them to mark their difi^erences. 

Some grammarians have represented the distinction denoted by gender 
as " a variation " or as " a modtfication " of words. As case is a variation 
or modification of a word to denote its relation in a sentence, so they con- 
ceive gender to be a variation or modification of a word to denote sex. 
Bnt, certaialy, in the English language words receive no such modification 
or variation. Even the case of that small class of words which are distin- 
guished in regard to sex by a diflfercnt prefix or snflSx, as hero, heroine, 
author, cmihoress, furnishes no support for this view. We might with as 
good reason define the distinction of nouns into common, abstract, etc., a 
variation or modification of nouns, because certain suffixes ordinarily express 
abstract qualities, others action, as — ship, — tion, and the like. Gender, 
then, like person in grammar, is a distinction, not of variation or modifica- 
tion in the form of words, as case and number, but of classification only, 

* President of the Ohio Foniale College. 
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preoiflely like the distiaction into proper and common noans, abttftici, col- 
lective, eta We cannot, accordingly, say that noons have genders^ as we 
say nouns have cases, except in a loose use of langnage utterly nnallowable 
in a science. 

In the next place, there would seem to be prevalent much confusion in 
regard to what it is which is distinguished in grammatical gender. '^ Gen- 
der/' runs the familiar definition, '^ is a distinction of sex." Some have 
seemed to think that it is sex which grammatical gender distinguishes. 
Their language implies this, however grossly absurd the notion might ap- 
pear to them when enounced in plain words. Nature has distinguished sex; 
grammar only indirectly recognizes this natural distinction. Others have 
written as if it were the obiects denoted by words which are distinguished 
by grammatical gender. They consistently reject what is called the 
neuter gender. But they certainly fall into a gross error in their notion of 
what is really distinguished by gender. Grammar has nothing to do with 
the natural distinctions in things, except to recognize the kinds and forms 
of words whieh have been applied to things. It does not create words 
even, much less things. It takes words already existing and distinguishes 
them, classifies them, and interprets the laws that govern theur history and 
use. When we say, then, that " gender is the distinction of sex," we can 
mean only that it is the distinction of words in reference to the sex of the 
objects which they denote. It is words only that grammar distinguishes, 
not the objects words denote, much less the sex of those objects. This is 
precisely what we do in the distribution of words into classes in reference to 
other qualities of the objects which are denoted by words, as individual or 
generic, abstract or concrete, etc. We distinguish thus, also, in reference 
to person, and speak of the distinction of words as distributed into several 
classes as divided on this principle— the relation of the objects which they 
denote to the speaker ; meaning that words may be distributed into three 
classes on this principle of distinction. 

Once more, there is mucOTIissension in regard to the number of genders; 
some admit only two genders, some give three, while most grammarians 
name four. This variance in opinion must have arisen from vague or erro- 
neous views of what gender is in grammar and the object for which the 
distinction is recognized at all. It would seem that, with correct notions of 
what gender is, there could be little diversity of opinion here, if once the 
object in making the distinction were distinctly understood. Why, then, 
do we introduce the distinction at all ? Why do we make any distinction of 
nouns, as into proper nouns, common nouns, collective nouns, etc. \* into 

* We cannot forbear ei^resslDgr oar amazement that so imperfect and unphilosopbical 
ft dirision of nouns should appear generally in our most popnlar text-books, as that which 
distributes thom into two classes, proper and common, defining the latter as names of a 
class. The enumeration which often follows in small type, of ahstract^ eollecttve, parti' 
eipial or verhait etc., only amazes us the more. The enumeration itself is on no rational 
prinoipl« whatever, as none can be conceived that could give such distinctions ; but what 
is remarkable in it is. that it falsifies the distinction given, in large type, into proper and 
oomm3n, as complete ; and yet, with the falsification staring in their face, authors havo 
stereotyped over and over again the egregious error, teaching that noun8 are of two 
clasaesi proper and common I 

4 
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words of the firtt penoii) of tlio teoond penon, etc T Simply because these 
distinctioos Me helpM to ns in the interpretation and use of langaage, 
inasmuoh as different words, diflTerent forms of words, or different arrange- 
ments of words are required by one class from those required by anothefi 
or, more exactly, becanse we find in langnftg^ Mes of words grounded on 
these distinctions of classes. The person-distinction of words into the sev- 
eral classes is indicated in langnage by peculiar words or forms of words 
oyer used in connection with the words of the scToral classes ; me, tnme, 
we, our, etc, for instance, are connected with the class of persons speaking, 
not with persons spoken to or spoken of. If one were to disregard this 
distinction in speaking or in interpreting laogvage, we shonld prononnce 
him ignorant of grammar. We find in language three classes of words thus 
distinguished in respect to person ; and grammar, therefore, recognises this 
threefold distinction of classes of worda So, precisely, should we proceed 
in respect to gender. Do we find in language words distinguished into 
classes in reference to sex ? How many classes do we in fact discover ? 
These are our guiding questions. Now, in answering them, we say that 
language does recognize a distinction of words as denoting objects with or 
without sex. It uses diiferent kinds of words in referring to the diflTerent 
classes. We have, then, the first division of words given by this distinc- 
tion into, I. Words denoting objects having sex ; 2. Words denoting objects 
without sex. But is this the limit of the distinctions in this respect ? No ; 
we find those of the first class further subdivided. Two classes we at once 
recognise ; those which are distinguished by having Ae, and 8A«,etc., respect- 
ively applied to them. But are there no words of this class of words de- 
noting objects having sext which we cannot at once say that they are either 
of the first subdivision of this class or of the second ? Certainly there 
are, such as parent, friend, neighbor, Meep, etc. Then are we bound, if 
we would be just to all the facts o^ language, to recognize a third variety 
under this first class of sex-words. 

The naming of these several classes of words should certainly give us no 
tronbla We may correctly and properly designate the second named of 
the two general classes of words divided on this principle of sex, as words 
denoting objects that have neither sex, or, more concisely, words of neither 
or neuter gender. Grammar should not be required to guard against the 
silly perversion of this expression, which makes it teach that there is a 
gender, a sex, in inanimate objects which is called netUer, The other gene- 
ral class contains under it, we have seen, three classes, and we appropriately 
term them, 1. Words denoting objects of the male gender or sex — mascar 
lines; 2. Words denoting objects of the female sex, or femininea; and, 
3. Words of common application to objects of either sex— words of com- 
mon gender. 

In strict philosophical method, we have this scheme of grammatical 
gender. Its definition is: '* Gender is the distinction which language 
makes in the use of words in reference to sex in the objects which they de« 
note ; " or, as it is expressed concisely, correctly, and appropriately in the 
familiar terms : " Gender is the distinction of sex," meaning by this that it 
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is tliat distinctioii of words into cUuiies which is founded npon the $ex €f 
the ohjecis which they reflpectiyely denote. The first and most generic 
division which this distinction gives, is, 1. Words denoting objects having 
sex ; 2. Words denoting objects without sex—words of the neuter gender^ 
The first class are subdivided into, 1. Sex-words indicating their <mn gen- 
der, embracing the two varieties of tMUctdmes and femnme$; and, 
2. Sex-words whose gender is only indicated by the relations in which th^ 
are nsed—words of the common gender. 

If any one object to the enumeration of this last class, since the gender 
can always be ascertained by the connection, it is sufficient in reply to ask 
him to parse the sentence, " Who is my neighbor f " To what class of 
words, distinguished as to gender, can he refer who and neighbor f Oet* 
tainly they cannot be said to be of the masculine class, nor of the feminine, 
nor yet of that having no gender— -neater. 
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OFFICE OF STATE SCHOOL COMMISSIONElt, ) 
Columbus, Orao, February 1, 1863. j 

Question 170. — Have teachers authority to suspend pupils from attending 
school who are afflicted with itch or other contagious diseases 7 

Aniwer. — Section 13 of our General School Law makes it the duty of 
Boards of Education *' to prescribe rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of all the common schools within their jurisdiction." Sectien 15 
giv^s them power to suspend pupils from school. It is my opinion Hiat 
among the prescribed rules there should be one requiring teachers to dis- 
miss from schools pupils whom they know to be afflicted with dangerous or 
loathsome diseases. But no teacher should hesitate to act in such a case, 
though no instructions had been given. The law of common sense and 
of common safety is sufficient authority for dismissing from school, for the 
requisite time, any pupil whose condition would imperil the health of all his 
school-mates, and threaten the destruction of the school. 

Question 171.— Miss M., in engaging to teach our school (for the fifth 
term), entered into an understanding with the local directors that she 
should so far have control of the classification of the scholars, as to dictate 
which of them shonld pursue the branches of written and intellectual arith- 
metic and geography : her object being, of course, to compel any of them 
of proper age and ability to pursue any or all of these fiiudamental 
branches, who might be otherwise disposed. Mr. S. forbade his children 
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studying intelleotnsl arithmetic. The matter was Yeferred to the Township 
Board of Edacation, but they refiued to act apon it. Now the queetion we 
wish to have decided is, whether the law giyes the teacher the right to 
dictate to the scholars that they shall pursue these fundamental branches in 
school, when they are of proper age and ability. 

Answer.— It is the duty of Boards of Education to prescribe the studies 
to be pursued in our schools. See School Law, section 17. But if they 
neglect to perform this duty, it is proper that the local directors and teachers 
** enter into an understanding " in regard to the business. The propriety of 
this course grows out of its necessity, A school without any attempt at 
classification or arrangement respecting studies, can be of no great value to 
those who attend it. 

In the case presented, the refusal of the Board to interfere was equivalent 
to an indorsement of the action of the local directors and teacher. 

Question 172.— In the village of there is an an academy, and the 

Board of Education for that District has made an appropriation to pay, in 
part, the tuition of such scholars from the district as attend the academy, 
and study only such branches as are taught in the public schools. Is this 
tranfiactlon according to law 7 

Answer, — I know of no law which authorizes Boards of Education to 
appropriate funds for the payment of tuition in schools which are not under 
their exclusive control. 

Question 173. — ^The Board of Education in passed the following 

resolution. Had they the right to pass such a resolution, and have they 

the power to inforce it ? 

BetoUedt That scholars will be allowed to enter soheol onlg on the first Monday of each 
month, ezoept upon the written permission of the President of the Board of Directors 
and the consent of the Principal of the school* 

Answer. — ^Undoubtedly section 13 of the school law authorizes such a 
rule ; and the power to enact carries with it the power to execute. The 
policy and propriety of the rule depend upon circumstances, in regard to 
which I have no information. 

Question 175. — A boy, nine years old, and a member of the Graded 

Schools of , having been dismissed by his teacher and gone home, 

returned, in about one hour after school was out, and willfully broke some 
lights out of a window of the school building. For this offense the Super- 
intendent of said schools, on the following day, after satisfying himself, by 
evidence and by the boy's confession, of his guilt, corrected him, in a man- 
ner not claimed to be immoderate. Had he a legal right to do so for an 
offense committed out of school hours ? 

Answer. — The limitation of a teacher*8 authority over his pupils, except 
in school-hours, has always been a vexed and vexatious question. No 
statute has, so far as I am aware, run the boundary line. Custom and 
practice are far from uniform. Where the parent's responsibility passes to 
the teacher and the teacher's. to the parent, while children are going to and 
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retaming from school, is a question not easy to decide. Some teachers 
hold that their pupils are accoantable to them from the time they leave 
their homes in the morning, till they enter them again ia the evening. 
Others claim that they should have no care or control of their pupils, es« 
cept in school-hours. It is my opinion that neither extreme is correct. 

While children are in the school building, or on the school grounds and 
in their immediate vicinity, whether in study hours, during recesses, or be- 
fore and after school-hours, they are, in my opinion, responsible to the 
teacher. He, better than the parent, can investigate and understand the 
character of offenses committed, and apply the necessary correction. Many 
parents could not bestow upon such cases due attention ; while the teacher 
has all the facts within convenient reach. This view has frequently been 
sustained in courts, though I have not in my possession the means for citing 
cases. 

Apply this opinion to the case presented in the question, and it is evident 
that the teacher did not exceed his rightful authority in ministering to the 
boy merited chastisement. Whether the offender had remained at the 
school-house, or returned to it ; whether an hour or but ten minutes had 
elapsed since the close of school, doe^ not affect the case— the principle in- 
volved. 

But each individual case of the kind is modified by its attendant circum- 
stances. In one instance it may be advisable to report the facts to the 
parents; in another, to commit the case to a court of justice. Common 
sense is the best law for the guidance of teachers in most of the perplexing 
questions which it is their duty to decide. See Educational Monthly 
O ctober, 1860, pp. 307-8. 

Question 17.— Under and by virtue of the 17th section of the School Law, 
the Township Board of Education of Gorham Township, Fulton County, Ohio, 
adopted a series of rules for the government of sub-districts in said township, 
among which are the following : 

" Rule 1st.— It shall be the duty of the teacher, as soon as practicable, after 
the commencement of each term, to organize and classify the school, fix the 
hour for each class to recite; observing to attend to the smaller children during 
the early part of each session, in order to afford the more advanced pupils an 
opportunity to study." 
* * * * * * 

" Bulb 10th.— JBcsoZved, That every parent, or guardian, shall famish every 
scholar with a book or books, sufficient for his studies, or the teacher not to 
recognize them as scholars to be taught" 

Now, sir, under and by virtue of these resolutions, the local directors of sub- 
district No. 3. in said township have authorized the teacher to classify the 
school and compel each scholar to study such branches, as l^e will of the 
teacher should direct, and against the express wishes of some of the parents 
and guardians of children attending school; and in consequence of said non- 
compliance were by the teacher not recognized as scholars in school, notwith- 
standing the parents did comply with the rules in furnishing books, etc. for the 
studies designated by them on sending their children to school Hence, in con- 
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■eqaence of said requirements by the teacher, backed by the directors, a con- 
flict of jurisdiction has arisen between the parents and the Board of Edncatioa. 
Therefore, to 700, as a faithful guardian of the Common Schools of Ohio, I sub- 
mit the following question, to wit : 

Ist. Have the Board of Education the power, under the School Laws of Ohio, 
to make rules authorizing the teachers of the several districts in their township 
to prescribe the number of studies each pupil shall study, and enforce such 
order against the will of the parent or guardian of the child ? 

2d. Has the parent or guardian a right to direct the number and branches 
his child or ward shall study in school ? 

3d. Have the teachers a right to direct the child to study a greater number 
and higher branches than those directed by the parent or guardian ? 

4th. In case where the parent or guardian directs his child or ward to study 
reading, writing and arithmetic, can the teacher also compel the child to study 
geography and grammar? And in de&ult of the child to study geography or 
grammar, can the teacher refuse to teach the child in reading, writing and 
arithmetic? And can the teacher or Board of Education turn the child out ot 
school on that account ? 

5th. In case the child or children, by the direction of their parents or guar- 
dians, should refuse to comply with the third or fourth proposition submitted, is 
the child held to be guilty of such disorderly conduct as would require a suspen- 
sion daring the current session of the school as set forth in section 15 of the 
School Law 7 

6th. In case the scholar is turned out of school, under the fourth proposition 
herewith submitted, what is the remedy of the party agrieved ? 

Anmvers. — ^Ist It is my opinion tiiat they have this power. The Statute, 
section 17, says : ^ The said Board shall have power to determine the studies to 
be pursued, and the school books to be used in the several schools under their 
control." In the case presented, the Board did, in effect, empower the teachers 
to direct what studies should be pursued in their respective schooI& Upon the 
principle that what one does through another he does himself, the Board pre- 
scribed the studies to be pursued. 

Still, I do not think that the Board pursued the wisest and best method of 
reaching the end attained. They granted too much to the discretion of their 
teachers. To secure uniform practice " in the several schools under their con- 
trol," they should themselves " determine the studies to be pursued." 

2d. Certainly not 

3d. Certainly they have, if the Board so directs. 

In regard to these que8tions~2d and 3d— and the answers I have given to 
them, let me explain. The statute places the government of our schools in the 
hands of certain officers, whom the people choose for this purpose. They are 
charged with certain duties, and are made responsible for their pexfozmanoe. 
For the greatest good of all, individual parents are required to commit to these 
officers, or this district^school government, the direction of their children's edu- 
cation. Public good often requires the sacrifice of the preferences and inter* 
ests of individuals. If the law is distasteful or oppressive, relief should be 
sought in its repeal or modification ; and not in its disregard or violation. The 
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saccess of our schools requires system, plan, classification and order. Bvt these 
can not be had if everj parent may dictate the studies to be pursued by his chil- 
dren. 

4tL Certainly, if the Board so directs. Section 13 of the statutes makes 
it the duty of Boards " to prescribe rules and regulations for the government of 
all the Common Schools within their jurisdiction." Bule 10th of the Board of 
Education for Gorham township, clearly implies that the teacher has the au- 
thority to refuse to hear children recite who refuse to follow the prescribed course 
of studies. It was the manifest intention of the Board that the children should 
use the books which they were required to obtain. 

5th. Certainly, according to my opinion. A positive refusal to comply with 
such necessary rules as the Board of Education prescribes, is " disorderly con- 
duct" of the most positive character. The fact that the children act "by the 
direction of their parents or guardians," is not to be recognized by the teacher. 
The teacher receives his authority, not from the parents and guardians of his 
pupils, but from the legally constituted authorities of the district In the family 
the parent's authority is supreme. There no power on earth has a right to dic- 
tate what his children shaU or shall not study. But it is otherwise in the school. 
There the parentis will must yield to the will of those to whom the law commits 
the direction of the school. 

6th. If the law has been violated in the suspension of ** the scholar,*' the 
"remedy" may be sought through & writ of mandamus^ commanding the 
Board to admit the scholar again to school. But I do not advise that recourse 
be had to courts. My advise is that the " party agrieved " " be subject unto the 
higher powers." If the Board errs, elect better men on the second Monday of 
next April. ANSON SMYTH, 

State School Commissioner. 



COLTS V8. CHILDREN. 



We know a man who last summer hired four colts pastured on a farm some 
five miles distant At least once in two weeks he got into a wagon, and drove 
over to see how his juvenile horses fared. He made minute inquiries of the 
keeper as to their health, their daily watering, etc. ; he himself examined the 
condition of the pasture ; and ^^n the dry season came on he made special 
arrangements to nave a daily allowance of meal, and he was careful to know 
that this was regularly supplied. 

This man had four chilctren attending a district school kept in a small build- 
ing erected at the cross-roads. Around this building on three sides is a space 
of land six feet wide ; the fourth side is on a line with the street There is not 
an out-house or shade-tree in sight of the building. Of the interior of the school- 
house we need not speak. The single room is liKe too many others, with all its 
apparatus arranged upon the most approved plan for producing curved spines, 
compressed lungs, ill health, etc. 

We wish to state one fact only. This owner of those colts and the father of 
those children, has never been into that school-house to inquire after the comfort, 
health, or mental food daily dealt out to his offspring. The latter part of the 
summer we chanced to ask " YHio teaches your school ? " His reply was that 
"he did not know; he believed her name was Parker, hut Ae had no time to 
look after echooUmattere, — Amenean AgricuUurist^ 
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"We regret the necessity of an apology for the late appearance of the January 
number. Unexpected delay in getting the penmanship cuts from New York 
threw the December namber sufficiently behind time to prevent the issue of the 
January number before the commencement of the Holiday Institutes. We were 
obliged, then, to be absent the most of two weeks. When we returned, it took 
several days to prepare our subscription books for mailing. Our drawer was 
crowded with letters containing the names of new subscribers. The number of 
subscriptions received during the month commencing about the middle of 
December, was greater than we have ever before received in the same length of 
time. We do not regret this source of delay. Our correspondents will please 
excuse our silence during this period. 

Our contributors will very greatly oblige us by an earlier preparation 
of their contributions. 1^ Articles should be mailed as early as the tenth of 
the month which precedes their appearance. 



TRUTH CULTURE. 

There is no defect of character more lamentable than a want of tmthfal- 
ness. The man who lacks veracity, is, indeed, destitute of integrity or 
wholeness ; he is unsound, broken. The liar is like a bilged ship. The 
greater his talents, the greater the difficulty in his keeping afloat. 
Although tact and shrewdness maybe working the pumps, their eflforts are 
unavailing. He must founder and go down to the depths of infamy. 

A want of truthfulness is not merely a defect ; it is a moral disease under 
which the whole character is often destrojRd. Like venous blood in the . 
arterial circulation, it vitiates and poisons man's entire moral nature. 

The prevalence of this vice among children is not in exact conformity to 
Lord Falmerston's dogma that *' all children are born good." A wiser man 
than the English Premier has said, " They go astray as soon as they be 
born, speaking lies." 

Nor is lying wholly a juvenile vice. While it is true that business, society 
and the state are sustained by the general integrity of the people, it is also 
true that falsehood is fearfully prevalent. The very atmosphere we brecthe 
is heavy with lies — fashionable, social, mercantile, political and civil — ^with 
broken oaths atid perjuries. Politics is lying *' made easy." This infamous 
Rebellion which is filling the land with mourning, is organized falsehood 
under the direction of the very Father of Lies ! 
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These facts must impress every thoughtful parent and teacher with the 
very great importance of early instilling into the minds of all our youth a 
more sacred regard for truth and a thorough and active hatred of falsehood 
in all its guises and forms. We repeat what we have already said in these 
pages, that no efforts of the teacher are worth half so much as those which 
make his pupils frank, honest, truthful. 

It is greatly to be feared that many teachers are sadly deficient, to say 
the least, in moral power. We have seen schools in which gross deception 
and lying to circumvent the teacher were evidently regarded by the pupils 
as honorable strategy. Deceit seemed to lurk beneath almost every book 
and slate, and to show itself at every favorable opportunity. Such a 
school-life is terrible in its consequences. No scholar can make a daily 
practice of deceiving his teacher in regard to his conduct, the preparation 
of his lessons, etc., without greatly weakening, if not destroying, the integ- 
rity of his character. The somewhat prevalent notion among school-child- 
ren that lying to the teacher is less mean and base than deception practiced 
toward a school-mate or a friend, is a fruitful source of this great evil. The 
moral sentiment of every school should utterly condemn such erroneous 
views and practices. It should frown upon every effort to divorce the 
school-life of a pupil from his real life. 

We urge upon teachers the vital necessity of giving increased attention 
to this subject. As whispering is the root mischief of the school-room, so 
lying is the central vice. And as numerous annoyances disappear when 
whispering is banished, so many other evil habits fall with &lsehood. It is 
impossible to quicken a boy's moral sense to a manly hatred of lying, with- 
out increasing his moral power to resist whatever is mean and dishonorable. 
Our advice, then, to the teacher is to carry this stronghold of the enemy. 
But how shall this be done ? 

1. By the teacher's personal influence. There is no influence in moral 
discipline so potent as that which reveals itself in the daily life of the 

teacher. Nor must it be forgotten that this power, so irresistible, emanates 
secretly and rises unconsciously from the inmost spirit of his being. If 
there is not devotion to truth burning within, his outward efforts will avail 
little. At every point of contact with the teacher, the scholar must feel the 
presence and the charm of manly integrity. 

Addison, in one of his beautiful allegories in the Spectator, describes the 
entrance of Truth into the mythical regions presided over by the goddess 
of Falsehood. As the dazzling light which flowed from the person of 
Truth shone upon Falsehood, the goddess faded insensibly, until she seemed 
more a huge phantom than real substance. As Truth approached nearer, 
Falsehood with her retinue vanished, as the stars melt away in the bright- 
ness of the rising sun. 

2. In his entire treatment of his school, the teacher must be rigidly 
honest. In moral training, the teacher cannot act the part of a sign-board. 
He must travel the way he points. If he attempts to deceive patrons and 
visitors in regard to the actual attainments of his school, he need not mar 
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▼el if hiB scholars, on the principle that what is fair in the teacher is fair in 
the tanght, deceive him. 

We have not space, however, to enumerate all of the various modes in 
which teachers often enconrage falsehood. The excellent and pointed re- 
marks which we have copied in another place from the Massachusetts 
Teacher^ relieve us from this necessity. We can not, however, refrain from 
adding onr testimony on the pernicious influence of making rash promises 
to be broken, and hasty threats to be repented of. The simple truth is that 
the teacher who perpetually threatens and rarely performs, is a great liar. 
Be sparing of threats. Consider well, before you issue your fiat, whether it 
will be best to carry it out. Having issued it, faithfully keep your ward, 
or frankly acknowledge the promise hasty and wrong. 

3. Be faMfid to a true standard of school work. In marking recita- 
tions, in keeping a record of tardiness and absence, etc., the exact truthj 
nothing more, nothing less, should be recorded. The practice of giving a 
pupil who has partially failed, credit for a '* perfect " recitation for encour- 
agement, assisting him by '^ leading " questions or otherwise, or, what is 
worse, of reciting for him and transferring to his account your efifbrts, inevit- 
ably weakens the teacher*s moral influence. The practice of cramming 
pupils with answers to the probable questions of an examination to which 
they are to be subjected, is open to the same censure. We have known 
teachers, on an occasion when their schools were to be compared with other 
schools of the city, by means of a written examination, to cover their black- 
boards with those questions most likely to be asked, and then spend days in 
their review. Of course, the standing of a school thus crammed will de- 
pend not so much upon its real attainments, as upon the skill and prophetic 
ken of the teacher. The class work of the teacher should be honest and 
thorough, not only forbidding deception in the pupil, but also inspiring him 
with a manly sense of personal honor. 

4. Remove as far as possible the temptation to falsehood. This sugges- 
tion does not forbid the use of what is known as the "self-reporting system *' 
of school government. It only requires that, in whatever particulars 
scholars are required to report their conduct or work, the stronger influence 
should be on the side of truth-telling. Much depends on the manner in 
which offenses owned are treated. The pupil who frankly and with evident 
regret acknowledges his error, has half atoned for it. Very much, also, 
depends on the mode of investigating cases of disorder. A skillful disci- 
plinarian will rarely find it necessary to ask one scholar to give information 
directly implicating another. It is generally best to make it the interest of 
the offender to report himself. In case of flagrant misdemeanors, an oppo- 
site course may be necessary. If the moral sentiment of a school is at all 
healthful, the author of ordinary mischief may be disclosed by asking the 
scholars who did not do it, to rise. Tory few scholars will, under such cir* 
cnmstances, be untruthful. It may be necessary, also, to request those 
scholars who do not know who did it, to rise. This will generally lead to 
the information required. Ever treat your scholars as though you had con- 
fidence in their veracity. 
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5* Increase your 9cholars' regard for truth by posittve precept and in- 
struddon, Xenophon tells as that the children of ancient Persia spent as 
much time at school in acquiring just views cf right: and wrong in human 
condact, as the youth of other nations did in gaining a knowledge of science. 
Such instruction is doubtless best imparted in the manner developed by 
Mr. Cowdery in his ''Moral Lessons." Examples of noble fidelity to 
truth, or the opposite, should be narrated in an interesting manner, and 
then be made the subject of familiar conversation with the pupils. Great 
pains should be takan to picture the manliness of truth and the meanness 
of falsehood. 

The earnest teacher will find abundant materials for such instruction in 
the incidents which have occurred under his own observation, in the columns 
of the newspaper, in the characters and events of history, and especially in 
the narratives, proverbs and injunctions of the Bible. Around, beneath 
and through all your efifbrts, let there be the vitalizing power of an earnest, 
consecrated heart. 



WILLSON'S SYSTEM OP OBJECT TEACHING. 

It> is evident that the system of Object Teaching, elucidated by Mr. 
Willson in his " Manual'' and ''School and Family Charts,'' differs some- 
what from what is known as the Pestalozzian method. The Pestalozzian 
method is based upon the principle (to quote his own words) that " Observa- 
tion is the absolute basis of all knowledge." Hence Pestalozzl taught that 
the first object in education is "to lead a child to observer with accuracy; 
the second, to express with correctness the results of his observations." 
These principles of the great Swiss educator have been developed by his 
disciples into a system denominated Object Teaching, in which the cultiva- 
tion of the perceptive faculttee is a leading characteristic. The works em- 
bodying this system, present a series of lessons on common objects, designed 
to train the senses to an accurate perception of the qualities of these objects, 
their uses, relations, etc.. The objects selected for these drills are of ne- 
cessity miscellaneous, since nature has surrounded the child with miscella- 
neous objects. An essential of the system is an object on which to exercise 
the sense& But the system does not stop with accurate perceptions. It 
teaches an accurate expression of these observations. Nor is this all. It 
aims by means of sensible objects to develop those primary facts or ideas 
which are the source of knowledge. It furnishes the mind with concrete 
/ac^«— with that aeme-knowledge by means of which a knowledge of the 
unobservable is alone possible. But here the system stops. It makes no 
attempt to toad the child to classify these fact8---to teach science properly 
80 called. 

The '* Development System" of Mr. Willson, as he calls it, includes the 
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Festalozzian method, bat goes beyond it. It not only trains the faenltiea 
to an accurate perception of the qualities of objects, " bat/' in the language 
of its author, " at the same time institutes those particular comparisons 
and traces out those particular resemblances that lead to those generaliza- 
tions of facts and principles which constitute a science/' or, as he better 
expresses the same idea, " to conduct this training with a special reference 
to the acquisition of those facts and principles in science and art which 
constitute classified 'knowledge.'' Hence, in this "development " system. 
Natural History is made, to a great extent, the means of instruction. But 
inasmuch as the child's observations do not include a sufficient variety of 
objects in Natural History to afford a basis for scientific classification, 
•* pictures " are substituted. Here is a wide departure from the Festalozzi- 
an idea. 

If it be asked which of these systems is the best, we answer, both. The 
"object" method is the best adapted to primary instruction, and the ** de- 
velopment" system, in its distinctive features, to the next ten years of 
school-training. In other words, the " object " method with its accurate 
perception ot facts must precede and lead to the grasp of scientific prin- 
ciples. 

Mr. Willson has taken a step in advance of the disciples of Pestalozzi. 
His Manual and Charts, preceded and accompanied by " Calkins' Primary 
Object Lessons "—a most excellent work on the Festalozzian method — 
present most admirable facilities for a complete and thorough course of 
elementary training in consonance with the principles of true mental cult- 
ure. "We know of no equal facilities for such instruction. But there is 
danger that teachers who use the Charts and Manual only, and with super- 
ficial ideas as to what constitutes object teachtng^ will fall into the error of 
attempting to feed babes the strong meat, instead of the milk, of science. 
Little children cannot be inducted, by any process, into the philosophy of 
things. The power of generalization and classification belongs to a later 
period of mental development. 



THB HOLIDAiT INSTITUTES, 

Belmont County Institute. — On Monday, the twenty-second of Decem- 
ber, in accordance with an engagement of six months' standing, we started 
for the eastern terminus of the Central Ohio Railroad, to assist in the 
annual Teachers' Institute of Belmont County. The only incident of our 
journey, of special interest, occurred at a station a few miles beyond Cam- 
bridge. "While the cars were waiting for the eastern train and the passen- 
gers were taking a nap, a terrific explosion, a crash, a backward leap of the 
cars, and a forward movement of passengers, indicated that something was 
•^n—or down. A soldier, in the seat behind us, gathered himself up and 
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quietly ejaeolated, ** That's a shell I " Being near the spot where heaven's 
artillery, not long before, ,had pelted mother earth with a discharge of 
loeteoric stones, we should have responded, had we been in a speaking 
mood, " That's a damick / " A careful survey of the premises brought in 
the verdict, -' Nobody hurt, except Mr. Engine." Disgusted with waiting 
for slow trains, he had «concladed to shuffle off his mortal coil tnstanter. 
There he stood, all that was left of him— wheels, cylinders, and a huge pile of 
copper pipes pointing in all directions, like the quills of a porcupine. The 
rest had gone up» 

A pleasant Institute was in progress at Bellaire, attended by a goodly 
number of the wide-awake teachers of Belmont and adjacent counties — 
many of whom we had met the year before, at Barnesville — and fifteen of 
the live teachers of Wheeling, Ya. 0, W. Davenport, Principal of 
Barnesville Academy, was President, and J. S. Taylor, Principal of Bell- 
aire Union School, Chairman of Executive Committee. No pains had been 
spared to make the Institute a success. 

The work of instruction was equally divided between Mr. Edwin Eegal, 
Principal of the McNeely Normal School, at Hopedale, Mr. S. S. Hamill, 
Teacher of Elocution and Yocal Culture, and ourself. Mr. BegaVs lessons 
in English Grammar, Physiology, and Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
were exceedingly interesting and valuable. He is unassuming, yet reveals 
in all he says a practical and thorough knowledge of school-room duties. 

Mr. Hamill gave two lessons each day in Elocution, and also two evening 
entertainments. He fully sustained his reputation as an accomplished and 
thorough teacher. As a dramatic reader, he approaches Murdoch more 
nearly than any other elocutionist we have heard. 

Although the weather was unpleasant, the citizens of Bellaire manifested 
a praise-worthy interest in the exercises. 

The teachers of Belmont county deserve great credit for so nobly sustain- 
ing their Institute. The receipts for the past two years, at least, have more 
than equalled the expenses, leaving a handsome balance in the treasury for 
any future contingency. We received about forty subscribers for the 
Monthly/, The next annual Institute is to be held at Barnesville. 

GuEBHSEY County Institute. — This Institute, which was held in Cam. 
bridge during the week commencing December 29th, was the largest we 
attended during the year. It was a complete success, financially, profes- 
sionally and otherwise. The sessions were held in the large Town Hall 
which was well filled during the day and densely crowded at night. The 
attendance of ministers and other friends of education was unusually large 
and encouraging. 

Mr. Hamill gave instruction in Elocution, and the writer in Primary In- 
struction (including Object Teaching), Arithmetic, English Grammar, 
Geography, Spelling, and School Government. A public lecture was de- 
livered on Monday evening by Bev. Mr. Ferguson, and on Friday evening 
by Capt. John S. Speer, late Principal of the Cambridge Academy. Two 
other evening lectures were delivered. On Tuesday and Thursday evenings 
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Mr. Hamill gave elocntionary entertainnents, wMeli were Uateaed to by 
large audiences with the highest satisfaetton. 

The eminent success of the Institute was largely duo to the President^ 
John D. Taylor, editor of the Guermey Times, and the Secretary, Mr. 8. 
J. Kirkwood, the excellent Superintendent of the Oambridge Schools, and 
to the Board of School Examiners. The TimeM daroted its space liberally 
to the good causa Thirty-fivt subscribers were secured for the Jionthly. 
Gapt. Spe^ was appointed a delegate to the State Teachers' Associatioii. 
The next Institute is to be held at Cambridge. 

Mkbceb Oountt Ikstitutb — A successful Institute was held at Oelina, 
during the week commencing December 22d. Instruction was given aa 
follows: Beading and Algebra, M. 0. Culver, of the Celina Schools; 
Written Arithmetic, S, F. De Ford, of St. Marys Union Schools ; English 
Grammar, Stanton Hussey, of St. Marys; Geographj^ Mrs. M. C. Culver ; 
Intellectual Arithmetic, J. W. De Ford and Miss Halie Biley, of Fort 
Becovery Schools; Spelling, T. J. Godfrey, Esq., of Celina. Lectures 
were delivered by A. J. Hodder, Esq., of Celina, 8. F. De Ford, and J. W. 
Biley, Esq. 

. The officers were Hiram Murlin, President ; Miss Halie Biley, Vice 
President ]^t. C. Culver, Becording Secretary ; and T. J. Godfrey, Cor- 
responding Secretary and Treasurer. Among the resolutions passed waa 
one protesting " against that by-gone custom of treating at Christmas or 
New Year's, unless of our own free will." A resolution to abolish corporal 
punishment in schools, was rejected by the decisive vote of thirty-four to 
three. 

The following resolution passed unanimously, and was backed up by the 
names of sixteen subscribers : 

Resolvedf That the Ohio Educational Monthly , as at present conducted, 
ehould be in the hands of every teacher in Mercer county. 

Scioto Coxwty Teachebs* Association.— The third semi-annual meeting of 
this Association was held in Portsmoath, on the Gist of December. President 
Andrews, of Marietta College, was present A fall report of the proceedings 
has failed to reach us. Rev. William J. Clark, Rector of Christ Church, who 
took two copies of the Monthly last year, and has again remitted two dollars 
for 1863, thus writes: 

" Our Teachers' Institate closed its semi-annual session yesterday. It was a 
sleasant and profitable gathering. Much work was done, and more marked out 
tor the summer." 

We wish to say in this connection that we feel proud of the Portsmouth 
Ceachera Although paid less wages than almost any other city teachers in the 
State, they lead all (which is saying a good deal) in tiieir support of the Monthly. 
The names of nineteen of tibe twenty-one teachers in the Public Schools are 
already on our books as subscribers for 1863. The city gives us thirty-two 
subscribers. Mr. J. H. Pee, Principal of the Second Street Schools and 
one of the County Examiners, secured fifty-four subscribers last year, and has 
already sent thirty4hree names for 1863. A good record for little Scioto I 
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liBBAiroH Vvion School.— Although the Legislature, at its last session, lim- 
ited the local levy for school purposes to two and three-fourths mills, the citizens 
of Lebanon have erected a new school building to replace the one destroyed by 
fire last winter. The law being construed to limit Boards of Education, and not 
the people, a meeting of the electois of the school district was called who, with 
the understanding that tiie legality of their action would be submitted to the 
District Court, voted the necessary levy. The Court decided the tax legal; the 
same was assessed; and the building is completed. 

The new building is said to be a fine structure, conveniently arranged and 
beantifnlly furnished The Union School opened in it on the 19th of January, 
under the supervision of Mr. W. D. Henkle. 

We scarcely know which we admire most, the public spirit of the people in 
voting the tax, under the circumstances, or the wisdom of the Board of Educa- 
tion in putting the schools in charge of a competent man. 

Change ts the School Commissioneb's Office. — ^Hon. Anson Smyth, who' 
for the past six years, has so acceptably and honorably filled the office of School 
Commissioner, retires from that position on the 9th inst He will be succeeded 
by the School Commissioner elect, Hon. Charles W. H. Cathcart, of Dayton. . 

Mr. Smyth will carry with him, wherever he may go, the best wishes of the 
teachers and friends of education of the Stata We hope that his life may long 
be spared, and that the good cause which he has served so faithfully, may con- 
tinue to be the recipient of his labors. 

Mr. Cathcart enters upon the duties of the office at a time, when the truest 
devotion and the most untiring labor are demanded The future of our School 
System calls for a prudent, yet vigorous defense. Whatever we can do to stay 
up his hands, shall be dona 

Change in Club Tebm& — The greatly increased expense of publishing the 
Monthly obliges us to change our terms for Clubs. The reduction of one-sixth 
on the regular subscription price ($1.00 per copy) for Clubs of six and vpward 
is as liberal as we can afford to be. We wish we could offer such inducements 
as would really pay the former of a club for his trouble. 

V&M Every examiner, every superintendent, eveiy teacher and every Mend of 
education, toko believes the Monthly merits support, is earnestly solicited not 
only to subscribe for it, but to induce others to do the same. Send in the 
names, good friends. See terms on second page of cover. 

The Annual Report of the School Commissioner is still in the hands of the 
State printer, where it has been for several weeks. 

Ma/or John McClenahan. — ^We have just had the pleasure of an interview 
with this gallant officer. He was wounded at Murfreesboro* by a minie ball 
which passed through his right shoulder, but fortunately without injury to the 
bone. He is on his way back to ^ve the rebels another turn. 

Db. a. D. Lord, widely known for his services in the cause of education 
has been licensed to preach the Gospel by the Presbytery of Franklin. 
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Frictioil ARiTimiTio: Em^noinc the Soieno* and Appli«ation pf.Kamben. Br 
Charlks Davibs.LL.D.. Professor of Hiffher Mathematics in Colambia CoileRe. end 
Author of a OompleVe Coune of Matheraatiot. FabUshed by Barnes « Burr. New 

York. 

A work b J an author of 80 wide a reputation as Prof. Davies* is always entitled to 
oooeideration ; bnt when i^clainu to be a thorough and complete rerision of a treatise 
which has long had publio oonfidenoe, we naturally look for great ezeellenoe. We opened 
the work before us with such expectations. We hare not been disappointed* It la trae 
we have not examined it with the oare requisite for the j ndlcious selection of a text-book 
for a school. We hare, howerer, spent time enough to see that it has superior merits 
It is really a praotioal arithmetic. Each principle is approached by natural and easy 
steps, and is then familiarised by means of numerous examples. The applicaiions of 
numbers to the transactions of business form an important feature. The principle 
adopted in the Intellectual Arithmetic, of making the unit 1 the basis of all arithmetical 
reasoning, is adhered to. 

In moohanioal appearance, the book is almost faultless. Wo hare seldom seen an aritb- 
metio so beautifully printed. 

The Indxfsndbnt.— This weekly Religious, Literary, and Family Journal, edited by 
Rer. Henry Ward Beecher, Rer. Joshua Learitt, D. D., and Theodore Tiltoui having a 
oiioulation, it is stated, more than double that of any similar newspaper in the world, 
gives notioe in its issue of the first of January, that its subscription price will not be in- 
creased, nor its sise diminished— that the same terms^ vii.: Two Dollars per annum, will 
be continued, notwithstanding the great advance in white paper. The same array of 
distinguished contributors, including Harriet Beecher Stowe, Rer. Messrs. Hatfield and 
Ouyler, Horace Greeley, Whittier, the Poet, and others, also, a sermon by Mr. Beecher, 
will continue to enrich its columns. 

Mbrrt's Muskum has reached its twentythird year, bnt is still a child, full of joy and 
sunshine. The prospectus for 1863 presents such a catalogue of attractions that we 
despair of summing them up in a single paragraph. Send for a specimen number. Ad- 
dicFs J. N. Steams, Publisher, Xew York. Terms, 91.00 a year. 

Thb Studint and Sohoolmatb entered upon its Twelfth Volume with the January 
number. It is a first class juvenile paper, finely illustrated and filled with choice stories 
for children, instructive articles on scientific subi ects, history, biography, etc., speeches 
for declamation, original dialogues, music, rebuses, pussies, etc. It is a safe and pleasinc 
magazine for children. Published by Galen James & Co., Boston, Mass. 91.00 per year. 

Sunday School Times.— The publishers of this excellent paper are prepared to fur- 
nish specimen copies, with very liberal indusements to Superintendents, Teachers, and 
others, who will aid them in extending its circulation during the coming year. This op- 
portunity should not pi^s unimproved. Mow is the time to act* Address J. G. Garrigues 
& Co., 148 S. Fourth street, Philadelphia, Penna. 

New School Books.— An unusual number of new publications are upon our table for 
review. Time and space both failing us this month, we must defer editorial attention un- 
til our next issue. The following are their titles : 

Sheldon's Object Lessons ; Hill's Second Book of Ge3metry ; Ellsworth's Text-Book in 
Penmanship ; Mason's Manual of Gymnastic Exercises ; Greenleafs l^ew Elementary 
Algebra ; McGuffey's New High School Reader ; Monteith's First Lessons in Geography 

Our Advertisebs.— We call attention to the attractive pages of our advertisers this 
month. We believe that the highest interests of our schools are promoted by the active 
competition of rival publishers. The enterprise of one house forces another to improve 
the character of its publications. The schools are thus supplied with good School Books. 
The new ideas and methods of eminent educators are crystalised in the publishing house 
andlmade available to thousands of teachers who would never obtain them otherwise. 
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"A METAPHORICAL ROD." 

BY B. P. P. 

During the discussions in the " College of Teachers," a number 
of years ago in Cincinnati, the question of the propriety of cor- 
poral punishment in schools was before the body, and several^ 
speeches had been made on each side. It was urged by the oppo- 
nents of such mode of punishment, that it was rather a relic of 
the barbarous ages, and ought to be abolished in this enlightened 
day. In reply to the arguments drawn from the Bible, it was 
said that Solomon did not mean by the rod literally a sticJCf or 
branch of birch or hickory ; but that the word was used in a met- 
aphorical sense for any kind of correction, or even for sharp re- 
proof or moral suasion, by which a reformation could be effected 
far better than by whipping. In proof of this, such passages as 
the following were quoted : " I will visit their transgressions with 
the rod, and their iniquities with stripes." " Hear the rod and 
Him that hath appointed it." " Shall I come to you with a rod or 
in love?" A venerable '* D. D." arose to reply. He admitted 
that the word was used in a figurative sense in those passages,, 
and perhaps in some others, but not in the passages that 
had been quoted from Proverbs, such as: "Foolishness is 
hound in the heart of a child; but the rod of correction 
5 
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shall drive it far from him." ^^He that spareth the rod, 
hateth his son." ^^ Withhold not correction from the child; for 
if thou beatest him with the rod, he shall not die." Then another 
passage was quoted with most telling effect : " A whip for tlie 
horse, a bridle for the ass, and a rod for the fool's back." ^^No¥, 
Mr. President," said the speaker, ^Mf it is a metaphorical rod, it 
must also be a metaphorical bridle, and a metaphorical whip, and 
I should like to see the gentleman riding a fier j steed down street 
with a metaphorical bridle T^ The house was convulsed witli 
laughter, and the opposition battery silenced. 

As to the merits of the question, I have never had a doubts 
since I was old enough to form an opinion, ef the right and the 
expediency of an occasional resort to the rod, both in the familj 
and the school. My reverence for the Word of God, my expe- 
rience as a teacher, and my observation of others who have tried 
both systems, confirm me in the opinion. I admit that this is an 
age of progress and of wonderful improvements ; but still some 
things will have to be done in " the good old way" for some time 
yet. Many railroads have been made, but I have heard of 
none up the hill of science — many **ea8y methods" of acquiring 
knowledge, but I know of none without hard study. Neither do 
I believe that, with all our progress, we are likely to get much 
ahead of Solomon and the other inspired writers of the Bible. It 
It may be fashionable with certain self-inflated young men to call 
these writers "old fogy," and their writings "fossiliferous;" but 
they may learn more wisdom before they die, if they don't die too soon. 
Human nature, and child nature, is very much the same now that 
it was three thousand years ago, and needs very much the same 
remedies. I would by no means advocate an indiscriminate and 
cruel use of the rod. A man is not fit to teach school who turns 
the school-room into a threshing-fioor, and himself into a thresh- 
ing-machine. He needs prudence, and discretion, and self-control, 
and discrimination, to use the rod wisely and beneficially. Some 
children never need it. They are delicate as the sensitive plant, 
and a gentle reproof will affect them more than a sound whipping 
will others. But there are clearly cases where the rod must be 
used, or the child suffered to triumph over the teacher, and an end 
be put to all discipline in the school, or else the child be expelled and 
given up to be mined and to ruin others. Obedience must be se- 
euredy absolute submission to the will of the teacher, or there i» 
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an end to all order and discipline and improvement in school, and^ 
if corporal punishment is necessary occasionally to secure this 
end, then let it be used. 

Portsmouth, Feb, 5th, 1863, 



ON THE TEACHING OF CJOMPOSITIOK 

/ BY T. B. SULIOT. 

NO. III. 

Then might be introduced, with advantage, such exercise aa 
the following: 

Place an object before the olass, and call upon them to atate 
what propertiea of that object they can aseertain by each a&aae 
individually, as by sight alone, by touch alone, etc., and, lastly, 
by all the senses collectively. 

The teacher then prescribes for an exercise a written description 
of the object under each of those aspects, having previously read 
to tiiem, as a model, the description of some object under eaeh of 
those aspects. The pupils may next select their own objects and 
describe their leading properties, as indicated by each of the 
senses. 

Some time ago, I had given such an ezerdse to a class la 
Grammar — the description of an object by the sense of s%ht 
dione. A young lady chose a vine-leaf, and gave us a beaotifiiil 
description of its form, its indented edges, its various tints of 
green, the gloss on its upper sur&ee, and the delicate net^woi^ of 
veins by which diat surface was intersected. 

Next may follow the history and description of some tool or jnece 
of machinery, some manufacture, some chemical process, some nat*- 
ural phenomenon, etc*, diat the pupils have mi opportunity of wit- 
nessing. 

I do believe that at leaet one-half of ^ scholars that are set 
to compose essays, are unfit for the wifA from want of previoifs 
training ; and, therefore, the exacting such tasks from thesi is 
only a piece of unmitigated mselessness and emelty. To be saire, 
if every pupil, from &e earliest period of his scholastic cureer, 
were made to pass dirough such a eourae of training in wiMftg 
aentances as I have endeavored to describe, the result in the Bigh 
School would be very different But, seeing that the much- wanted 
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reform is only beginning to be appreciated, we must adapt our 
'measures to a state of things which, I trust, will in a few years 
have altogether disappeared. 

It would be expedient,* therefore, to grade the High School or 
Academy into three or four divisions : 

The first should consist of those who, being altogether unused 
to original composition, can only be made to write something dic- 
tated to them, of which they are to produce a fair copy, with 
. proper attention to correct spelling, the use of capital letters, full 
stops, commas, etc. 

(This suggestion I owe to my much respected friend, General 
Garfield, whose conversation I had the privilege of enjoying for a 
few nours last month, at the scene of his former labors, Hiram.) 

The exercises of the second division I have described in the 
last number ; a passage is read, commented upon, discussed by 
the class, and they are to reproduce it in their own words for the 
appointed day. 

The third division should have such subjects prescribed as I have 
just indicated at the beginning of this paper, with a few directions 
and hints as to the mode of treating them. 

In the fourth division, the pupils should be allowed to select 
their owil subject and be left entirely to their own resources. 

The monotony of the course may be varied by occasionally in- 
troducing such exercises as the following: 

Take ^n extract from such an author as Dr. Johnson, Daniel 
Webster, etc., and show how the words of Latin, Greek or 
EroQch derivation may be changed into other nearly equivalent 
words of Saxon origin; aad, vice ifersa^ take extracts from such 
authors as Dr. Goldsmith, Dickens, etc., or passages from the 
narratives of the Old Testament or the Pilgrim's Progress, and 
show how the Anglo-Saxon words may be changed into equivalent 
ones derived from Greek or Latin. Encourage the scholars to 
select similar passages and try to do the same with them. 

Take some beautiful passage of poetry and desire them to ex- 
press the same ideas aod sentiments in prose, changing such words 
and expressions as are suited to the language of poetry alone, but 
preserving as. much as they can of the beauty and spirit of the 
original. Of courae,lQt.a,piece of poetry be first changed into 
prose in the class, to ^how them how it may be done. 

For scholars of the second and third divisions, I know no ex- 
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ercise better calculated to train tbem to write clearly, tersely and 
forcibly, than the following : 

Take a short narrative ; analyze it into simple sentences, and 
tell them to recompose them into properly connected compound 
and complex sentences. As, for instance : 

1. During the reign of the Emperor Augustus, a dolphin 
formed an attachment to a boy. 

2. The boy was the son of a poor man. 

3. The boy used to feed him with bits of bread. 

4. Every da,y, the dolphin swam to the surface of the water. 

5. The dolphin was called by the boy. 

6. The dolphin received his usual meal. 

7. The dolphin carried the boy on his back from the seaport 
of Baiae to a school in Puteoli. 

8. The dolphin brought him back in the same manner. 

9. The boy, after a time, grew sick. 

10. The boy died. 

11. The dolphin came to the usual place. 

12. The dolphin missed his kind companion. 

13. The dolphin is said to have died of grief. 

Lastly, as a test of their grammatical proficiency, give them for 
correction quotations from standard authors, containing real, not 
made up, violations of grammar, perspicuity or taste, and let them 
state the nature of the error, and the grounds of the alterations 
which they propose. 



DECLAMATION. 

BY A. D. LORD, M. D.* 

Every teacher will admit that, if Declamation is made a regular 
exercise in school, it should be so conducted as to secure the greatest 
possible amount of benefit from it. The aim should be, not to 
give it undue prominence, but to give «ich attention to it as itg 
real importance warrants, and to awaken in scholars such an in- 

* Superintendent of the Ohio Institution for the Blind. 
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terest, as will lead them to prepare thoroughly for the exercise, 
and to acquit themselves well in it. 

The pieces selected may be chosen for their fitness as elocution- 
ary exercises, or for the ideas they contain; but, generally 
speaking, passages intended merely for drill or training in elocu- 
tion can be taught to a whole class or school, and practiced in 
concert or singly, as may be preferred. Pieces committed for 
declamation should, for the most part, be such as are of real, 
permanent value — as treasures of thought embodied in the choicest 
language. When those of a humorous or ludicrous character are 
chosen, they should be the best of their kind. [Every young per- 
son who would have a cultivated mind, should commit to memory 
a number of such choice selections. The influence they are capa- 
ble of exerting upon one's habits of thought those only who have 
tried it faithfully, can properly estimate.] 

In ordei: to sustain an interest in the exercise, term after term, 
a large number and a great variety of pieces will be found neces- 
sary. To secure this, in addition to the books of this class now 
used in the school, collect all the different Readers and Speakers 
to be found in the neighborhood : the teacher can then make an 
index of all the good selections they contain, and then be able to 
refer to them without loss of time.* 

Scholars are often greatly troubled in making a selection for 
themselves ; if the teacher has such a list, he can at once refer 
each one to a piece which he thinks suitable, and, by reading it 
over to him in an animated manner, will rarely fail to interest him 
in it at once, so as to secure its selection by the scholar. 

The following suggestions may be of service to those who have 
not had much experience in teaching Declamation : 

First. The teacher should read each one's piece to him, and 
have th^ scholar read it over aloud once or twice before he begins 
to commit it; this will do very much toward preventing the forma- 
tion of bad habits of delivery, and as much to secure the opposite. 
Second. Hear him rehearse it once at least, after it is learned, 

* Every school which has a library, or a book-case, ia which they can be 
kept, shoald have a collection of Readers and Speakers, to be regarded as 
the property of the school : every book containiDg ten or more piecea 
suitable for declamation, is worth all it originally cost. This collection 
shoald, by all means, inolade Sargeat's Standard Speaker, Zachos* New 
American, Marshall's Book of Oratory, and others of this class. 
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before he delivers it in public. Third. Encourage scholara to 
copy all the pieces they commit, into a book which they should 
preserve carefully. True, all this imposes labor on the teacher, 
but it will be found to pay well. 

In a school where there are from twenty to fifty to declaim or 
recite, after they have learned four or five pieces each, a new in- 
terest may be awakened in their minds by grouping together 
pieces on the same general subject. For example, there are more 
than twenty well-known pieces of a patriotic character, half or 
two-thirds of which are usually learned in most schools : as the 
" Spirit of the American Revolution," by Josiah Quincy ; " Elo- 
quence of James Otis;" Speech of Patrick Henry; "Sup- 
posed Speech of John Adams;" "Duties of Amercan Cit- 
izens," by Josiah Quincy; "Duty of Literary Men to their 
Country," by Judge Grimke ; " " Destiny of America," by Judge 
Story; "Responsibility of Americans," "The Federal Union," 
"Bunker Hill Monument," and numerous others by Webster; 
and others by Everett, Clay, Story, etc. Let these, and others 
like them, with the " American Flag," and one or two other poems 
of the kind, be presented in proper succession by the members of 
a school, and it will be found that they will awaken an interest 
not usually felt in ordinary declamations. 

For another group, a gallery of portraits may be presented, 
that is, sketches of distinguished men : as of Washington by 
Phillips, Webster or Sparks ; of Columbus by Irving ; of Ham- 
ilton, Franklin, Adams, JefiFerson, Lafayette, Clay, Webster, etc.; 
and of Pitt, Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Brougham, Napoleon, etc. 
This list may easily be made to include twenty or more such 
graphic sketches. 

Another group may be composed of such pictures as " The Last 
Man," by Campbell; Bryant's "African Chief;" Longfellow's 
"Village Blacksmith;" "The Warrior;" "The Pearl Diver;" 
"The Conqueror's Grave;" "The Good Man," by Young; 
Pollock's "Atheist," "Hypocrite," "Miser," "Learned Man," 
"Ignorant Man," "Beggar," etc.; Cowper's "Bashful Man," 
" Dubious and Fretful Man," etc. 

Other groups may easily be formed ; a short time since the 
pupils in our Institution declaimed some ten or twelve such selec 
tions on the "American Indians," the list including a few specimens 
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of Indian eloquence. On a previous occasion, the immortality of 
the soul was the thelne, and a large number of extracts, including 
some of the finest passages from our best poets, were presented. 
The teacher who would succeed in carrying out anything of this 
kind, will find it well to keep a scrap-book in which to preserve 
every piece of prose or poetry suitable for declamation, or for 
reading as rhetorical exercises. 



THE CONTRAST. 



THE FIRST PICTURE. 

In a school-roem, small and low, 
This is the way the minutes go — 
If you farther wish to know, 
Call, and facts will plainly show; 

Eyelids drooping 

Figures stooping ; 

Classes listless, 

Scholars restless; 

Teacher weary, 

School-room dreary, 

Looking sadly, 

Lessons badly ; 

Many sighing, 

Some are crying; 

Others idling, 

Sitting sideling, 

Lefl their seat 

To pinch or beat ; 

Study loudly, 

Answer proudly; 

Circumvention 

Claims attention; 

Air is horrid, 

Faces florid ; 

Learning never, 

Sickness ever 
Brooding over such a place : — 
Oh, Connecticut, my State I 
Rise thee from thy downward fate, 
Wipe away thy dark disgrace. 

THE PICTURE REVERSED. 

To a school room, large and airy, 
Hastens many a little fairy; — 
Flowers are blooming all around 



Wide and smooth the grcten play- 
ground; 
Boughs are waving in the breeze, 
Birds are singing in the trees ; 
Sunlight streaming gaily over 
Fields of waving grain and clover ; 
Some are shouting, some are singing, 
Till the clear-toned school-bell ring- 
ing, 
Calls them from their happy play, 
To the labors of the day. 

Sunny locks and rosy faces, 
Wearing childhood's thousand graces. 
Bow in solemn stillness there, 
While they lisp their morning prayer; 
And eaeh sparkling eye is hid 
By its fringed and droopin? lid. 
Softly falls, with holy seeming, 
Love, from realms of glory streaming, 
While each spirit eye is open, 
To behold some heavenly token 
Of blessing on the hours 
They shall spend in learning's bowers. 

Happy seems each little creature, 
Happy, too, their smiling teacher. 
While, 'mid truth,and bloom audsong, 
Glide the rapid hours along. 
These young hearts are learning well 
Virtue's most enchanting spell; 
Souls to holier life are bounding, 
By the influences surrounding; 
Spirits plume their new-fledged pin- 
ions 
For a holier home's dominions, 
And in Wisdom's pleasant ways. 
Fleets the morning of their dayk 
Exchange, 
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THE NUMBER OF SIMULTANEOUS LEADING STUDIES. 

[from C0HMIB8I0NVR SXTTB'B ANNUAL BErORT<^] 

In October I addressed letters to a considerable namber of prominent 
teachers, not only of Ohio, bat also of other States, to the following effect : 

** You are aware that in almost all our schools of every grade, both pub- 
lic and private, the daily studies are numerous, in many cases amounting to 
six or eight. Beading, Spelling, Penmanship, Geography, Arithmetic and 
Grammar are in hand every day. Thus pupils are hurried from one subject 
to another, and their attention diverted trom.each almost as soon as they 
have become interested, and prepared to study with profit. 

Would it not be better greatly to reduce the number of studies and reci- 
tations for each day, and give time for longer and more carefully prepared 
lessons in the branches selected for a given tine or term ? I have aot tine 
to argue the question ; but it is iny opinion that decided improvement 
might be made in this direction. Why not make Geography, or Arith- 
metic, or Grammar, the leading study for a given term ? I do not intend 
that this, or any other single branch, should be made the ercltmve study for 
a day. I would every day give due time to those studies and general ezer- 
ciaes which do not demand severe mental application in their preparation — 
such as Elocution, Spelling, Penmanship, Singing and Map-drawing. These 
would afford the requisite variety, relief and rest 

Please give me your opinion on the subject, and in shape for publication 
in my next annual report." 

Twenty-five of the gentlemen addressed responded, and their letters ap- 
pear in the Appendix of this report, marked G, and to which I invite atten- 
tion. I am confident that they will excite no little discussion of the subject 
to which they relate. So far are the writers from unanimity, that their 
views range along the entire scale from full indorsement to earnest rejection 
of the suggestion of my letter. They will, however, admit of classification 
as follows : 

First Class,— Those who more or less warmly favor a radical change, 
greatly reducing the number of leading daily studies. 

Second Class. — Those not in favor of a radical reduction, but who admit 
the desirableness of a limited change in that direction. 

Third Class.— Those opposed to any change, preferring the current prac- 
tice. 

The first class numbers more than both the others ; while each embraces 
names of the highest respectability. It is not strange that these gentlemen 
are not unanimous in their opinions, for the question is new, having never, 
so far as I am aware, been publicly discussed. They have viewed it from 
different standpoints — some from colleges, some from seminaries, some from 
normal schools, and some from common schools. I doubt not that an in- 
terchange of their respective ideas would go far toward harmonizing their 
views on the subject. And I trust that the presentation of the subject ni 
this report will awaken interest and promote inquiry which will result in 
the needed reformation. 

It is evident that the plan of a limited number of cotemporaneous studies 
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is not eqaally applicable to pnpils of different ages. Of those just eom- 
menciog their edacational coarse, very little in the way of real study can 
be reqaired. Their instraotion most be chiefly oral. It can not be ex- 
pected of them that they will bestow deep, continnoas thought upon a^y 
subject. In regard to them the rale most be, ** Here a little and there a 
little." As they advance in age and mental strength, there should be a 
constantly increasing amount of application to study — real work. 

Again, pupils far advanced in years, acquirements and mental discipline 
are able to give themselves to severe study, and they can do justice to 
several branches of learning, taken in close connection with each other. 

Between these extremes there is a middle class of pupils, comprising 
two-thirds of all the children in our schools ; and to them more than to 
either of the other classes the plan under consideration is strictly i4>pli- 
cable. But no plan will meet general acceptance which does not provide 
for all classes of pupils. I will therefore endeavor to adjust my suggestions 
to the different grades of children and youth, not attempting to follow the 
system of gradation practiced in any one school. This would be unneces- 
sary and useless, inasmuch as no one system of classification is of general 
prevalence. 

Suppose school children are divided into three general divisions, as fol- 
lows: 

Itt Class. Those under nine or ten years of age. 

2d Glass. All those included between the first class and the age when 
they shall be prepared for admission to the High School. 

3d Glass. Those who have passed into the High School. 

It is my opinion that children of the first class should not be confined in 
the school-roem for six hours each day, as is the almost universal practice. 
For a school made up of children whose average age does not exceed seven 
years, I would have the half-daily sessions limited to two hours each ; and 
these divided by suitable recesses. So far as practicable, I would in the 
morniog session require strict attention to their appropriate studies, which 
would consist of Reading, Spelling, and the simplest elements of Geography 
and Arithmetic. It is true that the very youngest children could do but 
little except receive instruction from the tefikcher. But those who had been 
in school for one or two years, could and should think for themselves, and, 
for limited periods, work. Taking out the time occupied by the recess and 
recitations, but little more than an hour would remain for preparation of 
lessons. In this way the habit of close application would be formed ; for 
I would have them made to do with their might whatever was required of 
them. 

The afternoon session I would have devoted to such general exercises as 
could not be called study, strictly speaking, but which would be productive 
of incalculable benefit to the pupils. To quote from one of my previous 
reports : 

^' A portion of this time might be devoted to gymnastic and calisthenic 
exercises, to various healthful recreations and amusements. Another por- 
tion of the afternoon might be given to exercises in drawing and singing, 
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branches of education which deserve to rank among the most important. 
Other hours might be devoted to instruction in manners, the proprieties of 
speech and behavior. Due regard might be had to moral culture and reli- 
gions obligation. It might be proper for the teacher to impart instruction 
10 regard to the prominent £aet8 of history and the lives of distingnishecl 
men, the nature and principles of government, and other similar matters. 
Mach useful information might be given in regard to various professions, 
trades and occupations in which men engage. For example, the teacher 
might hold before the pupils a bookj and describe the process of its manu- 
facture — the work of the paper-maker, the printer and binder. All these 
subjects children need to understand, and may understand, without an undne 
degree of mental exertion. "By this coarse amusement and instruction 
would be blended, and the school-room made the object of every child's 
affection. 

Once, at least, each week, I would have the teacher accompany the pupils 
on an excursion thromgh the neighboring fields aod groves. This occasioik 
might be improved for imparting instruction in Botany, Geology, Entomol- 
ogy, and Ornithology. The varieties of plants, flowers, herbs, grasses, 
grains, shrubs and trees— of soils and stones — of insects and birds — would 
uimish pleasing and profitable subjects for remark and inquiry. Upon 
these subjects all children should be instructed. It is a deplorable tr«th 
that in all our larger towns children are almost utterly ignorant in regard 
to them. There are thousands who could not tell the growing oats, barley, 
rye and wheat, nor the oak, beech, maple and hickory apart, nor distinguish 
between an owl and an eagle, a wren and a robin." 

In this way the physical, social and moral powers would receive far more 
attention than it is Ihe custom of our schools to give them, while there 
would be acquired a habit of fixing the mind closely and continuously upon 
the business which should demand its attention. 

I now come to the second class, composed of children from nine or ten to 
thirteen or fourteen years of age, and such as, in our Union or Graded 
Schools, are found in the Intermediate and Grammar Departments. They 
are those whose leading studies are Geography, Arithmetic, English Gram- 
mar, and, in some schools. History. And it was this class of youth which 
I had chiefly in mind when addressing the gentlemen in the inquiries already 
specified. 

I suggest that the morning session be devoted to a single leading stndy, 
be it Geography, Arithmetic or English Grammar. The entire session^ 
from nine to twelve o'clock, is three hours, from which we may deduct fif- 
teen minutes for recess, and the same time for opening exercises and inci- 
dental delays. I would allpw full forty-five minutes for recitation and direct 
instruction by the teacher. There would remain, as time for the prepara- 
tion of the lesson assigned, an hour and three-quarters. This time, broken 
by the recess of fifteen minutes, I would have the pupils study with all 
their heart, mind and strengths The afternoon session I would have de- 
voted to less laborious study. Elocution, especially in the way of reading, 
should receive the attention which its great importance demands. Orthog- 
raphy — the spelling of words, and every thing in regard to the sounds of 
lettexs, syllabication, derivation, the formation of plurals, etc. — should re- 
ceive its due share of regard. Penmanship and Drawing should have their 
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place IB the afternoon exercises. Time should be given for news-telling. 
There may be fifty children in the school, and they all should be kept 
informed in regard to important current intelligence. Many of them may 
be from families not visited by newspapers or other regular sources of in- 
formation. The teacher, if fit for his office, keeps himself thoroughly 
posted in regard to all the important movements and transactiors of his 
country and the world. How can he more profitably employ ten or fifteen 
minutes each day, than by telling his pupils the news from the capitals of 
the State and Nation, of the movements and achievements of our armies, 
and of what is taking place in foreign lands, showing from the map the 
localities of important events ? Vocal Music should occupy its time and 
place, and Gymnastics should be allowed an opportunity for its invigorating 
exercises. Once a week the teacher should give a lecture of thirty or forty 
minutes upon some appropriate subject. Manners, Morals, Science, Art, 
History, etc., will furnish him abundant themes. Some of these lectures 
may be rendered more interesting and instructive by the use of apparatus 
and by experiments. Many of these pupils will never enter the High 
School, or enjoy other opportunities for studying Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Geology, Astronomy, Physiology, or other sciences of practical 
importance. But by the teacher's weekly lectures they may gain an 
amount of knowledge upon these subjects which will be of value to them, 
and which may excite them to study them further in such ways as may be 
within their power. This lecture could be given in connection with the 
usual weekly exercises in declamation and composition-reading, thus making 
that afternoon far more interesting and profitable. While I would have 
good order, I would aim to make all these exercises cheerful, lively and at- 
tractive. Joy and happiness are no more out of place in the school-room 
than in the parlor. 

If it shall be said that I have assigned too great a number of exercises 
to the afternoon session, let me reply that few of them require much in the 
way of study, that some of them will occupy but little time, and that it is 
net necessary that all should receive daily attention. Some of them may 
be assigned, if necessary, to alternate days. Thus Beading may alternate 
with Orthography, and Penmanship with Drawing. 

Having thus sketched my idea in regard to the manner of study for 
pupils of the first and second classes named, and deferring, for the present, 
suggestions in regard to the third class, I deem it incumbent on me to as- 
sign reasons for the change proposed. " Cui bono?** — What is the use? 
is a question which all Americans are sure to ask when anything new is 
suggested. 

First. This plan affords the opportunity for long and connected lessons. 
The morning lesson in a leading study will be two or three times as long as 
those usually assigned under the current practice. During a term of twelve 
weeks, the pupil will have gone over as much ground in the study pursued, 
as he would in two years, if that study had been taken in connection with 
two or three other leading studies. In this vvay a given subject — Geogra- 
phy, for instance — comes before the mind of the pupil in its entirety^ and 
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not ID small fragments. Subjects are taken in extended connection, and 
the relations of the parts to the whole are easily comprehended. This 
consider an immense advantage over the current practice of taking very 
short lessons — of dividing and sab-dividing subjects which should be taken 
as a whole, and leaving the pupil's knowledge of his subject a mere patch- 
work, with the patches very imperfectly united, if united at all. Our plan 
erects a temple of knowledge, made up of large and solid blocks of granite, 
which •* break joints," or overlap each other, which temple, like our own Capi- 
tol, has the high virtue of durability. It costs labor and time to raise one 
of those huge blocks to its position ; but when the work is done, it shows 
for itself that that time and labor have been wisely expended. Four or 
five smaller stones might in the same time have been placed in that wall ; 
but though they might together have filled the same space as the larger 
block, they would not have been, either in the way of ornament or utility, 
one-half as valuable. 

The current plan attempts to erect its temple by throwing together cob- 
ble-stones. It is not very difficult, and it requires but little strength ex- 
pended upon each one ; but the building goes up slowly, and, when finished, 
there is no safety in it, for the parts are not " fitly joined together," and 
cemented and compacted as a whole. In truth, it is no building at all, only 
a mass of boulders. 

I have read of a student who, when he had completed the reading of 
Tirgil, inquired of his tutor whether " Virgil meant any thing." He had 
been so long in reading it, droning over it for years, that he saw nothing in 
that splendid ^neid except a jargon of words without signification. In 
much the. same estimation are the *' finished " studies of our schools held 
by many of their graduates. 

Second. This plan involves the opportunity and necessity for continuous 
applicaiion to a given subject. The vice of the old system is that it is 
constantly diverting the attention from one object to another, thus failing 
to secure for the pupil the ability to fix his whole attention upon the sub- 
ject he has in hand, and keep it there. Most justly does Mr. West remark 
that the plan which I have suggested would produce " a habit of continued 
and persistent thought and effort in one direction, so essential alike to im- 
mediate advancement and thoroughness in studies, and to future success in 
any department of business." 

Third. The plan presented or suggested o^orJs ^*Vae /or ^cacAiw^. All 
thorough and successful teachers have felt themselves troubled and cramped 
for the time requisite for recitation, and for imparting direct instruction. 
How true the words of Mr. Cathcart : " In many of our schools the num- 
ber of studies is so great that the teachers have no time for the very duties 
that give a name to their profession. They are constantly engaged in the 
., business of Hearing lessons, and not in teaching,^* 

Both experience and observation have convinced nre that much more 
than the usual amount of time should be allowed for recitations, and the 
requisite teaching in connection with them. But one week ago I was pres- 
ent at a recitation in one of the best schools in our State. When the bell 
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struck for dismiseing the class, the teacher remarked that he had not had 
half the necessary time for his purpose. So all onr best teachers are daily 
made to feel. 

At the recitation of each leading branch of study, there should be a re- 
view of the previous day's lesson in that braach, time for questioning upon 
the lesson of the day to an extent suflicient to test the knowledge of each 
member of the class on the subject, and then time for direct instruction by 
the teacher. Suppose the lesson has been in Geography. Let the teacher 
go hey(md the text-book in explanation and illustration. Let him make 
free use of globes and maps. Let him relate historical facts connected 
with the localities mentioned in the lesson. Let him speak of the men 
whose names are associated with the erents which hare transpired in those 
places. The lesson has been, we will say, upon India. How much an in- 
telligent and well educated teacher can say to the interest and profit of his 
pupils, giving them information not contained in the text-book. Robert 
Olive and Warren Hastings, Bishop Heber and Henry Martyn, General 
Havelock and Nina Sahib, the Nabobs and the Moguls, Calcutta and 
Madras, Poena and Delhi, Cawnpore and Lucknow, the manners and cus- 
toms cf the people, their castes and social relations, their pagodas and 
religious rites, the rise and history of the East India Company and the 
character of their Governor Generals, the Christian missions and missiona- 
ries, furnish themes which, in the hands of a competent teacher, can be 
made to thrill the minds of his pupils and afford them useful instructfon. 
The same course may be taken with all countries. If the lesson has been 
Arithmetic, or Grammar, the teacher will find room and occasion for ex- 
planation and instruction far beyond that eontained in the textbook. 

But I need not dwell longer upon this point ; for all our really competent 
teachers know and lament that the multiplici^ of recitations in most of 
our schools prevents and forbids that there should be much real teaching. 
They well understand that the mere business of asking questions and listen- 
ing to answers ia not ttctching in its true signification. 

Fourth. The idea proposed eeonomue$ time. In a school where the 
pupils pass often to and from their recitation seats, lay aside one class of 
books and take up another, and change continual^ from one study to an- 
other, very large amounts of time are of necessity lost Pupils cannot 
take their thoughts from one subject and concentrate them upon another, 
without occupying considerable time ia the operation. This waste in one 
year will, in the aggregate, amount to no less than four weeks. 



NoTB.— We regret the necessity of omitting the concluding remarks of 
Mr. Sm TTH. in which he answers some of the ok^ections which have been or 
may be urged against the plan proposed. In a note, at the dose, he 
disclaims advocating or indorsing the *' lecture system " of teaching. 

We commend the views and suggestions so ably set forth in the above 
article, to the careful consideration of all our readers. We intend to pre- 
sent our opinion of their feasibility in our next issue*— Ed. Monthly. 
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ERRORS IN OBJECr TEACHING. 

BT LKWM FAESXAK.* 

Form, Domber and space are said t6 be the three ultimate sources of all 
oar ideas respectiog the material world. From number anc^ space emanate 
the seiences of Arithmetic and Geo^aphy, while from form proceeds onr 
sy^em of Object Lessons. Number and space can only answer the two 
questions, ''hmo many^* and "where'* but to form belong or attach the 
qualities and description of all created things. The study growing out of 
the latter, therefore, in its most extensfre sense, embraces all natural science. 

In this system of Object Lessons we discern two purposes. First, the 
primary purpose which underlies all education, that of disciplining facul- 
ties ; and, secondly, the acquirement of knowledge. In Ohject Lessons, as 
m all other studies, these two purposes do not bear to each other an equal 
ratio of importance. The first always desenres peculiar prominence. A 
miatake has been made here in dignifying the less important use of these 
lessons to the highest place. Teachers regard them as the mediultf through 
which to impart eyerything concerning the natural world. Thef greatest 
amount of knowledge that can be taught is with them the end. As this 
kiftd of knowledge is so great that we can compass but a small part of it in 
the few years of school, it becomes in this view a puzisling question, how 
mueli and what kind of knowledge is most usefal. 

A little insight into the history of these lessons will sol re much difficulty. 
The President of the Board of Cincinnati Schools says in his report, 
•* The object of these lessons is to correct the tendency, so common and 
pernicious, of making study a mere process of memorising and cramming. 
The Object method reyerses this method, and compels the pupil to evoke 
and work oat by his own intelligence and resources the analysis of every 
subject brought before him." Mr. Calkins, too, speaking of them in his 
excellent book, observes, " Their predominant use is the development of 
the perceptive faculties and the cultivation of habits of accurate observa- 
tion, not an exercise of the memory. Let us remember this original inten* 
ties of counteracting the evils ot a memoritor system. Observation being 
the act of seeing, requires the presence of an object. Therefore to teU the 
clilM about common things is not to teach it to observe, 

** But," it is asked, *' are not the perceptive faculties cultivated by pre- 
senting again the reiults of a former observation ? " We believe rery little, 
if any, this being mainly, if not entirely, a process of the memory. The 
diAoulties of this r^-presentation are apparent. Our aUtmft to cultivate 
observation implies that what ie past was superficially seen. Lapse of time 
dims the vividness of perceptions. Our experience proves that few, if any, 
familiar obiects can be selected which have been more than slightly observed 
by even a majority of the pupils of a room. Now, if the few that observe 
answer, do not the many get the name or term without the idea, and does 
* Teashsr of Object Usions in the Sixth Distriot School. Cinoinsati. 
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not ibis degenerate into a mere memory exercise ? Add to this the habit 
of inexperienced and indolent teachers who, nnmindfal of the evil they do, 
tell their popils on the slightest hesitation, and in force the name without 
the idea by a concert recitation on the blackboard. 

We do not entirely condemn the memorizing of knowledge of common 
things. It is often necessary to impart instruction concerning things which 
cannot be seen-. Bat this will never cultivate observation, though it may 
induce a greater desire to observe. At least this ought not to exclude a 
more correct idea. The intention of these lessons, in our opinion, can 
only be carried out, and the perceptive faculties truly cultivated by the 
actwU presentation of objects. *' Instruction must commence with actual 
ingpecHon^ not with verbal descriptions of things." If this be true, how 
useful to us are those text-books which are mainly filled with subjects which 
cannot be brought into the school-room ? Can observation be exercised 
upon a shoe-shop or printing-office, by pupils in their benches at school ? 
It is in vain you tell them to go to the shoemaker and printer. They have 
neither the time, opportunity or inclination. We say, a piece of chalk 
picked from the board as you come in, is a far better subject than either of 
the above ; something you can see, handle, taste, break, etc. This develops 
what we want to get at. The books we have spoken of, are good books for 
lessons on common things, but this is a different idea altogether. We must 
be careful, while we '' seek to acquaint the pupil with the world with which 
man has always to deal,'* we do not lose sight of the first and most import- 
ant object of these lessons, which is, to give the pupil a keen observation 
with which he may go forth into a world of beauty, and walk, not blindly, 
but as one seeing. We want first to open the avenues to the soul, and then 
the light will pour in and irradiate it. 

We would take delight, were it not out of the province of our subject, to 
show the perfection, '* half divine,*' to which the senses, especially tbe eye 
acd ear, can be cultivated. Here is work enough to do, and if the mind is 
to be lumbered up with science in infancy, do let us wait till we set these 
powers going. To this end, a substitute far better than any text-book is a 
good cabinet of objects from house, shop, garden, and field. We want this 
before we can teach at all. 

A good plan is, to divide the scholars into classes or grades, according to 
their progress. Select for a three months' eourse of instruction fifty objects 
that can be seen, heard, tasted, handled, etc., for each class. For the kw> 
est, choose subjects that will draw out clear ideas of form, color, size, ma- 
terials, use. Choose for the second what will in addition illustrate smooth, 
ness, hardness, roughness, density, porosity, brittleness. For the third ^ 
transparency, opaqueness, elasticity, ductility, malleability, etc., always 
adapting the subjects to the advancement of the child. Mr. Calkins has 
marked out an admirable method of accomplishing part of the intent of 
these lessons in the development of the ideas ot form, color, and size. A 
step in advance is the cabinet arranged in order of properties, simple, more 
and more complex. A very small sum of money, or even individual in- 
genuity, can secure what seems to us a requisite in making successful this 
branch of instruction. 
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LESSONS ON FORM — FIRST STEP. 

I All fintHstep lessons in this work are desifcned **for ehildren firom four to five years of 
age, or during the first year of their 8ohool>life."l 

1. LESSON ON THE SURFACE AND FACES OF SOLIDS. 

The teacher presents to the claeg an object — ^say a square box. Tell me, 
which is the ontside ? Which is the inside ? Which is the bottom ? Which 
is the cover, or lid ? Where are its sides ? We will tnm the box over ; 
now, where is the top of the box ? Where the bottom ? Tell me if you 
can see any difference between them. Then what can yon say of the parts 
of the ontside ? They are alike. We call the outside, surface, and the 
parts of the snrfac«, faces. What do we call the outside ? What do we 
call the parts of the ontside ? 

The teacher may then show them a regular solid — a cube, for instance, 
and ask, What do you call this ? A block. Show me its top ; its sides ; 
Its bottom. I will turn the block over : now show me the top ; bottom ; 
sides. How many faces has this block ? Let one child point out one of its 
faces, another a different face, etc., till all are pointed out. 

We will now repeat what* we have learned. The outside of an object is 
called its surface. The parts of the surface are called faces. Show me 
the faces of the box ; of this book ; of the boakcase ; of your slates, etc. 
The teacher may now show the class another object— say a sphere — and 
call upon one of the children to come and cover the surface with his hands. 
How many parts has the surface ? Do yon know the name of this object ? 
(If the children call it a boM, the name may for the moment be retained.) 
Here is another object (a cone). Show me its surface. Move your hand 
over the whole surface. How many parts are there to this surface? What 
do we call these parts 7 Faces. Let us compare the faces of the objects 
before us. If I move this block, will it roll ? Why not ? Bight ; becausa 
its faces are flat. Instead of flat, say plane. But if I move this object 
(the sphere), what will it do? Why will it roll? Because its surface is 
round. Teacher places the cone on its base, and asks, Now, will this object 
roll ? Why not ? Teacher places the cone on its side, and moving it, asks, 
And now what can yon say it does ? It rolls. And why ? Now repeat 
An object may have a plane or a round surface. It may also have plane 
and round faces. (The cylindrical and conical objects belong to this class.) 

2. ON THE EDGES AND CORNERS OF SOLIDS ; THE IDEA OF STRAIGHT 
AND CURVED DSYELOPED. 

The teacher again presents the block, and asks a child to point out two 

of its faces that meet each other. She bids him further move his finger 

along between them. (Presenting the blade of a knife.) Where do the 

faces of this blade meet ? Yes ; at the edge. Now let us call the meeting 

of two faces an edge. What is an edge ? Show me the edges of this 

block. How many are there ? Where do they meet ? What do you call 

this part of a table-top ? Yes, a corner ; edges meet in a corner. Repeat 

6 
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this. How many corners are therein this block? How many edges do 
yon see in this object (a sphere) ? How many corners ? How many edges 
in this object (a coa») ? How many comers ? We might in the latter case 
call that one comer at the top its paint. Point out the edges and comers 
of this table ; of this book ; of this tumbler, etc. 

Now move your finger along one of the edges of the block, and now on 
the edge of this solid (the cone). Did yon move exactly in the same way ? 
Who can tell me the difference ? 

Althongh the children may already have both the idea and names of 
straight and curved, yet we may seiae this opportunity of illustrating one 
of the most important elements, or rather the element of form, by means ot 
drawing. For this purpose the teacher draws distinctly and correctly a 
ttratght line and a circular curve on the blackboard, and gives them the 
names of straight and curved lines. She then asks which of these lines 
represents an edge of the cube, and which of them the edge of the cone. 

If any further definition of straight and curved is required, the teacher 
may say, The straight line never changes its direction, while the curved 
line is continually changing its direction. The word " direction " may be 
illustrated by the teacher, in moving from one point in the room to another. 
By going directly, or the shortest way, she describes a straight line ; on the 
contrary, if she gradually turns to the right or left of this line, and then 
returns to it again, she has been out of the straight line ; and if her motion 
was traced on the floor, it would be by a curved liae. 

The teacher must make some other curves on the board, beside the circle 
and the arc, in order that the idea of curve may become somewhat general- 
ized. 

She lastly requires the children to name and point out objects, the edges 
of which describe a straight line ; others, of which the edges are curved ; 
others, which have edges both straight and curved. 

It may be well for the children, as well as the teacher, to know that in 
copying objects from nature, we draw what is called their outline ; this out- 
line is sometimes analogous to the edges of the solid, which form the boun- 
dary of our view. But in some solids, as the sphere, the cone, the cylinder, 
the outline does not always coincide with the edges, but is visible on the 
rounded surface. — Prof. H. Kbusi, in Shddon's Object Lessons. 



ORAL LESSONS IN GEOaRAPHY. 

SEASONS OF THE TEAR— Z0NE8, LATITUDE, ETC. — CHANGE OF SEASONS. 

[We oopy th« following sketohes of lewons on these snbjeots from White's Class-Book 
of Geography— pp. H* 35, and 50. We have made a few changee, the better to adapt the 
extracte to our pages.] 

The Four Seasons.— Spring — vegetation springs from the ground. Nature 
clothes herself with leaves and flowers. Days grow longer and nights shorter ; 
the sun at night is more nearly overhead. Names of the Spring months. 
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Summer — the sun season ; sun nearly overhead at aoon ; long days and short 
nights. Haying and harvesting. Grain formerly cut with a sickle; now with 
a cradle, or a reaper. Grass cut with a scythe ; also with a mower. Names of 
the Summer months. 

Autumn, also called i^aZZ ; leaves, fruit, etc., /aZZ to the ground. The days 
grow shorter and the nights longer ; the sun nearer the horizon at noon. (Ex- 
plain what is meant by horizon.) The farmer gathers his corn, potatoes, apples; 
etc. Squirrels gather nuts for Winter's use. Frost comes ; change in color of 
leaves. Speak of the hues of the foliage of the more common forest trees. 

Winter — the wind sea&oiL Short days and long nights; sun not as nearly 
overhead at noon as in summer. Snow keeps the earth warm ; falls very deep 
in Canada; sometimes buries cattle, sheep, etc.; fences covered; houses almost 
covered. Sleigh-riding on the snow crust. Snow houses of the Eisquimaux. 
No snow in many countries ; a great many people never saw ice. 

Call attention to the fact that the shorter the shadows of objects, the more 
the sun heats the earth. Change in the length of a person's shadow during the 
day ; shortest at noon. 

The shadow of persons shorter at noon in Summer than in Winter, for the 
same reason that it is warmer at noon than at nine o'clock in the morning. 

The nearer the sun to the zenith (explain the term), the shorter the shadow of 
objects, and the warmer the sun's rays. 

Zones, Latitude, etc.— Early in the use of the map, children should be 
taught the names of the various circles, the names and location of the zones 
their seasons, cUmates, etc. 

Starting from the winter s day at home, present a vivid picture of Arctic cli- 
mate, with its long night-winter and day-summer (the sun just above the horizon), 
its intense cold, its cheerless mantle of eternal ice and snow; nearer the tem- 
perate zone, its short summer and stunted vegetation, its fur-protected animals 
and its fur-wrapped inhabitants. 

In the same manner, picture the wet season of the torrid zone, with its tor- 
rents of rain and luxuriant vegetation ; the dry season, with its burning meridian 
sun, cloudless sky, and parched plaina Speak of the animals and plants pe- 
culiar to this zone, the languid inhabitants, etc. 

Call upon the class to state in what zone each political division of North 
America is situated ; of South America. 

Show that the warmth of the sun's rays diminishes as we go from the Tropics 
toward the Poles ; the consequent dependence of the climate of a place on its 
latitude. Explain what is meant by north latitude and south latitude. 

Show how latitude is reckoned on maps. Explain the use of parallel lines. 
Name well-known islands, cities, etc., and have the class give their latitude. In 
a similar manner develop the idea of longitude. 

Change of Seasoks. — The explanation of the change of seasons and of the 
variation in the length of day and night, requires a skillful Dse of the globe 
and advanced classes. The majestic sweep of the earth around the sun, the 
plane of its orbit, its revolution on its inclined axis, etc., must he seen by the 
mind's eye. This is net a child's task. There are, however, certain important 
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fads in regard to the manner in wbich the sun's rays strike the earth at dif- 
ferent seasons of the jear, with which pupils should be made familiar. Such 
questions as the following, beginning with those &cts which lie within the pupil's 
observation^ will lead to a true idea of the sun's position throughout the year : 

In what month is the sun nearest overhead at noon ? Why is the weather 
warm ? When is the sun farthest from the zenith at noon ? Why is the weather 
cold ? During what season is the sun coming toward the zenith ? When is it 
going from it? Whati then, is the relative position of the sun at noon during 
each season of the year? 

Which way would you go to get directly under the sun at noon ? How far 
must you go ? Suppose you should reach the Tropic of Cancer on the 21at of 
June, which way would your shadow fall at noon? Where would the sun be? 

Suppose now you were to travel so that the sun may be directly overhead each 
day at noon, which way would you go ? Whtn would you reach the equator ? 
When the Tropic of Capricorn ? Which way would you now go? When would 
you again cross the equator? 

When would yon reach the Tropic of Cancer? How long since you left it? 
How many times have you crossed the equator during the year ? In what 
months ? What is true of the relative length of day and night at these periods ? 
Can you now tell why this line (pointing to it) is called the equator. 

Which way would your shadow fall at noon, if you lived in Quito in August? 
In April ? Now, if the rainy season follows the sun, (as it does), how many 
rainy seasons would there be near the Tropic of Cancer ? At the equator? 

In a similar manner, the apparent position of the sun at noon to a dweller in 
the South Temperate and the Frigid zones, and the connection between the 
sun's rays and the Tropic and Polar circles, may be familiarized. 



#ffidat g^pavtm^ut. 



OFFICE OF STATE SCHOOL COMMISSIONER, ) 
Columbus, Ohio, February 9, 1863. ) 

To-day my official connection with this department closes. I do not presume 
that the public will take special interest in this fact, and it would not be in good 
taste for me to issue a farewell address upon the occasion, or in any way assume 
for my retirement a degree of importance which the public are not likely to 
recognize. Still, I can not deny myself the pleasure of employing the oppor- 
tunity for expressing to the people of Ohio my profound sense of obligation for 
the honors and numberless kind attentions of which I have been the recipient. 
The office with which for six years I have been intrusted, I esteem as second 
^ to no other in the State in regard to importance and respectability. In all 
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parts of the State, and by all classes of our people, my official visits and labors 
have met nothing bnt the kindest reception and acknowledgment Without an 
exception worthy of notice, the press and the people of all political parties, and 
of all religious sects, have treated me with all the consideration and kindness 
that I could have desired. 

But my special acknowledgments are due to the School Officers and Teachers 
of the State. • My indebtedness to them is greater than I have power to express ; 
and I give them the assurance that their kind attentions shall be held in lasting 
remembrance. 

While tendering due thanks to all persons and parties for favors shown me, I 
commend to their regard and confidence him whom the people have chosen to 
succeed me in this office. 

Truly and gratefully, 

ANSON SMYTH. 



Office Ohio Educational Monthly, \ 
Columbus, 0., Feb 21, 1863. j 
Hon. Charles W. H. Cathcart, ^ate School Commission^' : 

Dear Sir — Inasmuch as the published opinions and recommendations of the 
School Department have contributed largely to the success of our school sys- 
tem, we cordially tender to you the usual use of our pages as a channel of com- 
munication with the teachers and school officers of the State, 

Accept the assurance or our hearty co-operation with you in all your efforts 
for the improvement of our schools. 

Very truly yours, 

E. E. WHITE k CO., 
Publishers Ohio Educational Monthly. 

OFFICE OF STATE SCHOOL COMMISSIONER, ) 
Columbus, Ohio, February 24, 1863. ] 
Mr. E. E. White, Editor Ohio Educational Monthly : 

Dear Sir— I accept with great pleasure your kind offer of the use of your 
pages " as a channel of communication with the teachers and school officers of 
the State." 

Allow me at once to appropriate a small part of the space thus granted to 
me, for the purpose of calling the attention of your readers to the necessity of 
giving the Ohio Educational Monthly a wider circulation and a more liberal 
support 

I consider it a matter of the highest importance, and essential to the success 
of our educational system, that all who are engaged in the business of giving 
instruction to the young, should have some common medium of communication 
that will secure to them that interchange of thought so necessary to those as- 
piring to excellence in a profession that can be perfectly learned by no one 
who does not carefully study the lessons furnished by the experience of others , 

The friends of education in this state are so fortunate as to possess in the 
Educational Monthly a school journal which has perhaps no superior amongst 
the many periodicals of the kind now published in the United States. To in- 
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crease the circle of inflnence of this messenger of enconragement and good 
counsel, is a work of positive good to the cansc in which we are engaged, and 
every one having the interests of our schools at heart, should regard such a 
work as a part of his dutj. 

I desire especially te see an increased circulation of the Monthly amongst 
our school officers. I fully concur in the opinion of my predecessors in office* 
^' that Township Boards of Education may subscribe for our State educational 
paper, that the Township Clerk and the Clerk of each Sab-District may each 
receive a copy of the same, and pay the expense thereof irom the contingent 
fund ; " and I sincerely hope that no officer to whom this privilege may extend, 
will fail to avail himself of the opportunity thus afibrded him of becoming 
acquainted with the practical working of our school system. 

Respectfully yours, 

C. W. H. CATHCART, 

State School Commissioner. 



AN EASY METHOD OF SOLVING NUMERICAL EQUATIONS 
OF THE FOURTH DEGREE. 

BY T. E. ftULIOT. 

In the number of the Monthly for January, 1862, 1 gave a method for 
the finding of the integral roots, if any, of a numerical cubic equation ; 
I now proceed to apply the same method to the solution of an equation of 
the fourth degree. 

Let there be given the equation, x* — 2 x^ — 23 x^ + 24 x -f 144 = 0. 

24. 144. 
Divide by x^, x2— 2x — 23 + — + - t = 

' X x2 



Or by transposition, x2 — 2 x = 23 — ^^ + -^) 

Or, putting IT = — + —, x^ — 2x-=23 — w 

X X2 ^ , 

Complete the square, x^ — 2x + l = 24 — w 

Extract the square root, x — 1 = ± >/24 — w 



Or, x = l±|/24--w (A) 

But, - = ^+^4 

' X ^ X2 

Multiply by x2, tr x2 = 24 x + 144 

Multiply by to, w^x^ — 24 m> x = 144 w 

Complete the square, tv^x^ — 24 to x + 144 = 144 w + 144 

Extract square root, to x -- 12 = ± |/144 to + 144, or d= 12 |/to + 1 

Or, x= -±— v'^M^l = -(12±12i7;rfl) (B) 

10 to to 
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If the given equation has integral roots, 24 — to in A an4 w + 1 in B 
mast be complete squares. We must therefore find some value of w which, 
substitnted in A and B^ shall make 24 — w ^.vAxo -\-\ complete squares and 
give the same valae of x. 

In A, w cannot be greater than 24, and may be 24, 23, 20, 15, 8, — 1. 

In B, w cannot be less than — 1, and may be 24, 15, 8, — 1. 

1. Let fc — 24 ; then, in -4, a; = 1 

In ^, a; = 3 or — 2 

But these values being different, neither can be the true one. 

2. Let 10 = 15 ; in ^, a; = 4or — 2 

in J5, fic = 4 or — f f 

Therefore 4 is one of the roots of the equation. 

3. Let w = 8 ; in ^, a: = 5 or — 3 

in-B, a; = 6or — 3. 

Therefore — 3 is another root. 

4. Let IT =—1; in ui, «=:6 or— 4 

in jB, « = — 12 

Neither value is a root of tho equation. 

Two roots having been determined, the equation may be reduced to a 
qnadratic by dividing it by {x — 4) (« + 3) ; but, in practice, having found 
one root, it is generally more convenient to divide the given equation by 
X + ot — that root, according as it is negative or positive, and thus 
reducing the equation to a cubic, the solution of which, by this method, 
is generally simple.^ Thus, having found by the substitution of 15 for w 
that 4 is one of the roots, divide the given equation by x — 4 ; the quotient is 

a^ + 2«2— 15« — 36 = 
Divide by x to bring it to the form of a quadratic : 

a:2 + 2a; — 15 — ?i = 0. 

x 

Let — = 117, or 36 = sc 10 ; transpose, 

X 

x^+2x — \b-\-w 
Complete the square, x'^ + 2 x + \ = l^ -{- w 



x-\-i = ibyi6 + w 



Or, « = — l±i/16-i-w 

1. Letw =—12; a? =*--l=h5 = +1 or — 3; buta;w=36'; there^ 
fore + 1 cannot be another value of x, but — 3, since — 3X — 12 = 4-36. 

2. Letw = 9; « = — 1±5 =4 or— 6. 

Therefore 4 is a third root of the equation, since 4 X ^ = 36. 

Lastly, divide the cubic equation x^ '{-2x^ — 15 a— 36 by (ac + 3) {x — 4); 
the quotient is a: + 3 = 0, or a; = — 3. 

Therefore the given equation has two roots, each = 4, and the other two 
equal roots each = — 3. 

This method was given by John Buck, of Cambridge, England, in 1823' 
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THE NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMISSIONER. 

This report, the sixth made bj the retiring Commissioner, presents a very satis- 
factory exhibit of our school interests. Like its predecessors, it is a very read- 
able document, and is replete with valuable " facts and figures.'* In addition to 
the lengthy extracts already quoted, we have space to present only a very 
brief summary of its contents. 

The Commissioner states that the war has not seriously affected our schools. 
The absence of many excellent teachers who are in the army, is felt, in some 
instances seriously, but in most cases their places are well filled. The action of 
the General Assemby, at its regular session, restricting taxation for school pur- 
poses, is proving very injurious in some localities, particularly in our villages, 
and smaller cities, and sparsely settled counties. The reduction in teachers' 
wages* together with the increased expense in living, is estimated to be equiva- 
lent to a reduction of forty per cent on the salaries paid teachers two years 
ago. An increase in teachers' wages is justly urged. The amount of school 
levy in each township in the State is presented to show that our schools are 
not a burden on our people. We confess that we are somewhat disappointed in 
not finding these facts backed up by an urgent appeal to the General Assembly 
to remove the unnecessary and increasingly oppressive restriction upon our 
school levies. Why deny the children in a few localities in the State the same 
educational privileges enjoyed by others? Doubtless, the Commissioner sup- 
posed the application of his facts too obvious for statement 

The total receipts during the school year ending Aug. 31, 1862, and including 
the balance on hand Sept 1, lh61, ($788,570 01), is $3,554,376 71. The ex- 
penditures were as follows: For teachers $1,900,878 10 ; for sites, building and 
repairs $335,894 51; for fuel and other contingent expenses $264,295 80. 
Total $2,501,068 49, which are $439,606 40 less than the expenditures of the 
preceding year. The amount paid teachers is about ten per cent less than the 
year before. 

The number of youth enumerated between 5 and 21 years of age was 920,890, 
an increase of 7,930 on the enumeration of the previous year. The number of 
youth enrolled in the schools was 723,669, an increase of 6,942. The average 
number of scholars in daily attendance was 433,342, or about sixty per cent of 
the number enrolled. 

A table giving the enumeration, enrollment and average daily attendance for 
the past six years, shows an increase in enumeration of 82,853 ; in enrollment 
of 120,322; in average daily attendance of 82,476. The last two items, j)ar- 
ticularly, indicate a very creditable progress in the efficiency of the schools. 
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The number of schools in the State is 15,152, as follows: Common 14,728, 
High 144, German and English 108, Colored 172. In explanation of the fact 
that the number of teachers employed is 6,238 greater than the namber of 
schools, the. Commissioner states that though a Unioil school may have several 
departments and a number of teachers, it is reported 'as one school We think 
the discrepancy is also due to the custom, in many parts of the State, of em- 
ploying different teachers for the winter and summer terms— male teachers being 
employed, to a great extent, only for the winter term. 

The number of teachers employed during the year in the Common Schools 
was 20,688; High 269; German and English 93; Colored 174; Private and 
Select 266. Total males 10,459; total females 10,931; total of both sexes 
21,390. The female teachers exceed the males by 472; the Commissioner is of 
the opinion that our schools would be improved by greatly increasing this 
majority. 

The number of school buildings erected during the year was only 373. The 
total number of school houses in the State is 10,422, estimated to be worth 
$4,649,903. The value of our school houses ranges from $50 to $50,000, the 
average value being less than $450. In 1853, the school houses, of the State 
were valued at $2,000,000, giving an increase in value, during nine years, of 
$2,649,903, or one hundred and thirty-two per cent. 

The number of teachers receiving certificates for 24 months was 747; for 18 
months 2,266; for 12 months 8,040; for 6 months 8,896; for less than 6 months 
1,612. Total 21,561— males 10,595 ; females 10,966. The number of applicants 
rejected was 7,403, or about one-fourth of the number examined. 

" The greatest number licensed in any one county is 621, in Ashtabula, The 
smallest number is 45, in Ottawa county. The highest number rejected in any 
county is 321, in Lorain. The lowest number is 2, in Butler. The fact that a 
greater number was rejected than licensed in Lorain, is not to be attributed so 
much to the coaiparative ignorance of the candidates, as to the strictness of the 
examiners." 

The table showing the number of scholars in each branch of study taught, is 
worthy of attention. Two branches only. Surveying and Trigonometry stand be- 
low Botany. While but 33 scholars studied Botany, 284 studied French, and 
453 Moral Philoshphy! 

The whole number of Female Seminaries in the State is 23, employing 208 
teachers; number of students in regular classes 1,736; in partial and prepara- 
tory courses 1,169; graduated in 1862, 191; value of buildings, sites, etc., 
$876,000. 

The whole number of Colleges in the State is 15. Reports from eleven present 
the following facts: Number of students in the regular classes 869; in partial 
and preparatory courses 1,083; graduates in 1862, 151; value of buildings, sites, 
etc., $932,000; other endowments $642,600; namber of volumes in libraries 
96,000. All our colleges have done their whole duty to the government Many 
of their sons have nobly fallen in its defense. 

The leading topic of the report is "The Number of Simultaneous Leading 
Studies," a portion of which we have copied in another placa Other impor- 
tant questions are discussed, among which are the *' Office of School Commis- 
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sioner" and " Pardsan Politics in School Management" The Commissioner is 
of the opinion that the qaestion of politics is having little influence in the man- 
agement of onr schools; that there has been a general acquiesence in the idea 
that oar schools shall be kept sacred from political disturbance. '^ There have 
been a few exceptions to this general fact which I devoutly trust will not mul- 
tiply." 

The appendix contains a large number of interesting letters and other docu- 
ments, beside full tables of statistics. The report is now in the hands of 
County Auditors for distribution, of whom our readers can secure a copy by 
applying for the same. 



THE DAYTON SCHOOLS. 



We recently had the pleasure of extending our acquaintance with these 
Schools and have a few notes on their organization and condition which we 
trust will be of interest to our readers. 

No city in the West, of equal size, has shown greater liberality in providing 
for the education of its youth than Dayton. Every vote of its citizens has 
favored ample school accommodations, an adequate course of study, and com- 
petent and well-paid teachers. Within a few years, four spacious and well- 
arranged school buildings have been erected and two others remodeled. 

The Dayton Schools are divided into six grades or departments: Primary^ 
Secondary, Intermediate, Junior, Senior or Grammar, and High School. The 
departments below the High School are grouped in five District Schools, each 
of which is under a Principal, who has the supervision of its instructioa and 
discipline. 

In 1856, the Board of Education, convinced of the necessity of more efficient 
supervision, established the office of Superintendent and elected Mr. James 
Campbell, then Principal of the High School, to the position. At the close of 
two years of efficient labor, attended with great progress in the schools, Mr. 
Campbell resigned to engage in another business. Whereupon the Board, with 
a view to economy, abolished the office and placed the schools again under the 
direction of the several Principals. 

In this attempt to conduct a system of schools efficiently without a helmsman, 
the Dayton Board have departed widely from the approved and successftil policy 
of other cities. The experiment has been tried under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. The schools are favorably organized for such a plan, have been iu 
charge of experienced Principals and started in excellent " running order." 
What is the result of a five years* trial ? The testimony of every person with 
whem we conversed on the subject, is, that the schools are not making satisfac- 
tory progress, and must inevitably retrograde unless they are placed under the 
over-sight and direction of an efficient, energetic Superintendent, responsible 
for their condition and earnestly devoted to their improvement The teachers 
of Dayton are equal in ability and faithfulness to those of any other city in the 
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State, but they are not competent to the task of infusing a oneness of aim and 
spirit into the labors of each other. 

High School. — We spent most of one daj in this school and were highly 
pleased with its condition and management It is under the control of an able 
and experienced corps of teachers, consisting of J. W. Hall, jr., Principal, and 
James Campbell, S. C. Crumbangh, William Smith and Mrs. H. N. Sterens, 
assistants. The work of instruction is arranged so as to give to each teacher 
those branches in which he most excels. Mr. Hall teaches most of the day, the 
classes coming into his room for this purpose. 

The scholars are seated in four separate rooms under the assistant teachera 
Mrs. Stevens — an accomplished and efficient teacher — has charge of the girls of 
the two upper classes; in the other rooms, both boys and girls are seated. 

The Course of Study is as follows, the school year being divided into four 
terms: 

FiBST Ybab.— Warren's Physicftl Geography, LoMioK'a United States Hittory (each two 
terms), Greene's Elements of Giammar, Latin Grammar (oommeeed). Analysis of Eni^lish 
Wexds, Ray's Algebra (Part First). 

Second Teas.— Latin (Reader and Caesar), Algebra (Second Fart), Geometry (Plane 
and Solid), French or German. 

Thibd Ybab.— Physiology. Natural Philosophy, Botany (eaoh two termi), LaUn (Six 
Books of Aeneid and Cicero's Orations), Natural Theology (one term), Plane and Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry Cone term). 

FouBTH Yeab.— Chemistry* Latin (Horace, DeOffioiis)* Mental Philosophy (two terms)) 
Rbeteric, Geography of the Heavens, Geology (eaoh one term). 

Penmanship and Reading two and three lessons each per week during the 
course. 

Scholars who propose to go to College, take Greek in place of some of the 
studies which they will be required to study there. 

We made inquiry in regard to the number of scholars that complete the 
course and learned that during the years of 1858-59-60 and 61, the number 
admitted was 213, and the number graduated 56. This indicates that about 
one-fonrth of each class completes the course. There are some who go through 
in one or two studies; others who finish the first three years. Of a class of 52 
admitted three years ago, 33 now remain; 43 completed the first two years. 
The whole number of scholars now enrolled is 156. 

The classes are examined at the close of each study and certificate are given 
to those scholars that stand the requisite per cent. At the close of the coarse, 
those only (as a general rule) are awarded diplomas who have received certifi- 
cates in all the studies of the coursa 

We were pleased to find the system of marking recitations, taking up reports, 
etc., quite similar to that used in the Cleveland High Schools and with like 
results. The order and quiet which prevailed, both in school and at recesses, 
seemed to be due to a controlling sense of propriety rather than to outward 
restraint The personal bearing of the seholars was gentlemanly and ladylike, 
not an instance of boorishness or ill-manners attracting our notice. Indeed the 
entire spirit of the school was admirable, reflecting great credit upon its genial 
and live Principal and his excellent associatea The Dayton High School is aa 
honor to the city and ought to be the pride of all its citizens. 

(A few observations on the District Sehools will appear next month.) 
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SCHOOL QUESTION IN THE SENATE. 

Early in the present session of the Legislatore, Mr. Bierce, Chairman of the 
School Committee in the Senate, introduced into that body a bill providing for 
the election of Township School Ezanuners. The bill was referred to the 
School Committee, a majority of whom, on reporting it back, recommended its 
passage. It was discussed in committee of the whole and ordered to be en- 
grossed for its third reading on the following week, (Feb. 18th). The possibility 
that a measure so fraught with disaster to our schools, might pass the Senate, 
roused the friends ot education to secure its defeat On the final vote, the bill 
had iuBt five friends — Messrs. Bierce, Coates, Gardner, Hood and Ready. It 
was killed most handsomely. Why a man so full of crotchets on the school 
question as Senator Bierce, was appointed Chairman of the Committee on 
Schools, succeeding ez-Senator Monroe, is past our comprehension. No man 
in the State has made himself more odious to teachers, of whom he rarely 
speaks (in the Senate, at least,) without a sneer. He seems to have a peculiar 
spite against what he terms " tuppenny school-masters " — doubtless, with good 
reason ! We trust he will now be content to let our school system alone. Sena- 
tors Sherrard> Gunkle, O'Connor, Lang. Robison, and others, deserve special 
credit for their able defense of the school law. 

Another bill providing for the election of County School Examiners, instead 
of their appointment, was introduced into the Senate by Mr. Coates. The School 
Committee recommended its passage, but the Senate indefinitely postponed the 
bill by the decisive vote of nineteen to nine. There is a strong feeling in the 
Legislature against making any changes in our excellent school law. 

In the House, Mr. Cook, Chairman of the Committee on Schools, has intro- 
duced a bill restoring the former hmit of the school levy, but its passage is 
doubtful unless the necessity of such action is strongly urged upon the Legisla- 
ture. The friends of the schools, especially in those localities where the school 
revenue is inadequate, should at once send in petitions. Letters written to the 
members of either branch, will greatly aid. We are in receipt of letters request- 
ing us to use our influence to secure more favorable legislation in this matter. 
We are ready to second the efforts of the friends of our school system through- 
out the State. There must be outside influence. 



Chass's School Furniture.— Believing this furniture to be superior to auj 
other sold in the West, we have undertaken to act as the manufacturers* agent 
in this State. Boards of Education, Principals of Seminaries and Academies, 
and other parties wishing to furnish school-rooms with elegant, durable and 
cheap furniture, are requested to correspond with us. If any of our frieads 
who know of school- houses about to be built or refurnished, will communicscte 
such information to us, they will confer a great favor. 
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Michigan. — The Twenty-Sixth Annaal Report of the Superintendent of 
Instruction, Hon. John M. Gregory, is an able document, largely devoted 
to professional topics. Mr. Gregory's reports all show the hand of a prac- 
tical educator who is as much at home in dealing with the internal work as 
with the external management of a school system. Thirty-five pages of 
the report are devoted to a discussion of the value and true order of com- 
mon school studies, in which a course of study for the common district 
school is fully mapped out. The true principles of teaching are stated with 
great clearness. He also discusses at length the best methods of teaching 
the several elementary branches, including Object Lessons and Oral In- 
struction. 

Such a report as this, entering every school district in the State, must 
exert a powerful influence npon school instruction. We have marked a 
brief extract on the value of Geography as a primary study for our pages. 

Bound Yolumbs. — We have a few bound volumes of the Monthly for 
1861 and 1862, which we will send by mail, postage prepaid, on the receipt 
of $1.1 5 per copy. 

We wish to purchase a few copies of the Monthly for 1860. Persons 
willing to part with the whole or a part of the volume, are requested to 
correspond with us. 

A Teachers' Institute will be held at Grafton, Lorain county, daring the 
last week of March. We hope to see a large gathering of teachers. 

W. H. Wblls, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Chicago, has 
been re-elected by the Legislature of Illinois as a member of the State 
Board of Education for another term of six years. 

N. A. G ALKiNS, the well-known author of the " Primary Object Lessons,'' 
has been elected Assistant Superintendent of the Public Schools of New 
Tork City. He has the supervision of the Primary Schools in which there 
are about 1,000 teachers and 100,000 children. 

MosEs WooLsoN, A. M., late Principal of the Girls* High School, Port- 
land, Me., has entered upon the Principalship of the Woodward High 
School, Cincinnati, in place of Bev. D. Shepardson, resigned. 

B. R Brown, late Superintendent of the Jackson Union Scheol, has 
been appointed a teacher in the Chillicothe High School at a salary of 
$800 per annum. 

T. E. SuLioT, our excellent contributor, has been teaching for a few 
months in the Western Reserve Eclectic Institute at Hiram. He has 
recently been tendered the position of teacher of Languages in the 
McNeely Normal School at Hopedale. He would be a valuable accession 
to this worthy institution. 

Thos. D. Bougber has been appointed teacher of Mathematics in the 
South Western Normal School, in place of W. D. Henkle, resigned. Mr. 
Henkle, in a published card, states that the school is now furnishing 
students as great advantages as at any former time in its history. 
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A CLA8S-B00K OF Geography: Containing a complete Syllabus of Oral Instruction on 
the Method of Oliijeot Teaehing; also. Hap flxeroises. systematicalb arranged for Glws- 
Drill. Adapted to any Series of Geographie9> By £. E. Whitb. A. M.. Editor of the 
Ohio Educational Monthly, Published by W. B. Smith A Co., No. 137 Walnut street. 
UiBoinnati. 

Objeets are not always great or small according to their material dimensions. The 
shepherd-boy of Bethlehem was greater than the giant of Gath. Peter Hitchcock who 
weighs one-fourth as much as Humphrey Marshall, is four times as large. The soult not 
the body, is the measure of the man. The same rule applies to sermons, speeches and 
books. Some of them resemble certain nuts which look large, but cracking them develops 
a great deal of shell and but rery little kernel. With others, this fact is reversed. 

These thoughts have been excited by an examination of Mr. White's little work on Ge- 
ography. It contains but sixty-four 16mo. pages ; but it embraces more valuable thoughts 
and suggestions than some books of twenty times its siae. It presents the true system of 
teaching Geography, admirably carrying out the principle that the child should be taught 
"^ ideas before to or (2«." '*It begins begins where nature begins, with the child's little 
world of home,** It leads the young pupil from this to points more distant. Geographies 
too often begin as does Knickerbocker's history of New York ;— ** According to the best 
autherities, the world in which we dwell is ahuge, opaque, reflecting, inanimate mass, 
floating in the vast ethereal ocean of infinite space." The first work of the pupil is to 
^wallow the world whole ; then by hemispheres ; then come oceans, continents, zones, lat- 
titode, longitude, etc. This praotioe is about as rational as would be the attempt to 
dress a boy by putting on his overcoat first and his nether garments afterwards. 

The ** Syllabus" is truly multum in parvo. It presents to the teacher a complete and 
practical guide in oral instruction in Geography, thus meeting a want long felt in our 
schools. From the absence of suoh a guide, the '* Oral Geography " of ourprinted courses 
of study has been decidedly an ** unknown quantity " in primary instruction. 

I make no attempt to specifV the many excellent peculiarities of this work) but take 
sincere pleasure in reconmiending their easy discovery to the Educators of the State. Its 
general use in our schools will result in a much-needed reform in the methods of teaching 
this important, but much abused, study. A. S. 

A Mantal op Elementary Insteuotion, for the Use of Public and Private Schools 
and Normal Classes ; Containlnglt Graduated Course of Object Lessohs for Training 
the Senses and Developing the Faculties of Children. By E. A. Sheldon, Supt. of 
Hchools, Oswego, New Yerk ; assisted by Miss M. £. M. Jones and Prof. H. Erusi. 
Published by Charles Scribner, New York ; Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. Price 
$1.50. 

The fact that this work is from the very fountain-head of Object Teaching in this 
country, gives it a prestige over all similar publications. As the embodiment of the sys- 
tem of elementary instruction taught in the Oswego Training School for Teachers, and so 
successfully introduced into the Primary Schools of that city, it will claim more than or- 
dinary consideration. Its authorship is also greatly in its favor, having been prepared by 
persoBj who not only understand the principles of the system of Object Teaching, but who 
are familiar with its practical workings and details, and who have also fully imbibed its 
spirit. It will not be strange, however, if this circumstance causes the work to be 
j udged on too high a standard of excellence, and thus subjects it to severe criticism. 

The work does not profess originality, either in thought or arrangement. For its prin- 
ciples and methods, it gives due credit to the great educational reformer, Pestalossi* It 
is based on the English work by Miss Elisabeth Mayo. Not only is the general plan of 
Miss Mayo's treatise followed, but many of the lessons have been copied, with such 
changes only as adapt them to American schools. The portions of the work prepared by 
Miss Jones are written from notes made in part during her term of fifteen years' service 
in the Home and Colonial Training Institution, London. The Lessons on Form and In- 
ventive Drawing by Prof. Krwsi, the latter original with him, are admirable. The les- 
i^ons written by Mr. Sheldon are a credit to their Amerioan origin. 
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The entire work ri^dly conforms to the same ezoellent plan, presenting* indeed, rery 
•light evidenoe of its trinal authorship. £ach lesson Is arranged in four graduated steps* 
designed to oerrespond with the first four years of school training—a rery valuable feat' 
urci though we think the book contains exercises which properly belong to a later period 
of derelopment. 

Our aoQuaintance with the book is as yet limited ; still we can safely say that* for the 
professional teacher, it is the most complete and satisfactory presentation of the Pesta- 
lozsian method of primary instruction that has yet appeared. We regret that the price 
places it beyond the reach of to many of our teachers. Publishers and authors forget 
that teaefaers, of our primary and district schools eq^ecially, are only half paid » 

In some future number, we hope to present a general idea of the course of instruction 
developed in this work. 

A SBOOifD Book in Gbomktbt. By Thomas Hill* LLD., President of Harvard Col- 
lege. Boston : Brewer k Tileston. 1863. Price SO cents. 

Dr. Hill has long and unanswerably maintained that Geometry (its facts) should precede 
all other studies. His scheme for its study is, that the first step should be the training of 
the pereeptive fMOulties of the little child in the observation and analysis of forms ; the 
second* the exercise of the imacination in the distinct conception of ideal forms ; the 
third» the development of the reasoning powers in the proof of Geomotrical truths ; and 
the fourth, the application of these truths to practical use. 

The ** First Lessons in Geometry "—an admirable little work published several years since 
"-covers the first two of the above stepp, more particularly the second— the conception of 
geometrical forms ; the object of the " Second Book in Geometry" is to complete the re- 
maining two steps, viz.: to develop the child's powers of reasoning and to teach him how 
to use geometrical knowledge. The First Book is designed to precede the study of num- 
bers beyond the more elementary processes ; the ** Second Book " is designed to follow 
Arithmetic. 

In this work* as in its predecessor. Dr. Hill has departed widely from the beaten track 
of modem authors. The work is eminently original. The common idea that the study of 
Geometiy consists in following the author along the path of reasoning which be has 
cleared* is discarded. Instead, therefore* of a thick volume of demonstrations, we have 
a thin book which seeks to initiate the learner into the art of finding out for himself the 
path of demonstration, and then supplies him with unsolved problems and undemon- 
strated theorems on which to exercise his powers. 

The best teachers of Geometry in our acquaintance exercise their classes to a consider- 
able extent in originating demonstrations. Here we find what we have been feeling 
after, clearly developed. We know of no work on Geometry so suggestive andinstruetive 
to the teacher. We believe that to Dr. Hill more than to any other educator will belong 
the credit of restoring this noble study to its true position in our courses of instroetion. 
Few teachers of Geometry will read this book without modifying their method of teach- 
ing the subject. 

Manual op Gtmnastio Exsrcibbs for Schools and Families. By SAvmsL Mason, 

Master of the Bliot School* Boston. Published by Crosby & Nichols* Boston. 16mo. 

48 pp. Price, SS cents. 

This is a most welcome little manual on a very important subject. It presents a series 
»f Free Gymnastic Exercises which, the author says, *' have borne the best of all tests. 
actual tmal in the »ehool-room" The exezaises are such as have been successfully prac- 
ticed in the Eliot School for the past two years. They are all performed without appa- 
ratus, and are so arranged that one position follows another easily and naturally. Three 
hundred and twenty-seven positions or exercises are described, a number of which are 
illustrated with cuts. 

We heartily commend this practical work to teachers, with the hope that it will con- 
tribute largely to the introdaotion of physical exercises in all our schools. 

McGuffbt's Nbw High School Rbadek : Embracing about Two Hundred Classic Ex- 
ercises. For Advanced Classes. Publishers : Cincinnati* W. B. Smith k Co. 
We used this work for about three years* after its first publication, and were well pleased 
with it. It contains fewer pieces ill suited for class drill than any other reader for ad- 
vanced classes we have ever used. The selections are largely from standard writers, and 
present the requisite variety both in style and subjects. Many of these selections, both in 
prose and poetry, are the finest reading-pieces in current literature. On literary grounds* 
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we miglit objoet to the liberty taken with some of the selectiozui from well-known writers, 
but the neceuity of adapting every exercise in a School Reader to iu specifio use as a 
rhetorioalinstramenttdoubtleas justifies these omissions and changes. We hare fonnd 
snoh brief selections as*' The Moral Law." *' And What Then." *' Selections in Pdetry." 
** Selections in Prose." '* Patriotism." ** Cleon and I," etc*, the most interesting and effi- 
cient for oiaes instruction. Even the omission of several beaatif al stanzas in ** Drowned I 
Drowned!" (Bridge of Sighs) improves it as a piece for drill. A like abridgement of 
** The Bells" would cavse it to be read with increased effect. 

Thb Musical Mirror: Part !• A new Volume of Instructions In Vocal Music, with nu- 
merous practical Exercises attractively arranged upon an Original Plan. Part II. Music 
harmoniously adapted to Sacred and Secular Words, the whole designed especially for 
Public Schools. Colleges and Singing Glasses. By Sirbno B. Phipps. Published by 
Oliver Ditson & Co- . Boston. 

We have examined no collection of music designed for schools, in which so much atten- 
tion is given to the principles of the art as in this. One-third of the entire work-^Part 1 
—is devoted to the ** Elements " and to " Vocal Exercises." We do not understand music 
as a science sufficiently to judge of the merits of these lessons; but a friend in whose 
musieal judgment we have more confidence, says that it presents "the true method of 
teaching that art in schools." and he recommends the work to teachers everywheroi *' a» 
embodying a system at once practical and complete." 

Part Second contains a choice collection of excellent music for Schools and Singing 
Classes. Many of the pieces we have heard sung in schools, and can commend them as 
favwites. The mechanieal appearance of the work is unusually attractive, reflecting as 
mneh oredit upon its Eastern publishers as the contents do upon its Western author. 

A copy ef the book will be forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of sixty cents. Ad- 
dress S. B. Phipps, Columbus, Ohio. 

Nbw Elemkntabt Alobbba : In which the first principles of analysis are progressively 
developed and simplified. For Common Schools and Academies. By Bbnjamin 
Obbxnlbap. A< M., Author of a Mathematical Series. Published by Robert S. Davis & 
Co., Boston ; J. H. Biley k Co., Columbus, O. 

This work is entirely new, and completes the author's well-known Series of Mathemat- 
ics. It is designed as an introduction to the Treatise on Algebra, and is characterised by 
the same general exeeUencies, though it is of a more elementary and practical oharaeter. 
The definitions and rules are stated with great conciseness, and the demonstrations and 
explanations are clear and thorough. The whole subject is developed by a simple and 
progresnve analysis, admirably suited to the capacity of the young learner. The problems 
are numerous and appropriate. The subjects of Factoring and Radicals are treated in a 
▼ery satisfactory manner. 

In our judgment, this is one of the best works in Mr. Greenleaf's exoellent Series* It 
will compare favorably with any other Elementary Algebra with which we are acquainted. 
The papw is of the best quality, and the book is beautifully printed and well bound. 

A Tbxt-Book on PBNMANanip ; Containing all the established Rules and Principles of 
the Art. with Rules for Punctuation, Directions and Forms for Letter Writing. To 
which are added a brief Hisiory of Writing and Hints on Writing Material, etc.. etc. 
For Teachers and Pupils. Adapted for use in connection with any well arranged Series 
of Copy Books. By H. W. Ellswobth, Teacher of Penmanship in the Public dohools 
of New York City, etc. New York: D. Appleton A Company. WCB. ^ 

The above somewhat lengthy title tells briefly the whole story in regard to this treatise. 
It embodies the practical instructions and directions of a successful teacher of penman- 
ship, and will be found a valuable hand-book for all teachers of this important and use- 
ful art. The directions are illustrated by two hundred wood cuts which present very 
clearly every principle and combination. About one-third of the work is devoted to 
Letter Writing, a much neglected matter in most of our schools. Price, postage prepaid. 

Books Adybbtisbd this Month.— Read what the publishers say ef Wood's Botaniei, 
Gray's Botanies, Robinson's Mathematics, Wells' Scientific Series, Bryant & Stratton's 
Book-Keeping, Brown's Grammars (notice next month). Guyot's Wall Mnps. Allen's Pri- 
mai7 Geography, Smith's Geography. Hill's Geometries, Worcester's Dictionaries, Camp's 
Geographies, White's Class-Book of Geography, <^uackent>os' Grammar, *' Ohio Standard 
Series,""EcleeticSeries,"and last, but not least, the Ohio EducationcU Monthly (3d 
page of cover). 
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ON THE QUALIFICATIONS OF THE TEACHER. 

BY S. A. N. 

In this essay an attempt will be made to consider some of the 
requisites for a good teacher. At the outset it is taken for granted 
that his intellectual acquirements are more than sufficient for his 
place ; but no learning, however varied and extensive, will supply 
the want of other qualities. Paradoxical as it may seem, many 
, of our best teachers are inferior scholars ; but they possess the 
rare ability for imparting all that they know, and for infusing a 
desire for higher attainments. This gift is innate, and found only 
in those that love their calling. In this love for the work lies the 
first secret of success. This gives courage under difficulties, in- 
spires hope, and stimulates to renewed diligence. The teacher 
should love his work, not merely because it supports him, but be- 
<5ause he has committed to him duties among the most precious 
upon earth. With this love will follow diligence, zeal and enthu- 
siasm sufficient to give a hearty zest to his labor. 

It is indispensable that the teacher know something of the 
minds with which he has to deal ; or, in other words, that he have 
some knowledge of human nature. Although the minds of child- 
ren are immature, they generally have inclinations as decided and 
fixed as those of adults. It costs a child as hard a struggle to 
7 
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give up a desired point as it does a grown person ; nor is the 
difficftlty lessened when its desires seem to depend upon the whims 
of its elders. In our dealings with our equals, we instinctively 
seek to gain our ends by fair words and by observing fit times for 
negotiations. In our individual experience, we find it vastly 
easier to yield a mooted point to persuasive arguments than to 
arbitrary power. We should recognize this feeling in children on 
all appropriate occasions, and give them the opportunity of vol- 
untary compliance before employing stronger measures. In most 
cases, their better sense will lead them to take the initiative step 
toward right action, when the point in question is fairly presented ; 
and ready obedience will be best secured when the necessity for 
obedience is felt and acknowledged by themselves. 

The teacher should know how to regard the infirmities of the 
child's nature, whether natural or engrafted. Much of the way- 
wardness of children depends upon their parents. A neglected 
child, in morals or manners, ought not to be expected to fall into 
decent habits at once. The discipline of the school-room is widely 
different from that of even the best ordered family. The teacher 
can allow no parleying, no half-finished tasks, no willful insubor- 
dination ; but parents, through mistaken love, dally with their 
authority, and waver between indulgent lenience and Draconian 
severity. Misgovernment at home, however much to be regret- 
ted, can not fail to give an unfortunate bias to the child. It is 
the part of a prudent teacher to consider the circumstances of the 
child and make full allowance for them. Above all, children 
should not be punished for the faults of their parents. 

A man differs from a child in proportion as his animal nature is 
under the control of his mental powers. The child revels in the 
exuberance of his vitality ; every nerve is constantly on the alert ; 
every sense is awake to new impressions, and every muscle quivers 
for action. Shall we expect that this healthy animal life will be 
brought under control without an effort, and that the child will 
change from the bustle of the play-ground to the quiet of the 
school-room without some symptoms of restlessness ? It is cruel 
to insist upon any constant position, an imposition to which no 
grown person would submit. 

The teacher is bound to exercise common sense in allotting 
tasks. The crowning error of teachers lies in their overestimate 
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of the mental ability of children. We all attempt too much.^ Our 
pupils are not of less calibre than we once were, neither are they 
more capable ; but, at an age when we were plodding through 
nerely reading, writing, and arithmetic, with perhaps a touch of 
grammar or geography, they are prattling of sciences their fathers 
know nothing of. In too many cases it is mere prattle, the shal- 
lowest kind of surface work. Of course we teach, or, at least, 
ought to teach, better than we were taught ; but this much we 
ought to bear in mind, that a child can accomplish only a certain 
amount in a given time, that he cannot go much beyond the ave- 
rage limit in a given time, and that the sum of the information 
acquired will not vary much, whether comprised in few or many 
items. 

The teacher should love his pupils, to say the least, so far as to 
make him honestly desire their welfare. He should be willing to 
enter somewhat into a child's feelings, and view the trials which 
beset the tyro, from the child's standpoint. The little vexations 
of life which adults thrust contemptuously aside, are not little to 
those unlearned in stoical philosophy. The trivial amusements of 
children are worthy of attention, and sometimes of co-operation. 
But the love of the teacher should go farther and higher. It 
should consider the welfare of the pupil, not merely as the school- 
days are passing slowly along, but when school-days shall be 
ended, and the young heart shall enter a rougher and noisier 
world, and labor toward the final rest. 

As a natural result of this love, the child has a right to expect 
from the teacher a patience that waits long and is not oflFended. 
We are apt to dwell, even to satiety, upon our notions of the trials 
of teachers, and magnify our troubles beyond the reality ; but, in 
doing this, we forget the other side of the question, that the child 
has his trials and vexations, not less, perhaps not more, than are 
ours. Doubtless children are as mortified at their failures as we 
are vexed. We should be careful to turn this feeling to the 
proper channel, to make a failure an incentive to renewed exer- 
tions, rather than an efiectual discouragement to further trial. 
It is worse than useless to impute stupidity to the result of well- 
meant efibrt. Probably few of us can not recall instances when 
our best endeavors were ill received by our instructors, and those 
are fortunate w^ho can recollect that their spirits rose under un- 
merited rebuke. 
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The chad has a further right to expect from his teacher not 
merely firm resolutions, but a consistent character. He must find 
in his teacher no unsteady wavering between rule and misrule, 
that uses the rod for minor offenses to-day, and passes without 
notice the graver misdeeds of the morrow. This jewel of con- 
sistency shines not less bright in our calling than in others. 

More than all, the child should find in his teacher an abiding 
love of truth ; for from this he will learn to cherish the same him- 
self. Any one is to be pitied who is guilty of intentional deceit ; 
but deceit is doubly to be regretted when it is practiced upon 
children. Promise as little as possible, whether of rewards or of 
penalties ; but keep the promise to the letter. A lie, whether 
acted or spoken, is subversive of all confidence. 

In thus enumerating the qualifications of the teacher, many 
points must of necessity be omitted. The perfect teacher is a 
scholar, apt to teach, a gentleman, courteous in his actions, and a 
Christian, walking in the light of God. Though far from our 
standard, let us hope and pray we may approach somewhere 
near it. 



ON THE TEACHING OP COMPOSITION. 

i BY T. E. SULIOT. 

[CONCLUDED.! 

When, by repeated exercises of this kind, the scholars have 
acquired readiness of expression, and, what is of equal import- 
ance, confidence in their own powers, they may be trusted to 
select their own subjects, in the form of a narrative of some 
event in their lives which may have left on their minds a vivid 
impression, or of a letter to a friend describing some excursion, 
some simple family occurrences, etc., etc. 

But long before the list of exercises which I have suggested, is 
exhausted, your pupils, trained, as we assume them to have been 
from the very first day of their grammatical course, to combine 
words into sentences, will have gained such facility and fluency of 
expression, such confidence in their powers, that composition, in- 
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stead of being a task and a toil, will be a positive pleasure — that 
pleasure which always accompanies an act of conscious power. 

When you have succeeded in bringing them to that point which 
has been the aim of your labors, it were unwise to confine them 
any longer to set subjects. Let them feel at liberty to give the 
reins to their imagination, to their inventive faculty. All that re- 
mains for you to do is to set before them correct models of com- 
position, to urge them to improve their taste and store their minds 
with facts and ideas by a judiciously selected course of reading. 

I will now conclude in the eloquent words of the writer from 
whom I borrowed my introductory quotation. He does not, in- 
deed, tell us what means the learned scholar took with his lively 
pupil ; but I trust that, provided the course which I have endeav- 
ored to sketch, were faithfully followed, not, indeed, according to 
the lifeless routine of the letter, but in the spirit, the result would 
not materially differ from that which ultimately crowned his 
efforts. 

" Grammar — Grammar which had been a synonyme for all that was dry, irk- 
some and useless — a beating of the wind— the crackling of thorns under a pot 
— even Grammar assumed for her a charm, a wonder, a glory. She saw how 
the great and wise had shrined in fitting words their purity and wisdom and sor- 
row and suffering and penitence. She saw how love and beauty and freedom 
lay floating vaguely and aimlessly in a million minds, till the poet came and 
crystallized them into clear and prismatic words, tinged for each with the color 
of his own fancy, and wrought into a perfect mosaic, not for an age, but for all 
time. Led by a strong hand, she trod with reverent awe down the dim aisles of 
the past, and saw how the soul of man, bound in its prison house, had ever 
struggled to voice itself in words ; how the mother-tongue had laid the nations 
under contribution to increase her treasury — gathering from one its strength; 
from another its stateliness ; from a third its harmony ; till the harsh, crude, 
rugged dialect of a barbarous horde became worthy to embody the love, the 
wisdom and the faith of half a world. So Grammar taught her to reverence 
Language." 

To be sure, this beautiful passage is taken from a fictitious 
story. It is not the sober, matter-of-fact result of actual experi- 
ment ; but it is, nevertheless, a grand, a glorious truth. The 
value and beauty of fiction consist in its truth to nature. What 
matter though the events therein related never actually did take 
place there and then and in the precise manner stated, provided 
we feel, when reading the tale, that it might and must be true, or 
that, under the same circumstances, the hero and heroine of the 
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Story must have felt and acted as they are represented to have 
done. The writer has but embodied and condensed into a short 
narrative the fruits of his whole life's experience. 

I feel little hesitation in appealing to those who have known 
what it is to struggle with the diflSculties of a subject, either in 
mastering its dry technicalities or in making them intelligible and 
palatable to other minds, whether the barrenness and repulsive- 
ness of Grammar do not mainly arise from the unnatural severance 
of Grammar from Language, thus robbing the former of what 
constitutes its life and its beauty. It is only by retracing our 
s^eps, by seeking Grammar where only it can be seen with its fair 
and true proportions — in Language — that the study of it can be 
made profitable and interesting. 

Enough, I hope, has been said to show how the subject ought 
to be handled, in order to impress upon the mind, with all the 
power of a living interest, what common grammars give only in 
dry definitions and repulsive rules. " The cultivation of Gram- 
mar through Language would then become, as it ought to be, sub- 
servient to the cultivation of self-knowledge, self-control and self- 
. improvement. To any teacher alive to his task, what a wide field 
would be opened for intellectual and moral influence!"* 

Finally, in order to complete the instruction in the mother- 
tongue, there should be put into the scholar's hands a selection of 
national literature, from the time when the language had accom- 
plished its transition from the Norman-French to the English 
idiom. Such a collection, compiled on a sufficiently extensive 
scale, accompanied by a history of English literature and with 
short biographical and critical notices of the various writers from 
whom the extracts were selected, would be of immense service to 
the cause of education. 

If a different course has been hitherto followed, it can be ac- 
counted for only by the inveterate empire of habit and example 
over our better judgment. But it is time to shake off the yoke of 
routine. What if the well-drilled pupil can parse and analyze the 
most complicated sentences according to the most approved pat- 
tern, and can quote chapter and verse to support his assertion ? 
Do not all teachers of any experience know that all that and more 
may be achieved without the pupil being any thing better than 

* Dr. Biber. 
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the passive recipient and slavish echo of the thoughts of others ; 
that he may remain, at the same time, entirely ignorant of the 
philosophy of the subject, of the peculiar physiology and genius 
of his own language, unable to detect any but the grossest errors 
in the writings of others, or to avoid them in his own ; unfit not 
only to wield with ease and power that grand instrument for im- 
pressing the minds of men. Language, but even to discover and 
appreciate in works of genius the beauties of style and expression 
which have consecrated them forever. At least, he will only have 
a dim and uncertain perception of literary excellence, for which 
perception he w^ill be indebted solely to natural taste and consti- 
tutional sensibility, not to any light which may be afforded to him 
by the dry and grim system of grammatical rules and exceptions. 

" The analytic process which has been so long relied on, in this 
branch of instruction, has signally failed. Pupils have been 
trained to analyze the most difiicult sentences, who yet are unable 
to speak and write correctly. The abstract principles of gram- 
mar are of little practical benefit till, from frequent and continued 
use, they are recognized and observed consciously."* Let not 
the young teacher misunderstand me. I do not mean to speak 
against Grammar. I reverence it as one of the emanations from 
the human intellect I only wish to bear my testimony against 
the technical and formal manner in which the tyranny of custom 
has hitherto compelled us to learn and teach it. 

As I view Grammar, it appears to me to be the embodiment of 
what is most wonderful and grand in the human mind — the power 
of giving a living form to thoughts that would otherwise flow in 
listless and useless currents through the brain. It teaches each 
of us the genius and power of his own particular idiom — how to 
bend it to every purpose of persuading, moving, awing or elevat- 
ing other minds; it extends indefinitely the range of our purest 
enjoyments by enabling us to analyze and appreciate the beauties 
of those master-pieces of poetry and eloquence which, more truly 
than the bloody exploits of the battle-field or the wrangling con- 
tests of the forum, constitute a nation's glory. 

* Dr, Tower's Grammar. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF PLANTS. 

BY DR. P. W. MOSBLBCH. 

The intelligent reader will have observed, in my preceding ar- 
ticles, that I do not exhaust the subject which I bring before him, 
but give mere outlines to guide him. He may add a great many 
observations interesting to th© learners, and vary the objects in 
various ways. 

I wish now to place the teacher at his ease in the most difficult 
part of the science of Botany, namely, classification. 

There are, first, two great divisions of plants, namely, such 
plants as have flowers, properly so called, and such as have no 
flowers. Let the teacher bring in a plant of the mushroom tribe, 
or a lichen, a fern, or a moss. All these plants he can readily rec- 
ognize ; everyone knows a mushroom, a puff-ball, and also lichens 
that grow so abundantly on the bark of trees, old logs and walls, 
and even on the bare rocks. 

T. Did you ever see a flower, or stamens and pistil, on a mush- 
room? 

P. Ne, sir; nor seed. 

T, They indeed have no flowers, and therefore are called flow- 
erless plants ; and, if you want to learn a big word, I will write it 
for you — here it is: cryptogamous. They are, therefore, such 
plants as have no flowers, nor stamens and pistils, and which have 
been named for that reason flowerless, or cryptogamous plants. 
Such plants are the four tribes or orders of mushrooms, lichens, 
mosses and ferns. All the other plants, having flowers with 
stamens and pistils, are called flowering plants, or phanogamous. 

But, did you say that such plants as the mushroom have no seed ? 
You are mistaken ; they produce abundance of seed, so fine and 
so light that they float in the air. We do not call them seeds, how- 
ever, but spores ; but new plants grow from them, just as from 
seed. See this puff-ball, for instance. I squeeze it a little, and 
smoke comes out ; and what do you think this smoke is ? It is a 
cloudy agglomeration of thousands of spores, each one of which is 
able to produce another puff-ball. But be careful not to let this 
smoke of the puff-ball get into your eyes ; it will injure them. 

Now, I will tell you another thing which people should know, 
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but many do not. Farmers often complain of smut and brand in 
corn and wheat, which destroy many an ear. They are plants of 
the mushroom tribe, or fungi, and, when full grown, represent a 
mass of black or brown spores, as fine as flour, being composed of 
millions of seeds. The farmers tear them off and drop them 
on the spot, and thus sow their fields with abundance of smut 
and brand spores, which will infect the crop of next year, not 
only in that field, but in other fields, also, and even oyer a wide 
extent of country. 

What should the farmer do, whose crop is thus infected? 

P. Why, he should carefully take off these black masses of 
spores, and carry them to some other place. 

T. Very well. But that would not be enough ; he must bum 
them up, otherwise the wind will carry them all about. 

Did you ever see a fern full of brownish dust on the back side of 
the leaf, or frond, as it is called, of ferns ? Well, this brown dust 
is spores. I can show you these spores under the microscope,* and 
you will see that they are seeds, looking very much like the little 
eggs we examined the other day in the egg-bag of a flowering plant. 
As for the mosses, I want you to look at them. They are extremely 
neat and beautiful plants. They bear little capsules on the top of 
slender threads, wherein they hide their spores; and the capsules 
are covered with a delicate lid, or cap, as it is sometimes called. 
When the spores are ripe, the little moss takes off the neat caps 
from the capsules, and the spores can come out. The lichens bear 
a multitude of little open saucers, of various and delicate colors, 
and in these saucers the spores are matured. 

The flowering plants are divided again into two great divisions. 
Some increase, or grow thicker, by adding layer upon layer. 
Woody plants, such as trees and shrubs, add a new layer every 
year to the former, or ring upon ring. And now there is a tree 
cut down in yonder woods, and I want you to go and look at it, 
and then tell me how old it is ; and, moreover, to tell me the na- 
ture of the seasons during which it grew — ^whether they were fe- 
vorable to its growth, or not. 

P. Oh, who can tell that ? 

T. Is no one among you able to tell me the age of that tree cut 

down? 

*Every teacher should possess this instrument; it opens to himself and child- 
ren a new world of wonders. 
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One pupil. I believe, sir, I can. Did you not say that every 
year a new layer was added to the former ? 

T. So I did say. 

P. Well, then, I will count the layers, or rings, which can be 
seen in the cutting, and the number of them will be the number of 
years the tree was growing. 

T, Well, my boy, I will put a good mark to you for that. But 
who can tell me how to find out the nature of the seasons during 
which the tree grew ? 

A pupil. I guess I can. I think a plant grows better and 
stronger in a good season than in a bad one. Therefore, the 
thicker rings will, I suppose, indicate good seasons, and the thinner 
ones bad seasons. 

T. That beats all. I did not think you would find it out. I 
shall certainly put a good note to you also. 

Those plants, then, which grow by additions from the outside 
are called outside-growers. Do you want to learn another big 
name ? 

P. Yes, sir ; these big and strange names are so funny. 

T. The outside-growing plants are called exogens. But I want 
to know how you can recognize any plant that is an outside-grower 
at once. For instance, is this beech tree, or yonder fine rose bush, 
outside-growers, or not ? No answer ! (I have known professed 
botanists that could not answer the question, except by complicat- 
ed considerations of the nature of the plant ; and yet it is the eas- 
iest thing in the world. I look simply at the leaf, which is always 
net-veined in these plants.) 

Do you see this beech-leaf? Do you observe the veins, or ribs, 
that cross each other, making something like a net, wherefore they 
are called netted leaves, or net- veined leaves ? 

P. Yes, sir, we can ; and we can see the net better still when 
we find a decayed leaf, of which all the rest is gone except the 
veins. Such a skeleton of a leaf exactly resembles a net. 

21 Well, my little friends, all plants that have netted leaves are 
outside-growers — exogens . 

There are other plants which increase inwardly, and not out- 
wardly. They are called inside-growers, or, with a more learned 
name, (because you like such names,) endogens. 

P. Can we know such plants also by the leaf? 
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T, Yes, we can. The leaves of inside-growing plants have all 
the veins running one way ; they do not cross each other ; they run 
along the length of the leaf, like lines. Now go and hunt up near 
here some inside-growers. 

After an interval, one of the pupils comes back with a handful 
of grass, saying : " Grass is an end-o-gen ; or what was the name?" 

r. Right, endogen ; you hit it, my boy ; the name is right, and 
the plant, also. All grasses, and you know we have a great num- 
ber of various kinds, are inside -growers — endogens. 

Another pupil arrives with a blade of corn, and declares the com 
to be an inside-grower. 

jT. You are right ; corn is a grass. 

P. Corn a grass ? we never knew that ! 

T, Yes ; and wheat, and rye, and oats, and broom-corn, and 
the sugar-cane, also. You see, therefore, grass gives food for both 
man and beast ; and it gives drink, also, for the people drink cofiFee 
made of rye, and wheat, and corn ; and coflfee thus prepared is more 
wholesome, and more nutritious, than the store-coffee. 

In my next, I will show how a knowledge of the natural orders 
of plants may be easily acquired, and also the botanical names 
of those plants which you meet ; after which, I will prepare for 
my readers some articles on zoology. 



DECLAMATION IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

BY S. J. FOWLER.* 

The common practice of declaiming in public schools, although 
in itself to be commended and encouraged, is, nevertheless, too 
frequently a mere formality, resulting in no real good, but rather 
in positive evil, to the pupils of whom the exercise is required. 
These unfavorable results are no doubt, to a great extent, due to 
the lack of interest or of skill on the part of teachers; for there is 
no good reason why pupils from six to twelve years of age may not 
mnke commendable progress in the practice of declamation. But 
the teacher who has but little interest, and' still less skill, in con- 
ducting this exercise, is accustomed to consider that his duty con- 
sists merely in giving notice to the pupils that on such a day they 
^President of Hillsdale College, Michigan. 
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must be prepared to declaim. A few of them who are fortunate 
enough to have parents that take an interest in the school ex- 
ercises of their children, make good selections of a " piece," and 
make suitable preparation, but the majority select what they can 
best find, whether it be sense or nonsense, whether of a high moral 
tone or of inelegant style and vulgar import, more frequently the 
latter. The memorizing is done by repeating the words over and 
over, without any apparent perception of their import, and with- 
out giving any attention to the modulation of the voice or the 
manner of delivery. 

Thus they are prepared to hold forth on the appointed day. One 
comes upon the stand, and, in an awkward manner, rattles off a 
few vulgar witticisms, at which all laugh, and his vanity is thus 
stimulated to make similar preparations for the next time. Anoth- 
er, with a piece good enough in itgelf, comes forward with eyes 
upon the floor, with gestures awkward and ill-timed, and speaks in 
a low, monotonous, incoherent manner, with no regard to the sense, 
and in a drawling, lifeless tone, or, perchance, with a rapidity which 
would indicate that everything depended upon his being "on 
time ; '* or, in the effort to avoid monotony, the voice assumes a 
sing-song tone ludicrous in the extreme. This diflSculty is the 
more prominent in the rehearsal of poetry, which very naturally 
leads to a measured intonation. 

Now it is quite obvious that rehearsals, so injudiciously manag- 
ed, must not only fail of securing the true ends of such exercises, 
but must tend to produce habits of gesture, of defective articula- 
tion, and tones of voice, utterly inconsistent with effective speak- 
ing, and which years of after training, never so thorough, will not 
be able to break up. 

The incidental advantages, if any, which result from exercises 
so poorly prepared and performed, are not worth mentioning, when 
contrasted with the bad habits that naturally result from such 
training, or rather from such want of all training ; and the so-called 
exhibitions, to which the patrons of schools are often invited, are 
by no means complimentary to the skill of the teacher. 

But, says one, can the evils complained of be avoided? Surely, 
if they cannot, children in the lower departments of public schools, 
should not be required to declaim ; better that they make no at- 
tempt at speaking, than to mouth the verses and mangle them into 
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senseless jargon, or come to suppose that oratory consists in ut< 
tering great swelling words. 

But there is an obvious remedy, which will be more or less effec- 
tive, according to the degree of thoroughness and skill with which 
it is applied. The teacher is to see that appropriate selections be 
made, and then assist the pupils to memorize, by carefully reading 
for them every sentence, and drilling them in the tones of voice, 
expressions of countenance, and gestures, so that they will not 
only be able to understand the meaning of every passage, but will 
be able so to give the rehearsal as to produce a happy effect upon 
all who listen. The importance of this course is so obvious that it 
may seem superfluous to urge it ; still, there are multitudes of 
teachers, in other respects somewhat efficient, who seem to think 
that they have no responsibility in assisting their pupils to prepare 
declamations. 

I would not ignore the fact that many children have been so 
long accustomed to read without regard to the sense, that the most 
earnest and well-directed efforts of teachers will require time to 
work out any very favorable result ; neither can it be expected 
that every boy can be made an effective speaker, nor that any, dur- 
ing their school days, can attain to perfection in oratory, but cer- 
tainly great progress can and ought to be made in that direction. 

It may be objected to the plan proposed that it would impose 
too heavy burdens on the teacher. This objection would have 
some force, if it were necessary for every pupil to be drilled sep- 
arately and apart from the others; but, since the benefit of each 
scholar does not depend upon variety in the exercises, but, rather 
upon the manner in which each performs his part, a dozen pupils 
may profitably speak, in succession, the same thing, and the teacher 
can just as well instruct them all at once, as to teach a reading 
class of the same number of scholars; then, too, the selections 
should generally be very short ; a few appropriate sentences, well 
spoken, are far better than whole pages, half committed and mum- 
bled over. In short, if all teachers would give their earnest atten- 
tion to this subject, we should not only have more interesting and 
profitable declamations in our schools, but teachers in the 
higher institutions would be reUeved of a great task of laboring to 
break up the bad habits which students may have acquired by de- 
fective training in lower schools. 
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THE TEACHER'S WORK OUT OF SCHOOL. 

[fkoM ^ REPORT PRESENTED TO THE TE ACHEEs' ASSOCIATION OF CLEVELAND.] 

The dividing line between use and abuse is not always clearly 
defined. In the pursuit of desirable ends we are too apt to allow 
our zeal to carry us far beyond the safe middle line, from one ex- 
treme to the other. Thus it has been in regard to the teacher's 
work out of school. Of the opinion that his school work is limited 
to school time, it is unnecessary to say a word. But there is an 
opposite opinion : that he mnst spend several weary hours every 
night in correcting spelling, in laboring over school records and 
statistics, and in various other kinds of irksome work for which 
there is no time during the day ; that all his thoughts should be 
devoted to his school ; that he should be, in short, a schoolmaster 
at all times and in all places. This opinion is widely prevalent. 
Many teachers accept it as correct, and shape their practice ac- 
cordingly. The results prove that there are very serious objections 
to such a course, and a few of these objections I propose to state. 

It exhausts the teacher too soon. Theoretically, we all assent 
to the truth that, after continued tension, whether of mind or body, 
rest, change, is necessary for those faculties or muscles which have 
borne the strain, if we would preserve their tone. Does our prac- 
tice accord with our theory ? If a man, after sawing wood all 
day, were to take another turn at the wood pile in the evening for a 
rest, we should call him — not wise. How much wiser is a teacher 
who, after a hard day's labor in the school-room, spends the even- 
ing in the sheer drudgery of school ? The character of our work 
depends largely upon the spirit with which we enter upon it. 
Whether one enters the school-room in the morning with buoyant, 
cheerful spirits, or jaded, depressed, may make all the difference 
between success and failure, between a long and happy life and a 
short and weary one. 

The evil of this course appears again in its effects upon the 
teacher's own mind. Most of us are engaged in teaching children ; 
and to tealch them successfully we must look at the subject taught, 
as far as possible, through the child's eyes, that we may understand 
his difficulties, and assist him to level obstructions in his path, 
which he cannot himself surmount. Those deep questions over 
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which men and women must struggle if they would grow strong, 
have no place in the child's course of study. The easy, superfi- 
cial style of thinking being that which most children prefer, teach- 
ers are too apt to lose all taste for the severer study and deeper 
thought in which they may once have found delight; to form habits 
of mental indolence. 

Hence, principally, arises the disgraceful fact that so small a 
number, comparatively, of those engaged in the work of practical 
school-keeping, ever become eminent scholars and thinkers. I am 
not speaking now of those engaged in the higher departments of 
instruction, who did not become scholars at their posts, but were 
called to their posts because they were scholars. It is weak to 
plead in our own excuse the absorbing nature of our duties, when 
we find those whose duties are more arduous than ours, making 
themselves teachers and leaders of men. Our character is deter- 
mined, not by our daily work, but by our accustomed thought. 
The difference between us and them lies just here: By confining 
ourselves too exclusively to one line of thought, we lose power in 
any other. We become absorbed, as the expression runs. We 
come to be square with our work, or in its debt. They refuse to 
be absorbed. By thinking outside of their work they grow to be 
larger than their work. They have a balance of power in reserve 
left to their credit. 

I am not speaking in detraction of my chosen calling in speak- 
ing thus. It would honor an angel to teach a child. It is well 
for us to become, not little children, but as little children. If our 
work lies in the busy valley, it is absurd for us to be all the time 
finding fault with its sights and sounds ; but unless we would be- 
come enamored of its mists, and have our ears filled with its din, 
and our eyes satisfied with its narrow landscape, we must, as often 
as may be, go up into the region of clearer, calmer air and broader 
views. 

Such a course makes us teachers and nothing else. In becom- 
ing teachers, we lose none of our rights, become absolved from 
none of our duties as men and women. Claiming the privileges 
of society, do we owe it nothing? Socially, as well as judicially, 
the saying holds true " with what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again." I know that if the teacher is the student 
he ought to be, he will have little time for running after acquaint- 
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ances ; but if he is the man he ought to be, and will follow the 
promptings of his nature, hii position will be,known, his influence 
felt for good, without any displaying of labels or blowing of trum- 
pets. Here I think many good teachers, good men and women, 
err. Misled by some absurd notion that the chief end of man is 
to teach Geography and enjoy it forever, they shut themselves 
wholly up to the work which a Board of Education has hired them 
to do by making a contract with them, and shut themselves wholly 
out from the greater work which God has charged them to do by 
endowing them with human^ sympathies and immortal souls. I 
admit that success of a certain kind is often achieved by those 
who confine themselves to the technicalities of their profession ; 
but the success is not of the highest. We have in every such in- 
veterate schoolmaster and schoolmistress a living illustration of 
the truth that all who exclude themselves from wider sympathies 
and a higher range of thought than the school-room usually 
afibrds, do so to their own great harm. Most of them become at 
last very inferior men and women, and for this reason totally, un- 
fit, no matter what their scholarship may be, to be intrusted with 
the training of youth. Their classes may reach high percentages 
in examinations, but for the development of those qualities of 
mind and heart upon which future success, usefulness and happi- 
ness must chiefly depend, they will owe very little to such teach- 
ers. One of the most eminent educators in this country said to 
me once, " The teacher must be a man first of all ; if after that he 
can be a scholar, very well." Every year's experience and obser- 
vation but strengthens my conviction of the truth of that remark. 
The " unconscious tuition " of an earnest, whole-souled man or 
woman, is of more worth than all thp other training of the 
schools. 

I have said, above, that the course to which I object makes us 
teachers, and nothing else. I would go farther, and say that it 
makes us very poor teachers. We always exaggerate the impor- 
tance of objects to which we devote too exclusive attention. Busy 
housewives often think the affairs of their household of more im- 
portance than the affairs of the nation. In making pins, division 
of labor is essential to the most successful manufacture, and a 
workman engaged in any part of the process need concern himself 
only with the perfection of his own work. In education, division 
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of labor is equally necessary, but it has brought too much division 
of responsibility. Too many teachers see in their classes only so 
much material to be hustled up to the next grade as soon as pos- 
sible. Their only care is to reach the requisite standard of pro- 
ficiency in those branches in which there is an examination pending. 
A systematical development of intellectual and moral faculties is 
the last thing thought of, the last thing accomplished. '' Faith- 
fid'^ (?) teachers, by their persistent drudgery, leave themselves 
no time for their own generous culture ; for studying the subject 
of Education, and for attaining clear ideas regarding its proper 
method. 

The resiilt is what we often see. Ultimate, noble ends lost 
sight of in anxiety for immediate results ; disproportionate, some- 
times useless, development in some directions, almost ho develop- 
ment in others ; Geography taught as if the perfect geographer 
were he who could locate every place on the face of the earth ; 
arithmetic, as if it had no relation to any other branch of mathemat- 
ics ; Grammar, as if it had only an indirect relation to speech or 
literature ; instruction confounded with education till the terms 
are becoming synonymous ; teachers turning from devotion to the 
spirit of education, to idolatry of its form. 

Such a course renders progress impossible. No galley slave 
could ever invent a steam engine to free him from his toil. If all 
a man^s energies are expended in carrying through the routine of 
daily duties, he will almost certainly become an obstinate routin- 
ist. Unless those working under a system preserve some power 
of fresh and generous thought outside of it, they speedily become 
its slaves, and from its slaves no improvement can come. 

Some of all this work is necessary, but it should be reduced to 
a minimum. All the duties which we owe to our schools must be 
performed, but our duties to ourselves and to society are equally 
imperative. We must sometimes leave the details to study the 
principles of education. We must take time for general culture. 
We must sometimes forget that we are teachers. Thousands by 
always refusing to lay aside the burden of their work, are worry- 
ing their lives away every year. We must determine, carefully, 
the conditions of health, and observe them. Teachers have a 
right to live out all, not merely half, their days. Suicide is no 
less a sin when it is gradual. 
8 
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CULTIVATION OF THE IMAGINATION. 

BY LEWIS FREEMAK. 

A fault in our instruction appears to be that we do not teach ccnsciously, 
A well-defined idea of what is to be done must precede any plan of doing. 
To develope the mind is answered to be the object of education. It is cr- 
roneons to speak of the mind's modes of manifestation as distinct, separ&ble 
faculties. But the mind, as one indissoluble unity, expresses itself through 
itsforirs or powers as the reason, the understanding, memory, association, 
abstraction, comparison, reflection, imagination, etc. Now, development is 
the expansion of all these powers. It is true that the means adopted, in the 
use of the common branches of education, are, for the most part,*adapted to 
this end. 

A step far in advance of our present position will reveal to each teacher 
the correspondence of each study to the faculty intended to be developed. 
At present, we make some sad mistakes. Geography and History, which 
are properly the nutriment of imagination, are used to strengthen memory. 
We err, too, in making the means the end. Correct knowledge is not the 
end of teaching, wholly, or even chiefly. The branches we teach are only 
the tools to give expansion to faculties that will live when the necessity for 
the branches ceases. It is time that we should get rid of the notion, if any en- 
tertain it, that education, like their idea of nature, is designed for practical 
utility altogether. Culture is the chief end of life : not, however, that we 
may procure thereby wherewith to eat and drink, though this is essential. 
We are to lay a foundation for the ages of eternity. Who then will argue, 
we should be guided by the necessities of life entirely ? There is a higher 
view of education. Nature is not utilitarian in her instruction. When she 
shows her endless variety of sight and sounds, she fills the measure of all- 
sided culture better than we do. 

We feel a falling of the heart as we look at our subject. Does it meet a 
practical want ? is before our eyes. Are we mistaken, and, if not, how can 
we make others to feel that something here has been omitted ? Who has 
not been struck by those wierd, bright fancies of childhood? This great old 
earth, if it were not disguised in scientific nomenclature, would yet be a 
marvelous mystery to us. To the child, full of warm life, and love of nov- 
elty, and wonder, how much mere so ! But why do these fine fancies, the 
germination of a rich imagination, disappear as the child enters the school- 
room. This power of imagination, which we ignore the cultivation of till its 
flowers wither under the practical influence of a too practical life ; the power 
which, if rightly directed, allies us most nearly to the Divine, representing 
the invisible by the symbols about us ; who knows where a germ of it may 
not be expanded into bloom ? Cowley was made a poet by reading poetry ; 
or, rather, we would say the germ, the appreciative sense, existed, and, op- 
portunity being given, it was developed. Want of opportune food, and the 
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inflaence of practical edacation, has cankered many of these buds. That 
genius cannot be mannfactared, we know. But w« are aware, too, how much 
of imagination exists, natively, in us all, especially in childhood. Hay not 
mnch of this be suffered to die for want of notice and cnltnre? 

Surely, no one will deny the importance of this faculty. The Jungfrau 
catches the morning light first, and reflects it from peak to peak. Thus the 
imagination throws radiance oyer all our powers. Ideals, like spirit-voices^ 
are constantly calling us higher. Like the girdle given by invisible hands to 
the saints, it changes the common and earthly to the precious and heavenly. 

But any exhibition of childish fancy fails to gain the admiration and smile 
of the practical teacher, who has only the phrenological bnmps of Calcula- 
tion, Grammar and Definitions, and is intent only on what can be estimated 
in figures. Oft^n enough, these large-eyed, dreamy children, who, to be 
sure, are stupid about arithmetic, astonish us with some picturesque notion, 
showing deeper insight into life than others. When we fail to understand 
such natures, we inflict pain and do injury. Many 8ay,»a8 Gamaliel, ''if it 
be of God, ye cannot overthrow it." True ; but who would not know that 
they had a precious, flower, that they might water and watch over it ? De- 
cided temperament and organization cannot be retarded. Feeble lights may 
be blown out. 

But, admitting that some portion of this power exists in all children, can 
we do anything to cultivate it in the schools ? First, we would say appre- 
ciate, encourage it. Some branches of study are especially adapted to its 
development. "We have alluded to Geography. Reading, too, depends for 
its success almost entirely upon the power of imagination possessed by the 
reader, and its neglect is one proof of what we have asserted. Is not the mis- 
erable, grinding, monotone we hear a confession of the inability of the teacher 
to stand as actor or spectator in what is read ? When our own minds have 
"felt through the dim-wrapped mystery," and " plucked the shadows wild 
forth with the reaching fancy, and with form and color clad them," we are 
prepared to impress the vividness of a living picture. To identify ourselves 
with our subject, grouping around us the circumstances of time and place, 
feeling before us the actual presence of the bodies, material or aeriform, with 
their influence may be styled affectation, but it is at the same time a high 
exercise of the imagination. We may often, like Hamlet's players, " tear a 
passion into tatters ; " but this extreme is often preferable to the dull mech- 
anism we hear. Nature will correct this fault, but the opposite she cannot. 
But in the imaginative, we must appreciate before we can imitate. We 
must teach reading, not to be a " great satisfaction ** in attaining knowledge, 
but as developing this faculty, which will endure through eternity. By com- 
position, too, and in stories illustrating moral truths, we can farther this 
development. Every word, nay, every action of the teacher, has an 
influence in ripening or retarding the growth of this faculty. Let the teach- 
er, then, cultivate himself in this respect, and smile upon the children's fan- 
cies that gleam out like stray sunbeams. Let him sympathize with their 
quaint thoughts, and never, by his matter-of-fact indifference, dampen these 
little lives ** that lead melodious days." 
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AN OBJECT LESSON ON WRITING PAPER. 

tThis ftdmirable sketch, whioh we copy from Sheldon's Manual of Eltmentaiy Inatruc- 
tion, shows very clearly what constitutes true object teaching. The mere telling a child 
what the teacher may happen to know of a given object, will not answer. The cardinal 
principle in such instruction is to tell the child no fact which you can lead it to find out.] 

What is this ? Paper. Whence do we get paper ? Does it grow upon 
any plant? Does it come from off any animal? Do we dig it oat of the 
ground ? How do we get it then ? It is made. Yes, it is made by man : 
but did man make it out of nothing ? No ; he must have something to 
make it from. Do you know of what paper is made? It is made of rags. 
Yes, the best paper is made of linen rags. Of what is linen made ? Do you 
not know ? It is made from the fibrous stem of a very pretty ptant. Here 
is a picture of it; it is called Jlax. Repeat together, "Paper is made of 
rags ; the finest paper is made of linen rags ; linen is made from the fibrous 
stem of a plant called flax." Now, children, look at the paper and tell me 
what you observe about it. It is white. This paper is white, but what is 
this? Blue. And this? Brown. What kind of paper is white ? Writing 
paper. Try and find out why writing paper is made white. That we may 
see the writing upon it. Look at it and feel it. It is smooth. Put it be 
tween your thumb and finger. It is thin. Try again. It is light. Repeat 
together these qualities, "Writing paper is smooth, thin, and light." Now 
hold it toward the window. We can see through it. Can you see through 
it as well as you do through glass ? What is the difierence ? We can see 
everything quite clearly through the glass ; but through the paper we only 
see the dim light. What did we say of glass ? That it is transparent ; but we 
say of objects through which we can see light only, that they are translucent. 
What can we say of paper ? It is translucent. Try what you can do with 
paper. We can tear it. What more ? We can bent it and fold it. Yes ; 
on account of this quality it is said to h^ pliable. Repeat together, " Paper 
is easily torn; it can be easily bent and folded ; it is pliable." See, I have 
put a part of this sheet of paper into the fire. It burns. It is inflammable. 
Why do we call paper inflammable. Because it burns readily. Tell me 
some other things that are inflammable. Wood, coal, &c. Of what use is 
this kind of paper ? To write upon. Yes ; and when you are grown up, 
and perhaps have to live very far away from your father and mother and 
brothers, how pleasant you will think it to receive a sheet of paper folded 
up, and brought to you by the postman, to tell you how they all are, and how 
they are getting on ! What is such a folded-up sheet of paper called ? Yes, 
a letter. How glad you will then be, that when you were young you went 
to schoolj and learnt to read, so that you can understand what is written in 
the letter brought by the postman. 

After you have told me all you have found out about writing paper, and 
sung a hymn, I will tell you a true little history about writing. Now all re- 
peat together, " Writing paper is made of linen rags; linen is made from 
the fibrous stem of a plant called ^ax; writing paper is whitey translucent, 
pliable; it is smoothy thin^ lights o.\id easily torn; it is inflammable; and 
-leful io^juonte upon," 
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THE NUMBER OF SIMULTANEOUS STUDIES. 

No one familiar with the practical working of our schools, will question the 
assertion, that the multiplicity of daily recitations in them is a prevalent and 
pernicious evil. Teachers, when requested to give attention to this or that val- 
uable exercise, plead that they are now driven from morning till night to get 
over the prescribed round of book-lessons ; that th€y have no time to teach 
Drawing; no time for vocal Music; no time for physical exercises; no time for 
oral lessons in Arithmetic, Geography, or Natural History ; no time for Object 
Lessons; no time for Composition; no time for the cultivation of good manners ; 
no time for moral instruction ; no time, in short, for anything beyond the "hear- 
ing*' of lessons learned from books. It is evident that the tyranny of this text- 
book routine not only crowds out valuable and even vital exercises, but it also 
makes our methods of instruction largely mechanical and lifeless. 

It is true that here and there a teacher takes time for some of these things, 
and finds that what is lost in length or frequency of recitations is more than 
made up by increased vivacity and spirit. It is also true tJiat in many instances 
a want of time is urged, when the real difficulty is a want of inclination or of 
requisite skill on the part of the teacher. Still, the fact is undeniable, that too 
great a number of recitations (not exercises) is a serious hindrance to all true 
work in our schools. 

In our classified schools, at least, this excess of recitations is largely due to 
the number of studies simultaneously pursued. The course of study in many of 
our Union Schools, requires each pupil in the Intermediate or Sub-Grammar 
department to recite daily in Reading, Spelling, Geography, Mental Arithme- 
tic and Written Arithmetic, with an exercise in Writing. In the Grammar 
classes, Grammer is added to this list, making six regular recitations by each 
class, not including Writing, Drawing, or Music. It is evident that a reduction 
in the daily studies of each pupil would lessen the number cf recitations, thus 
affording an opportunity for the introduction of important exercises, now 
sadly neglected. The minimum of regular recitations would be reached by 
giving to^each pupil but one study. In the last annual report of the late School 
Commissioner, the plan of giving to the middle classes in our schools but one 
leading study, is earnestly recommended and fully discussed. The source of this 
recommendation, and the magnitude of the evil it proposes to remove, demand 
tor it a careful consideration. The appendix of the report contains numerous 
letters from prominent educators on the same subject, many of whom fully en- 
dorse Mr. Smyth's views ; others admit that the number of studies now pursued 
is too great, but favor a less radical change. 
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In determining whether the plan of having but one leading daily study in our 
schools is feasible and for the highest interests of education, two questions, at 
least, must be considered : 1. Is it in accordance with the principles of true 
mental development ? 2. Would a course of study arranged on this plan meet 
the wants of a system of public education ? We have not space to answer these 
questions separately, and with the fullness each requires. We must consider 
them conjointly, the latter very briefly- But, before doing so, we wish to remind 
those who may nut iQe the pertinency of our second inquiry, that our public 
schools are organized for the purpose of providing all our youth with the best 
possible educational advantages. If a system of instruction arranged strictly on 
educational principles is not adapted to this end, it must be modified. In ar- 
ranging a course of study for our schools, the fact that a majority of their pu- 
pils attend only for a limited period, must enter as an important element. 

We can conceive of but two modes in which the plan of one leading study can 
be practically carried out in our schools. Classes must either complete Arith- 
metic, for instance, before taking up Geography, and Geography before com- 
mencing Grammar, or Arithmetic must be studied for a time and then dropped 
to take up Geography, and Geography in turn for Grammar, thus alternating 
these studies, but pursuing each for a limited period. 

The first mode clearly violates the order in which the mental faculties of chil- 
dren are developed. The completion of Arithmetic requires a development of 
the reasoning powers unattainable under sixteen years of age — we might extend 
the age without over-fitating. But the combination of numbers, and the more 
elementary process of Arithmetic, can be successfully taught to young children* 
Hence, the study of Arithmetic must be distributed over several years, keeping 
pace with and waiting on the bodily and mental growth of the child. So with 
Geography; it must first nourish the powers of observation, next the imagination, 
and finally the reason — in all of which it must wait on nature. We must not 
attempt to force the mind out of its natural order of development. This order is, 
first, the perceptive faculties, then the imagination and the power of comparison, 
and finally the reason— the memory, in its different functions, being developed 
simultaneously with all. We might add that a course of study arranged on the 
plan of completing one study before commencing another, would deprive many 
children in our schools of an opportunity to acquire even an elementary knowl- 
edge of these different branches. 

The plan of alternating these studies, pursuing one for a time and then anoth- 
er, is less objectionable. If, instead of temporarily omitting an uncompleted 
study, it should simply be made suhordir^e^ while another branch is made the 
leading study, some practical difficulties which now occur to us would be obvi- 
ated. If, in addition to this, that study should be made prominent which is best 
adapted to the mental condition of the child at the time, a rational course of 
study would be more nearly approached. 

But, in determining whether there should be one or more leading branches of 
study, another principle must be considered, viz : The limited capacity of chil- 
dren to study continuously on a given lesson. Their mental faculties are, in re- 
spect to prolonged tension,^ much like their muscles. Protracted exertion of 
either is alike impossible. The love of variety in children is a necessity of their 
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nature* Thej must turn from one subject to another to give one faculty rest 
while another is being exercised. The ability to thiak yigorouslj aud continu- 
ouely on a given subject is one of the resuMs of education — the characteristic of 
a disciplined and mature mind. In the allotment of lessons, therefore, and in 
the length of recitations, the teacher mast be careful not to over-tax the ehilds 
power of attention. Short lessons and brief and spirited recitations are incom- 
parably better than an attempt to hold the attention after it has reached its nat- 
ural limit As children advance in age and mental development, the length of 
lessons and recitations should be correspondingly increased. It is difficult, 
however, to fix upon any definite standard in this matter, so much depends on the 
character of the lesson. If a lesson taxes a single faculty, it must be brief; if 
it calls into action several faculties, thus affording relief, it may be much longer. 
In our judgment, continuous application for an hour on a single lesson is 
snfScient for pupils from ten to twelve years of age, especially if the prepara- 
tion of the lesson is to be succeeded immediately by a recitation of the same. 

These principles, as well as our own experience, guide us to the conclusion 
that, for pupils of the age of those in the middle classes of our schools, two stud- 
ies calling into exercise different faculties of the mind, and requiring an hour's 
close application each half day, would be better than to concentrate the attention 
of the pupil on a single study for a half-day. We are not unmindful of the im- 
portance of cultivating the habit of concentrated and persistent effort, of fixing 
and holding the attention on a given subject But, as we have already suggest- 
ed, this ability has natural limits, which it is equally important not to exceed. 
The proper number of studies seems to us to lie between one leading study, as 
recommended by the Commissioner, and the number now pursued in our schools. 

For the purpose of making our views pn this subject as explicit as possible, we 
will state, briefly, in what respects we think the common course of instruction 
in our schools should be changed : 

The only book-lessons required of pupils under nine years of age, (below the 
Fourth Reader,) should be in Reading and Spelling. Both of these lessons 
should be faithfully studied, but for a few minutes only. It is better to have the 
Reader— the only book needed at first for the two lessons — put aside at the end 
of twenty minutes than to be droned over for an hour. One- third of the in- 
struction of the teacher, and at least onehalf of the time of the pupil, should be 
devoted to oral lesson in Geometry, (form,) Arithmetic, (numbers,) Natural His- 
tory. Morals and Manners, etc — mostly comprehended in the term of Object Les- 
sons; and to exercises in Drawing, Printinor, Writing, Music, and Gymnastics. 
All of these subjects would not, of course, receive daily attention ; but the course 
of instruction for the first three or four years should be so arranged as to give to 
each its appropriate time and place. The Primary Geographies and Primary 
Arithmetics, which have so long infested our schools, should be thrown out. 
They are not only positively useless, if not pernicious, as aids to primary in- 
struction in those branches, (except for the 'teacher,) but they multiply recita- 
tions on the hands of the teacher, crowding out oral instruction and diverting 
attention firom Reading and Spelling, which should be early and assiduously 
taught in our schools. 

When children can read well in the Fourth Reader, Mental Arithmetic may be 
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added to the number of book-lessons — ^oral lessons in Geography^ Natural His - 
toiy, etc., being continued, and occupying, with exercises in Drawing, Compo- 
iitioB, Penmanship, etc., at least one-fourth of each day's attention. This 
would give each class three regular recitations, ineluding Beading. 

Just as soon as pupils are skillful in the combination of numbers and in the 
analysis of arithmetical problems which do not over-tax the reasoning powers, 
(much lime is wasted in our schools in the meitvorizing of solutions entirely be- 
yond the pupil's comprehension,) Written Arithmetic should be substituted for 
Mental Arithmetic, the latter being studied m connection with the former, or 
alternating with it, instead of the pupil's being required to prepare two daily 
lessons in Arithmetic, as is the common practice. There is no reason why Arith- 
metic should override all other branches of study. We are safe in saying that 
no other study taught in our schools receives one-third as much attention as 
this ; and yet, with all our drilling and drumming to make precocious arithmeti' 
clans, we are sadly cheated. Nature forces us to bide her time. With Written 
Aritlimetic, the study of Geography may be introduced, making for pupils of 
this grade four daily recitations, which may be so arranged as to make two of 
them subordinate. The exercises of the previous grade, map-drawing being 
added, should be continued. 

We would omit the study of Grammar until Geography is completed. The 
latter study is now over-taught — its unimportant facts receiving too much atten- 
tention — and the former is commenced entirely too early. Grammar, especial- 
ly as it is usually taught, is not a child's study. It requires the ability to com- 
pare not things, but ideas and a maturity of the reasoning powers which belongs to 
a later stage of mental development. In our judgment, the of study a text-book 
on Grammar should be omitted antil the last year of the Grammar School 
course; then be made a prominent study. The study of the text-book should be 
preceded by a course of oral lessons, in which the pupil is taught to build up the 
simple sentence, by adding one modiHer after another, until its structure is 
made familiar. We shall make our views on this subject plain in a future arti- 
cle. Physiology and American History can be taught weekly or semi-weekly. 

In our High Schools fewer branches of study should be gone over. Three 
daily recitations should be the maximum. 

The length of this article forbids our dwelling longer on this important and 
interesting subject. As a friend of school instruction, we thank Mr. Smyth for 
bringing it prominently before the educators of the country, by a bold and earn- 
est advocacy of a radical change in the current practice of our schools. The 
discussion which these views will occasion will result in great good. We have 
great respect for radicals in education, and shall have so long as all true pro- 
gress is so retarded by a stupid fogyism. Every great reform, social, civil, po- 
litical, or religious, has been the result of radicalism. An enormous evil, firmly 
J lanted in public sentiment or custom, needs root as well as branch disturbance. 
As in the natural world, we rarely find the healthy table-land without its im- 
practicable mountain peaks, so in education — we need radical and extreme 
views to lift us pogr conservatives out of the miasma of a dead-level We honor 
the Hills, Lewises, Sheldons and Willsons, for we know that a grand educational 
plateau is rising under their influence. 
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A FEW WORDS FOR MANY READERS. 

We have, thus far, carefully avoided even the appearance of urging the 
support of this journal upon any one as a matter of duty. On the contrary, 
we have endeavored to make its pages bear so directly and practically upon 
the every-day work of teachers, that its circulation might reet entirely on its 
merits. In other words, we have desired to make it so valuable, that every 
live teacher and every true friend of education in Ohio would be its active 
supporter. 

We are encouraged by the fact that, here alid there in the State, success- 
ful and praiseworthy efforts are being put forth to increase our circulation. 
We are also cheered by the abundant evidence in our possession that those 
who read the MontJily^ regard it as a practical and valuable assistant to .the 
teacher. But, when we remember that there are scores of prominent educa- 
tors in the State — many of whom are Superintendents and Principals of Union 
and City Schools, and County Examiners — who are apparently doing nothing 
to sustain us, we feel somewhat like laying down our pen. 

We are aware that soliciting subscriptions for an educational paper is not a 
very pleasant undertaking, owing to the very great indifference among teachers 
in regard to a better preparation for their work. We have seen teachers, to 
whom a copy of the Monthly was handed for examination, turn its leaves as 
though they were afraid of soiling their fingers, when the very pages they treat- 
ed thus cavalierly contained suggestions and instruction which their schools 
plainly showed they needed. The fact is also patent that many teachers sub- 
scribe for educational journals merely as a contribution to the cause, not even 
bestowing on them the courtesy of a faithful reading, much less of careful 
study. It is not strange that a teacher who treats a professional magazine in 
this manner should vote it '' horrid dry." The Principal of a Union School in 
one of our cities once said to us, in substance, that his teachers were great on 
novels and marriage, but w0re innocent of reading school journals. 

Now it is evident that this indifference to self-improvement is a great draw- 
back on all true progress in our schools. We believe it to be the duty of every 
educator to strive to infuse an opposite spirit among our teachers. They must 
he made to feel that correct teaching requires a careful study of the principles 
of the art, and of the methods and experience of others — in short, seJT^repara- 
tzon. If those who have charge of our schools faithfully hold the teachers un- 
der them up to a high and progressive standard of school work, they ought to 
experience little difficulty in bringing to their aid the influence of a live, practi- 
cal educational journal In justice to the corps of teachers alluded to at the 
close of the paragraph above, we should add that, under the influence of anothr 
er Principal, every teacher in the school is a subscriber to the Monthly, and, 
we trust, reads it with profit 

We do not wish to be understood as finding fault with any one for failing to 
use his influence or position to increase our circulation. We ought not to ex- 
pect others to feel the same interest in the success of the Monthly as we feel. 
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We know, also, that under the pressure of other duties, It is easy to postpone 
effort in behalf of any cause, however important, that does not seem to demand 
immediate attention. Then it is possible, also, that we altogether over-estimate 
the value of such a periodical, either to the cause of general education or to the 
individual teacher. It is also possible, the support we have thus far secured, by 
putting forth every exertion in our power, is all that the Monthly deserves. Be 
this as it may, the humiliating fact stares us in the face, that, with our utmost 
endeavors, nearly eighteen thousand of the teachers of this great State never 
look within our pages. 

How shall we reach this army of teachers, many of whom so sadly need as- 
sistance ? We must depend largely upon our School Examiners, and Superin- 
tendents, and the Principals of Union Schools and Academies.. They reach, 
annually nearly every teacher in the State. We also need the assistance of 
every live teacher in the State, whatever may be his or her position. The aid of 
our female teachers is specially solicited. (A few are doing nobly.) 

But, we sat down simply to say that, if our pages are filled with valuable in- 
struction and suggestions for teachers, if "the Monthly is doing a noble work* 
in elevating our profession and furthering its interests, in improving school in- 
struction and defending our school system from injury, it has special claims 
upon Ohio teachers for a liberal support No true educator ought to be indif- 
ferent to these claims, especially at a time of such unparalled progress in school 
instruction, and of so great danger to our school interests. We verily believe 
that, but for the fact that the teachers of the State are organized and have an 
organ devoted to the perpetuity of our school system, it would be seriously muti- 
lated in less than two years. 

We wish to add that if the failure of any one to lend a helping hand is due to 
dissatisfaction with the character of the Monthly^ we shall be happy to be in- 
formed in what respects our pages can be improved. We cordially invite such 
suggestions, and we promise to do what in us lies to make the 3/bn^My welcome 
in every school-room in the State. 



DAYTON DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 



The District Schools of Dayton, five in number, are each under the charge of 
a Principal, who teaches the most advanced class, and devotes the rest of his 
time to the supervision of the other departments. A male assistant has charge of 
<^e Grammar department, thus relieving the Principal fi-om all direct control of 
scholars during the hours of study. The class that recites to the Principal 
passes into his room for the purpose. 

Of the Principals in charge of these schools a year ago, only two remain — 
W. H. Butterfield and Wm. H Campbell. The places of Messrs. Irvin, Fenner 
and Ellis, (the last two are in the army,) are filled respectively by W. Isenberg 
M. N. Wheaton, and A. B. Leaman — all worthy successors to worthy men. The 
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discipline of the schools in all grades was good ; perhaps we should except two 
or three rooms. We saw but one rod in actual use, and what is better, very few 
on exhibition. The influence of the Principals was very evident in the uni- 
form good conduct of so many children, under different teachers. Due atten- 
tion is also given to ventilation. In nearly every room we entered, we found the 
air breathable and wholesome. We noticed on each stove a kettle for the evap- 
oration of water. The neatness of the rooms and halls was highly commenda- 
ble. The furniture was well used, and hatSi bonnets, etc., were arranged with 
scrupulous care. 

The instruction of the upper grades, especially in Arithmetic, English Gram- 
mar and Geography, is thorough. We heard excellent recitations in each of 
these branches. The several classes in Mental Arithmetic acquitted themselves 
with great credit This study seems to be made a «^pecialty in the Intermediate 
and Junior grades, and is a favorite in all the schools. In one or two instances, 
the analysis of difficult problems was appended to other recitations, apparently 
for our benefit 

On inquiry at one of the buildings, we learned that no attention is given by 
the boys to composition writing, until they reach the High School. The girls 
write in the Grammar School once in two weeks, and the boys declaim. We do 
not understand why composition is more useful for girls than for boys. 

In two of the buildings we witnessed exercises in vocal music, under the di- 
rection of Prof. Turpin. The progress evinced was highly creditable to his 
skill as an instructor. We noticed that fewer of the boys took part in the exer- 
cise than in the Cincinnati schools. 

We were greatly disappointed in the character of the institution in the Pri- 
mary and Secondary departments. So far as we could learn, the hearing of 
classes read and spell consumes most of the time of the Primary teachers, and 
yet we did not hear one class read well. Judging from a professional stand- 
point, not a scholar read well. The reading (^ some of the classes was simply 
intolerabla On inquiry, we found that the old A-B-C method of teaching chil« 
dren to lead, is in general use. The spelling was better, but far from satisfac- 
tory. In the Secondary rooms, Mental Arithmetic is commenced, and the 
reading is somewhat improved. 

In two or three of the lower schools, we found traces of those reforms in ele ^ 
mentary instruction, which are now claiming so much attention everywhere. 
As a general rule, however, there was very little evidence of correct teaching. 
This is doubtless due somewhat to the mistaken but prevalent policy of placing 
inexperienced teachers in charge of these departments. Primary instruction 
requires the highest skill. 

Bat the chief cause of tiiis state of tilings is the want of efficient supervision. 
An inexperienced teacher in one of the Primary schools said to us that she had 
never been assisted any in her work — that she had picked up all she knew about 
teaching, a fact readily believed after hearing her instruct a class. 

The condition of the lower schools in Dayton reminded us of the same de- 
partments in Cleveland, betore Mr. Freese was appointed Superintendent 1 1 
would seem at first view that the arrangement giving to each Principal the 
supervision of his building, ought to be sufficient ; but the fact thai the only 
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comparative test instituted between these schools is applied to the upper class 
in the annual examination for promotion to the High School, vitiates the whole 
isjstem. This inevitably absorbs the attention of the Principal in the upper 
grades to the neglect of the lower, the very grades in which supervision is most 
needed. His thoughts and efforts will tend toward the point of contact. We 
have taught under such a system, and know from experience how it works. It 
is idle to expect a teacher, with a particle of ambition, to devote himself assidu- 
ously to the improvement of the lower classes in his building, when his reputa- 
tion depends chiefly on the standing of a single class in the Grammar school, 
and this too, when he knows that his colleagues are making the cramming of 
their class for examination, the beginning and end of each day's efforts. If 
schools are compared at all, the test must be complete, reaching every class and 
every subject taught This requires a head — a general Superintendent. 

We have made these remarks to guard against the perversion of any criticism 
we have made on the intsruction of these schools, into a censure of the teachers. 
The defects we state are chiefly due to the causes we have stated. We believe 
that tTie Dayton teachers will compare favorably with those of any other city in 
the State. As an evidence of their professional spirit, we mention the fact that 
thirty-nine of their number are subscribers to this periodical. This fine list was 
kindly secured for us by the several Principals, Mr. Hall, of the High School, 
and Mr. Isenberg, of the First District, handing us the name of every teacher 
in their respective buildings. 

We are pleased to learn that since our visit to these schools, steps have been 
taken by the teachers to organize a Teacher's Institute for mutual improvement, 
in which movement the Board of Education cooperate. We trust the effort will 
be crowned with success. 



** Beverly OoLLBGB."~ThiB institution, located at Beverly, 0., has a 
regular college charter and a small endowment, aufilcieat to meet its current 
expenses, not inoludingthe Salaries of teachers. It is not a college, however, 
as its name implies, the intention to establish an institution of that rank 
having failed from want of means. It is a good academy, and is in charge 
of J. H. Doan, Esq., formerly Superintendent of the Union School of Ath- 
ens, 0. Mr. Doan is an experienced teacher and, we trust, will succeed in 
building up a prosperous school. 

Western Reserve Normal School. — We are pleased to learn that this 
excellent school has never been in a more prosperous condition than at the 
present time. Over one hundred pupils were enrolled during the winter 
term. A " visitor " devotes over a column in the Norwalk Reflector to the 
advantages and condition of this school. He speaks of its government and 
management as " perfect." The corps of teachers consists of Samuel F. 
Newman, A. M., Principal, and E. Stuart, W. 0. Webster, J. C. Parsons, 
Miss M. Ashley and Miss A. Ingersoll, assistants. 
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School Directors vs. Boards op Education. — In 1857 the Board of Ed- 
ucation of Madison township, Guernsy county, 0., levied a tax to build a 
school house in sub-district No. 3. The local directors of the district fail- 
ing to agree upon a site, requested the Board to choose a site for them- 
The Board bought a lot and instructed the directors to build the house 
upon it. Two of the directors refused to comply, but engaged a builder to 
erect a house on a site of their own selection. The^ also employed a teach- 
er to teach the school in the new house. The Board refused to pay both 
builder and teacher employed by the directors, and opened a school in the 
old house for the accommodation of the district. The builder sued the 
Board for pay for erecting the school house accepted by the directors. The 
case, after passing through the lower courts, came up recently in the Su- 
preme Court for decision. The Court decided in favor of the Board of Ed- 
ucation, affirming the judgment of the District Court. Judge Brinkerhoff 
delivered the opinion of the Court as follows : 

" Under the school act of March 14, 1853, the Township Board of Educa- 
tion has the power to designate the particular place where school houses in 
sub-districts shall be built, and the powers which, in this respect, the statute 
confers on the local directors of a sub-district, are to be exercised in subor- 
dination to the paramount authority of the Township Board of Education.'' 

A Relic op the Old School System.— J. J. Janney, Esq., of this city, 
who was clerk in the State Auditor's office when the duties of State Super- 
intendent of Common Schools devolved upon that officer, has handed us a 
teacher's report which he has since been preserving as a " specimen." It 
was made by " Josiah M'Cashey, teacher in District No. 5, in Brady town- 
ship, Williams county, Ohio, for the term commencing the 20th day of No- 
vember, 1848." To the report is added the following appendix : 

** The pupils are the School Diiect«rs, de facto p and, among those that are born of nr o- 
meo, greater hare not risen than Generalfi Taylor and Cass, whose genealogies, nativity and 
public deeds eclipse Prince Messiah from Bethlehem, Judah to the tomb of Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, yet not a newspaper is patronized in the -distriot. The fourth commandment is o • 
solete; the fifth is understood inversely. Heaven is a quarter section of land; and Gehenna 
lies west of the Rocky Mountains. 

*'P. S.— The above observations are made in pursuance of the recommendation in tho 
circular of the State Superintendent of Common Schools." 

Singing Geography. — A subscriber requests ns to give oirr opinion of 
** Singing Geography on Outline Maps." In our experience as a teacher, we 
gave this method of teaching local geography a thorough trial, especially in 
evening schools. Our classes acquired a familiarity with the subject with 
surprising readiness, but the results were specious and deceptive. The 
knowledge acquired so easily was like the " early dew " — liable to evaporate. 
The plan may doubtless be used with advantage to awaken an interest, etc.. 
but we abandoned it long since as a school exercise. 

Experience Easily Obtainei^. — A facetious young teacher of Scioto 
county thus expresses himself in regard to the Monthl'if r 

" The Irish gentleman thought that ' no man ought to teach until he has had two or 
three years' experience in it.' Certainly such experience would be of great advantage to a 
beginner; and, in my humble opinion, your paper supplies the defect as well as anything 
possible. The old fogy teachers who are too stingy to take it, will, as Mr Hancock sayii 
'wake UP some day and find that the world has gone on and left them behind.' " 
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NoRWALK Union Schools. — The late report of the Visiting Committee, 
Bev. A. Newton chairman, commends the management of these schools in 
the highest terms. We quote the following: 

** To say that our schools are in a flourishing condition, does not at all express onradmir" 
ation of their present state, nor do justice to the ahle and efficient corps of teachers em« 
ployed. Where all are deserving of commendation, the desire of your eofflmittee to award 
particular praise, oannbt easily be petformed* We congratulate the Board for exceeding 
good fortune in the selection of teachers. The system of instruction as it has been carried 
out for the last two years, under the superintendence of Mr. Sterenson, has met every just 
expectation, and we are well content to leave it as it is, in the hands of its present aeoom- 
plished and abie director- " 

Mr. Stevenson is a live, whole-souled man, and we can readily believe 
that this high compliment is richly deserved. No other man in the State 
has secured so many subscribers for the Monthly. 

A Good Investment. — We take the following financial item from a lettei 
of Jacob G. Hole, Esq., one of the School Examiners of Portage county. 
Our subscription books bear witness to his being a live examiner. 

*' 1 hare just received a note from a young teacher to whom I apoke a month ago about 
taking the Monthly^ He says he took it last year, and this winter gets $6.00 per month 
more than he did last. He wants it again in the hopes of raising another »ix.** 

State Reeorm School. — The seventh annual report of this Institution 
shows that it is more than meeting the most sanguine expectation of its 
friends. Under its .influence scores of boys are being rescued from a 
life of pauperism and crime, and prepared for usefulness and honor. We 
wish we had space to present some of the many interesting facts brought 
out in the report. Mr. Howe, the efficient Superintendent, and his faithful 
associates are doing a noble work. 

Ohio Institution for the Edccation op the Deaf and Dumb,— The 

thirty-sixth annual report presents a most gratifying exhibit of the manage- 
ment and condition of this Institution during the past year. Its history is 
a matter of just pride to every citizen who loves his race. It is a matter of 
deep regret that the Christian benevolence of the State permits one child 
of misfortune to be turned away from this Institution for want of room. 
We trust that the appeal of its devoted Superintendent, Rev. Collins 
Stone, will find a worthy response in the General Assembly. 

Asylum for the Education of Idiotic and Imbecile Youth — No one 
of our benevolent institutions had a more uncertain beginning than this. 
It was founded as an experiment, and has been watched with deep solici- 
tude. The faithfulness of Superintendent Doren and his self-sacrificing 
assistants has wrought out excellent results. We are glad to see that the 
General Assembly no longer entertains a doubt as to the usefulness of the 
Institution, and that its continuance is settled. We hope to give a more 
extended notice soon. 

Salaries Raised, — The School Board of Cincinnati have restored the 
salaries of the teachers of the Public Schools to the rates paid before the war. 
The Dayton Teachers have petitioned the Board of that city Cor an increase 
of salary, who in turn have petitioned the Legislature for power to increase 
^he local levy for tuition. The leaven is working in the Legislature. 
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Stamps ON Txachsrb' CBBViFiOATBe.— Grovenior Boutwell, United States Gonmiigfiioner 
of Internal Revenae, has decided that the form of certificate granted teachers in Illinois 
"must bear a general certificate (ten-cent) stamp to make it Talid.*' He has also made a 
similar dec ision i& regard to teachers' certificates issned in Pe&nsjrlyania* and Superinten- 
dent Burrowes decides that the stamp must be paid for by the teacher receiring the certifi- 
cate. We haye no doubt that the same rule applies to Ohio* We notice that the matter is 
receiring attention in several counties of the State. Attention to this matter may saye 
trouble, 

OuKNoBMALABTiCLEe.— Other topiofl hare crowded out our articles on Moral InstriKr 
tioB, First Lessons in Grammar and Composition, etc« Next month we will make good the 
omission by an extra iostalment. . 

We are happy to announce that our April issue will contain an excellent oontribatioB 
from Dr. Hill> President of Harvard College, Mass. Dr. Hill's past and present interest in 
the cause of education in the West will be gratefully remembered. Our readers may expeot 
favors from Prof* Welch, of Michigan, andN. A. Calkins, of New York City, soon; possibly 
next month. 

We regrot the absence of the Official Department this month. Oor next issue wiU make 
good the deficiency. 
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Leavbs and Flowebs; or Object Lessons in Botany- With a Flora. Prepared for 

Beginners in Academies and Public Schools. By Alphonbo Wood, A.M., Author of 

Class-Book of Botany, etc. With <S65 illustrations. New York : Barnes & Burr. 1863. 

We have examined this new elementary Botany with great interest and satisfaction. It 

is an earnest that this delightful and important study will not longer rap in vain at the 

deors of our common schools for admission* Mr. Abstraction, who has so long bolted Miss 

Nature out, has got to be more civil. Henceforth his kingdom is divided and his scepter 

broken. We shall bail with joy the day when this heathenish task-master can no longer 

require our chUdren to make bricks without straw. 

The work treats successively of the leaves of plants, their form, structure and function; 
of flowers, their organs, plan, and arrangement upon the plant ; of fruits and seeds; of the 
germination and growth of plants; and of their classification and analysis— the last being 
treated very briefly. All of these subjects are presented in a yery simple and interesting 
manner. The descriptive text ie illustrated copiously by me%ns of accurate drawings which 
represent nearly every form or fact to the eye of the child. The descriptions and illustra- 
tions are designed as guides to the learner in the study of the **living •peoimens," The 
« author truly says, ^'Nature alone can afibrd the proper illustrations in the study of Nature's 
works." 

We wish the enterprising publishers could be induced to publish an edition of the work 
without the Flora, for the teachers of ourpiimary and district schools. This would make 
a book of less than half the size of the complete edition. Thin books for lean purses, is 
our motto. 

Theokt and Akt op Penmanship ; A Manual for Teachers, containing a full state- 
ment of Puyson, Dunton and Soribner's Celebrated Method of Teaching^ including 
class'drill, writing in concert, criticism and correction of errors, faints towaras awaken- 
i ng interodt. etc. Together with a complete Analysis and Synthesis of Script Letters as 
devoioped in their Series of Writing Books. Boston: Crosby and Nichols. 1863. 
We can heartily commend this little manual to teachers. It is, as the authors aimed to 
make it, a plain, practical book, embodying the experience of those who have made in- 
struction in penmanship a specialty. The first part of the work contains valuable in- 
struction on the best methods of conducting the exercise of writing in schools, and the 
requisites necessary for success, together with an analysis and classification of the letters 
according to the authors' systMO of penmanship. The suggestions en olass-drills, the dis^ 
tribution and collection of books, pens, etc,, and the successive steps to be taken in in- 
struction, are eminently practical. Part second consists of model lessons— specimens of 
the authors' method of prooedure before a class. 
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Thx Institutbs of Engxjsh Gbaxkab, methodically ftrraiiged. By Goitld Bbowk, 
PHnoipal of an KngUsh and Glaasioal Academy. New Yerk. A New Edition with ex- 
ercises in Analysis and ParBing. By Henrt Kiddlb, A. M., Ass't Superintendent of 
Common Schools, New York City. New York: William Wood. 1863. 
Ths First Linis of English QnkVMA.n. Designed for yonne learners. By Gould 
Bbown, author of the Grammar of Knclish Grammars* A Nbw Edition, with exercises 
in Analysis and Parsing. By Hinbt Kiddlb, A. M., Ass't Superintendent of Common 
Sehools, New York City. 

About fourteen years ago, a teacher who was, at that time, a pupil of ours, handed us a 
copy of ''Brown's Institutes of English Grammar." We consulted its pages freely with in- 
terest and profit. We found its obserrations for adraooed students* including the discus- 
sion of many ^'knotty points," reryinstructiye and yaluable. After the publication of 
the ** Grammar of English Grammars"— a work showing great researoh-'the author thor- 
oughly rerised his ^'Institutes" and *Tir8t Lines," embodying the results of a riper expe- 
rience and of years of critioal study. The changes made were, on the whole, great 
improvements, but. for some reason, failed to present anything satisfactory on the subject 
of analysis. This defeotis now removed in the new edition by Mr. Eiddlb, which con- 
tains a full exposition ef the subject. The exercises in analysis, together with the neces- 
sary definitions and principles* are arranged so .as to conclude each chapter, thus mak- 
ing analysis supplement the etymology of each part of speech. 

The 'Tirst Lines" is a mere abstract, or outline, of the larger work, and as such is ill- 
adapted to the "yeung learner." We object entirely to all **First Lessons" in Grammar 
which merely present the dry lonee of a scientific classification. The only use we can see 
of these '* First Lines," is to decoy the pupil into a too early study of the subject, and to 
compel him to buy two books instead of one. 

An Analytical and Practical Grammar of the English Languagb- Revised, cor- 
rected and improved* By Rev. Petbb Bullions, C. D., Author of Series of Grammars, 
Greek, Latin and English, on the same plan. Seventieth Edition. New York: Sheldon 
& Company, Publishers. 1863. 
Introduction to the Analytical and Practical English Grammar of theEsglish Language. 
By the same Author and Publishers Revised Editiou. l@62. 

The "Analytical and Practical Grammar" of Dr. Bullions' new series, contains as many 
excellencies and as few defects as any work we have seen, embodying the same system of 
teaching. The definitions and rules are stated with marked simplicity and conciseness, 
and a great variety of practical exercises applying the same, has been introduced. The 
oral exercise added to each part of speech as a specimen of inductive teaching, is a valu- 
able feature. Analysis, which was wholly omitted in the former work, is introduced and 
treated with considerable fulness, but is placed under the head of Syntax, thus making it 
an independent department of the snbj eot— a sort of add€ndutn» We see no good reason for 
this airaugement ; still, it seems to be the orthodox plan at present. But a ohange will 
come. Synthesis will yet be made to precede Analysis, and both to introduce and accompa- 
ny parsing, breathing into its mechanical routine the living spirit of intellectual discern- 
ment. 

The '^Introductlcn" contains the same rules and definitions as the larger work, and the 
same order of arrangement. The ^^Illustrations" in Etymology, and the '^ Ex^flanations" of 
the rules of Syntax, show the manner in which the principles of Grammar may be made 
plain to the young learner. Under each rule of Syntax we find in obscurity simple lessons 
in Analysis, and exercises in sentence-makingt i* e., synthesis, or composition* If these 
features were made duly prominent — the basis of Etymology— we would write our commen- 
dation of the book in big capitals. 
Both works are printed in large, clear type, and are well bound. 

Thb Ohio Farmer.— A good aricultnral paper is almost a necessity to a thrifty farmer, 
Financially, it is the best of investments, saving each year many times its cost. It brings 
to the farmer's aid the results of important and practical experiments ; points out oft re- 
peated errors ; and stimulates him to increased exertion and forethought. We have held 
the plow and know whereof we affirm* 

If any of our agricultural friends do not agree with us, let them take the Ohio Farner 
one year. Of course* those who assent to the above, know their interest and duty. The 
Ohio Farmer is, we believe, the only weekly agricultural paper published in the State. 
It richly merits a wide eireulation. Terms 92.00 a year ; Three copies for $5.00. Address 
Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, 0. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE ADAPTATION OF EDUCATION 
TO INDIVIDUAL PECULIARITIES IN THE PUPIL. 

BY THOMAS HILL.* 

The theme of liberal education has a peculiar interest to Amer- 
icans, because by the very theory of our Government every man 
is entitled to have, and ought to receive, an education fitting him 
for the duties of a freeman, an] education becoming a freeborh 
citizen — a liberal education. It is too late now, even were it de- 
sirable, to restrict the right of suffrage ; and the future adminis- 
tration of affairs in the manner of 1857 to '61, and the future 
occurrence of rebellions like that of '61 and '62, are to be pre- 
vented only by the extension of a system of public instruction 
which shall render those upon whom the decision of all questions 
of public policy, in our government, ultimately must come, better 
qualified to judge. 

In this system of public instruction, as it is organized in most 

of the Northern States, the people, by general tax, give to all 

children an education sufficient to enable them to enter colleges. 

Here they receive a further education, partly at the expense of 

the State, partly at their own expense, but chiefly through the 

* President of Harvard College; late President of Antioch College, Ohio. 
9 
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charity of individuals yrho have endoired the institutions. After 
graduating from a four years' course in college, our young men 
enter professional schools,. on similar foundations, and prepare for 
their special work in life; 

Throughout this whole course of instruction, from the earliest 
to the latest hour, there is no other unity than that which comes 
from the pupil's own choice of studies, or from a vague influence 
of puhlic opinion and custom. To me it has for many years ap- 
peared certain that there is a natural sequence of truths, through- 
out the whole domain of the encyclopedia, such that, although the 
special student of an advanced branch need not make a speciality 
of each preceding study, he must attain a certain amount of 
knowledge in those preceding branches before it is possible for him 
to become proficient in his chosen depaHment. And it may per- 
haps be known to some of my readers, that in my endeavors to 
attain and set forth this true order of studies, I start from posi- 
tions diametrically opposed to Comte and the Positive School, and 
pursue a road entirely different from his, but that I nevertheless 
attain an order precisely the same as that of Comte, as far as he 
goes--^namely, placing Mathematics first, then Mechanics, Chem- 
istry, Botany and Zoology. But Social Science, with which he ' 
ends' his series, I divide into several subdivisions, and I go on to 
add Psychology and Theology, which he rejects. 

It is over twenty years, since starting from a metaphysical and 
• psychological standpoint I arrived at this view of the nature and 
composition of the hierarchy of sciences, and during .those years 
I have been gradually peroeiving more and more clearly its appli- 
cability to the subject of education ; its value as a guide in the 
arrangement of a course of studies for liberal education. 

The Roman orator's saying, that it was no merit to speak Latin 
well, but a disgrace to speak it incorrectly, reveals a judgment 
not peculiar to him, or to the Romans.. Sallust gives us the com- 
plement to it, by saying that Orestillo knew more of certain arts 
€han was necessary. These remarks, and the ready assent which 
they command, reveals an assumed judgment in regard to knowl- 
edge ; namely, on many points there is a minimum of information 
which a man must have in order to be considered a well informed, 
liberally educated person— *and that on many points there is a 
maximum of knowledge, which a man in his attainment must not 
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exeeed under penalty of being snspectdd of greatly waeting and 
misusing hi^ time. 

The grave question for those vho are edueating youth, is to 
determine whether these maxima and minina of attainment in a 
truly liberal education can be. so defined by unambiguous and 
certain laws, as to be any practical guide in the business of edu- 
cation, 

I believe that they can be thus defined; not perhaps by me in 
this article ; nor with absolute precision by any man who shall 
succeed me^during the remainder of this century. But I believe 
that by assiduous study and care on*the part of the teachers of the 
young, they can approximate more and more nearly to a perfect 
knowledge of those principles which should direct them in choos- 
ing for their pupils the true order of studies and the amount of 
attainment both which they should exaet, and to which they should 
stimulate each scholar. 

In every college this cKoice is of necessity made ; the textbooks 
are selected and assigned to different parts of the course ; the 
question is not whether this shall be done or not, but whether it 
shall be done upon wide and deep princi^des, or upon merely the 
fashion of the day, and undec -the impulse of the teacher's indi- 
vidual taste. 

I have upon various occasions endeavored to show that those 
points upon which a certain minimum of knowledge is demanded 
for a liberal education, are etnbraced under five great heads, capa- 
ble of subdivision under sixteen branches— rand a minimum knowl- 
edge of these five great heads is requisite not only for liberal 
culture but even for intelligent human consciousness ; that there 
is no intellectual life conceivable by us, to which we could give the 
title of a healthy and sound human life, if it failed to recognize 
tho relations of space and time, of matter and mind, of human 
action and Divide ProvidencQ. These relations embrace all hu- 
man thought and science; they include Mathematics, Physics, 
History, Metaphysics, and Theology — but they are recognised by 
the humblest mind that is sound, and to cut off all knowledge of 
any one of them from any human being -is to reduce hip) to a 
partial idiocy. They must all, theref<ure, be embraced in a scheipe 
of public instruction, and must all be panned to a oertain e:^]tent 
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in atfaining alib^al edacation. But to what extent shall each be 
pursued ? 

The relative extent is simply this, that when the studies have 
been arranged in their natural order of inter-dependence, each 
lower stadj 'shall be pursued far enough to give a complete prep- 
aration tot that amount of attainment which is required in the 
next higher. This is evidently a correct and sufficient guide in 
proportioning the relative amounts of progress required in each 
branch of the general course of instruction. 

But the question of absolute amount is much nore difficult. 
The absolute amount varies Vith the state of culture in the com- 
munity, and with the progress of discovery in science. 

Nor fbr a given community at a given epoch is it easy to decide 
what should be the absolute minimum required. The simplest 
solution might appear to be to require all the students to attain to 
the maximum attainable by^a majority of the pupils, and there 
to leave the matter. But this solution has practically the great 
defects that it needlessly overtasks one portion of the students, 
that it fells to stimulate another portion to their proper activity, 
and that it does not adapt itself to any individuality of talent, or 
to any destined or chosen difference of occupation in the alumni. 

To avoid these defects, some colleges have had no common 
standard of requirement, but have allowed each student an unlim- 
ited choice "from a limited number of studies embraced in the cur- 
riculum. This introduces new difficulties of a still higher grade. 
It fails altogether in stimulus to indolent students, and it cuts 
asunder one of ihe ties that bind the alumni together, th6 remem- 
brance of common studies, and generous rivalries in the pursuit of 
truth together. 

A much better plan is that which was adopted in Harvard Col- 
lege in 1840, of prescribing a minimum to which all must attain, 
and of prescribing also a course of elective studies, in which also 
a minimum was required, but in which a maximum was allowed. 
There are doubtless grave practical difficulties in carrying 
this plan into execution, but it nevertheless appears to me 
to be the best possible plan, and the practical difficulties can, I 
think, be overcome if they are approached under the guidance of 
correct principles. 

The great object of education is to develope a man to the high- 
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egt efficiency in that particular direction in vhich h% is. peculiarly 
qualified to be efficient. A true sydteui. of edacation will not 
therefore endeavor to bring all pupils to an inflexible standard, any 
further than nature has gifted them with similar powers. A fun- 
damental unity links all men together, and forces all men to go 
through the same course of education in fundamental particulars ; 
but an incessant and insatiable variety divides the whole race into 
individuals with individual characteristics — ^and the business of 
education is not to destroy but to preserve and use to the highest 
purpose these individualities. Without individual differences, as 
well as general likenesses, there could be no individual attractions— 
no association and combination for mutual aid. The highest ends 
of human life are attainable only on condition of association in 
society, combination in action. Hence the importance of pre- 
serving individual peculiarities in the pupils while giving them a 
general course of education. 

It often happens in our common schools, that the encourage- 
ment of a pupil, by recognizing his talent in a particular study, 
leads him to more diligence in all the other branches ; and when 
a boy apparently has no taste for any of the studieB taught in 
school, the teacher who takes a kindly interest, in him will find 
him showing brightness in something out of school, which may be 
used as a means for awakening his whole nature. - . 

All the arts and sciences are so closely bound together in ties 
of natural relationship, that it only needs snffieient skill in the 
teacher to make an interest in any one furnish the means of 
arousing an interest in all the others. Quinctilian shows that 
music, and geometry, and grammar, and philosophy, and history, 
and jurisprudence, are necessary to the orator. But we may take 
any one' of these (let us begin with music), and show that all the 
rest are necessary to her life — ^for music can express only that 
which the musician feels, and a composer cannot attain the highest 
rank unless he has felt every variety of human emotion, and been 
aroused to an interest in every theme of human thought. The 
child that is fond of music can be led, through its rythm to an 
interest in numbers, and even to an interest in geometric forms — 
through singing to attend to articulation and enunciation — ^through 
the interpretation of expression to the study of rhetoric — through 
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national and martial music to an interest in history, and so on 
into all the departments of hui^an thought. 

I cannoti therefore, but consider it ohe of the prime duties of 
a teacher, that he should discover the extent of his scholar's ca- 
pacities and the direction of his stronger tastes, and use his 
stronger powers as instruments for rousing the weaker ones to 
action. 

In this manner alone can he give to his pupil the most thorough 
liberal education that he is capable of receiving. 

In this manner alone can the pupil's native talent also be cul- 
tivated to its highest efficiency; 



THB ORDER OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 

BY A. 8. WELCH.* 

No. 1. 

That the mind grows as well as the body, is a fact that is uni- 
versally known. That the growth of mind begins with the infant 
and ends with the man, is equally well understood. Indeed, the 
terms, infancy ^ hoyhoodj and manhood^ have no other use than to 
designate its different stages. 

But while everybody recognises the characteristics which be- 
long to the larger periods of mental growth, very few.have traced 
the more minute steps of its progress. Many acknowledge that 
the intellect of the child is developed by a successive evolution of 
various faculties, but can give none of the logical processes by 
which such important conclusions have been reached. f)n all 
hands we hear that '^ facts must be learned before reasoning," and 
that '^ intellectual progress is from the concrete to the abstract." 
but these very general propositioins, if they embody all we have 
to say, indicate that our knowledge on this topic is still iii a neb- 
ulous state. 

The intoreftt wbkh the subject has excited of late, has induce^ 
me to attempt, in a few short articles, an enquiry into the specific 
truths embraced onder the generic fact, that the intellect of the 
^ Principal of MicLigan State Nonnal School 
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cliild grows by the successiye unfolding of its powers in an inra- 
riable order. 

It will be seen, as we progress, that these truths can be made 
available by the intelligent instructor, in the work of the school- 
room. 

The laws that govern the order of mental development are not 
so difficult of comprehension as they seem. To study them suc- 
cessfully, it is not indispensable that one should have gone through 
a course of mental philosophy. Just here the power of patient 
reflection is worth more than the diploma of a college; for any 
earnest teacher can compare the laws of intellectual growth, pro- 
vided he will note carefully each movement in the mind of his 
^upil and scrutinize persistently the processes going on in his own. 

Now the order in which the intellectual faculties act in ordina- 
ry thinking, and the order in which they grow in childhood, are 
the same. What then is the order they follow in ordinary think- . 
ing? . 

When I think of any external thing that is new to me, my 
thoughts take a fixed course. Thus, if the object of my thought 
be a Gorilla, either I or my informant must have seen this animal 
before I can have gained a notion of it. That is, I must perceive 
before I can conceive. I must have this notion before I can group . 
around it other notions (of elephants, apes, Hottentots, for exam- 
ple). That is, / must conceive before I can 9yrUhetize. I must 
also get this notion of a Gorilla, as a whole, before I can think of 
the particulate qualities an.d parts that go to make up the Gorilla. 
That \&^ I must conceive before I can analyze. Again, I must 
think of those qualities and parts befoBe I can consider any one 
of them (ferocity for instance), apart from the Gorilla itself. 
That is, / mu^t analyze before I can abstract. Further, I must 
have notions of the parts and qualities of a Gorilla apart from 
the Gorilla itself, before I can recombine these so as to obtain a 
a new notion of an animal with similar characteristics but having 
no external reality. That is, I must abstract before I can imag- 
ine. 

But I must also have nations of the separate qualities and parts 
of the Gorilla before I can make any of these (the teeth or feet, 
for instance), a means of comparing this animal with other ani- 
mals which he resembles in structure. In other words, J must 
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abitract before lean clasnfy. Then, sinee some of the qualities 
of the Gorilla escaped mj observation and are, consequentlj, not 
contained in my notion of the animal, as gained by sight, I can 
infer the existence of these qualities from the fact that they be- 
long to the class or classes in which I have found him. / must 
classify before lean reason. 

These then are the successive steps which thought inevitably 
takes when employed upon any new object of sense. They may 
be naturally divided into three series of acts, each of which ter- 
minate in an act not included in the oth^r two, viz : 
Ist. Perception, conception,* synthesis. 

2d. Perception, conception, analysis, abstraction, imagination. 
3d. Perception, conception, analysis, abstraction, classification, 
reasoning. 

I do not claim that these series comprise all the forms of our 
intdlectnal activity. I do not affirm that the intellect goes through 
these steps with uniformity 4>r completes them at a single effort. 
On the contrary, the mind may dwell upon any one step longer 
than upon the others — ^nay, in fact, expend all its force upon that 
one^and not proceed, at the time, to the step beyond it. What I 
affirm is, that it cannot reach any step in the series except by first 
taking, in their order, all the steps that precede it. It is true 
that nature does all this " with a rush" too rapid to be measured 
by time ; nevertheless, there is a fixed method in the movements 
in the intellectual as well as in the physical world. 

In my next article I will attempt to show, by the simplest ex- 
amples, the particular character of the different steps that we 
have thus far enumerated.* 



Make .the pupil put what he hath learned into a hundred 
several forms, and accommodate it to so many several subjects, to 
«ee if he yet rightly comprehend it, and has made it his own. 
'Tis a sign of crudity and indigestion, to throw up what we have 
eaten in the same condition it was swallowed down ; the stomach 
has not performed its office, unless it hath altered the form and 
condition of what was committed to it to conooct. — MoNTAiaKB. 
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LINEAR OR OUTLINE DRAWING. 

IT3 IMPORTANCE AS AX ELEMENT OP PRACTICAL EDUCATION FOR THE 
PRACTICAL MJSN AND WOMEN OF AMERICA. 

yj BTT.E.SULIOT. 

In a country like America, the genius of whose sons is so me* 
chanical and so inventive, where the occasions for the exercise, of 
that genius are so frequent, whether in the devising of mecbam- 
cal appliances to meet some unforeseen emergency or in the ap^ 
plication of common implementa to purposes for which they never 
were designed ; outline or linear drawing should ' form a» part of 
elementary training in every school. 

How often, in some remote district, the new settler has occa- 
sion to describe to a common joiner or blacksmith a tool or piece 
of machinery which would save him a great deal of labor, but 
which he cannot clearly describe by words ! Or, he may happen 
to see somewhere a new machine, an ingenious contrivance, which, 
at some future time, he would be glad to imitate. He may clearly 
understand its construction, whilst the machine is there before his 
eyes ; but he knows too well by experience that, however clear 
hii present conception may be, time is sure to dim and confuse 
his recollection. If he could only take a clear and correct, though 
hasty, sketch, he might, at any future time, bring back the whole 
thing vividly before his mind's eye. 

For such and many other purposes which will readily suggest 
themselves to the reader, how important it is to possess the power 
of reproducing, on the spur of the moment, by a few bold strokes, 
the outline of any object, the most striking features of any local- 
ity, the principal events of any transaction which we wish to con** 
vey tojsome one at a distance ! Drawing is^ in short, a univer- 
sal language that speaks at once to all in characters which cannot 
be misanderstood, by which men caa interchange ideas under dr» 
cnmstances that may render impracticable any other mode of 
communication. 

But, independently of any practical application, it educates two 
of our most important senses, sight and touch. It traflis th« eye 
and the hand to a correct performance of their respective duties^ 
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It ia the very beat preparation for the art of penmanflhipy which, 
in fact, is only a partial application of a more general facoltj. 

Above all, it educates one of oar most exalted internal senses, 
on which much of the beauty of character, much of the happiness 
of life depends — ^the sense of the beautiful in nature and in art. 
' The eye of the draughtsman seizes at a glance, in a landscape 
or an edifice, details which would escape an untutored eye, and 
discovers beauties which would elude the notice of a common 
observer. 

It may be objected that the time cannot be spared, that the es- 
sential branches of a common English education take up all the 
time allotted for school, leaving no surplus that could be appro- 
priated to drawing. 

To this I would reply : 1st, the objection begs the whole ques- 
tion at issue, viz.: that drawing is not one of the essential branches 
of a common English education. I have already tried to show its 
importance. 2d, the time devoted each day to drawing need not 
exceed at first 25 or 80 minutes ; and the exercise would be a re- 
freshing variety from the monotony of abstract studies. All chil- 
dren are fond of drawing ; this very fondness is the prompting of 
nature which ought not to be disregarded. 

It may also be objected that drawing, as we generally see it 
taught and practiced, is an art of infinite delicacy, requiring long 
and patient cultivation to insure even a moderate proficiency. 
Yes, this is all very true, if you mean fine drawing, highly fin- 
ished, shaded, &c. But I spoke only of outline drawing, of the 
power of sketching or representing, by a few bold and skillful 
strokes, the prominent points of an object, so ad to bring it visi- 
bly before the mind's eye. This is the only branch of the art 
which I plead for as necessary to elementary education. The 
more artistic processes of finishing, shading, &c, I leave to those 
who hav6 talent, leisure and money to devote to the acquisition of 
that beautiful art. But the training of the eye and the hand are 
essential parts of the education of every human being and cannot ' 
be neglected without loss to the individual and to the communi^. 
There is one study in which the knowledge of linear drawing is 
of special utility, without which, indeed, the method of teaching 
it must remain imperfect ; I mean geography, that should be taught 
from the beginning by delineations on the black board executed 
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both by teachers and pupils. Hence, how essential that everj 
teacher, even of the humblest school, should be able to draw all 
t^e necessary figures, diagrams and illustrations, not only with 
correctness bat with rapidity. As he traces on the blackboard 
the outlines of a country, he illustrates the exhibition by a familiar . 
oral lecture on the general aspect, productions, and history of that . 
country ; and, at the next recitation, the scholars must come pre- 
pared to reproduce on the board, from memory, the substance of 
the preceding day's lesson. 

Here, I would borrow from Horace Mann his lively description 
of a lesson he saw given in Germany to a class a little advanced 
beyond the elements : 

" The teacher stood bj the blackboard with chalk in his hand. After casting 
his eye over the ctass to see that all were ready, he struck at the middle of the 
board. With a rapidity of hand that my eye could hardly follow, he made a 
series of divergent lines to represent mountains. He had scarcely turned an 
angle or shot o£f a spur, when the scholars began to cry out: Carpathian moun- 
tains, Hungary; Black Forest mountains, Wirtemberg; Giants' mountains, 
Silesia, &c. 

"In less than half a minute, the ridge of that grand central elevation which 
separates the waters that flow N. W. into the German Ocean firom those that 
flow N. into the Baltic, an^ S. K into the Black Sea, was presented to vi^w, 
beautifully^ executed. A dozen strokes, made in the twinkling of an eye, rep- 
resented the head waters of the great rivers which flow in different directions 
from that mountainous range ; while the children, almost as eager and excited 
as though they had actuary seen the torrents dashing down the mountain sides, 
cried out: Danube; Elbe; Vistula; Oder, &c. 

*' The next momeat I heard a succession of small strokes, so rapid as to be 
almost indistinguishable ; and, hardly had my eye time to discern a large num- 
ber of dots made along the margin of the rivers, when the shout of — ^Vienna ; 
Dresden ; Prague; Berlin, &c, struck my ear. 

" At this point in the exercise, the spot which had been occupied on the black- 
board was nearly a circle, the center of which was the starting point where the 
teacher first began. But now, a few additional strokes around the circumfer- 
ence of the incipient continent extended the mountain ranges outwards towards 
the plains — the children calling' out; as before, the names of the countries in 
which they respectively lay. 

*' With a few more flourishes, the rivers flowed onwards towards their several 
terminations, and by another succession of dots, new oities sprang up along 
their banks. 

" By this time, the children had become as much excited as though they had 
been present at a world-making. They rose in their seats; they flung oat 
both hands ; their eyes kindled and their voices became almost vociferous, as 
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thej cri^d oat the Dames of the difFerent places which, under the magic of the 
teachers crayon, rose into view. 

" Within ten minutes from the eommencement of the lesson, there stood upon 
the blackboard a beautiful map of Germany, with its mountains, principal riy- 
era and cities, the coast of the German Ocean, of the Baltic and the Black 
Sea; and all so accnrately proportioned that, I think, oaly slight errors would 
have been found, had it been subjected to the test of a scale. A part of this 
time was taken up in correcting a few mistakes of the pupils ; for the teacher's 
mind seemed to be in his ear as well as in his hand ; and, notwithstanding the 
astonishing celerity of his movements, he detected erroneous answers and 
turned round to correct them. 

'^The rest of the recitation consisted in questions and answers respecting 
produotioDS, climate, soil, animals, history, &c. 

^^ Many coemogonists suppose that, afler the creation of the world, and when 
its whole surface was as yet fluid, the solid continent rose gradually from be- 
neath the lea; first, the loftiest peaks of the Andes, for instance, emerged from 
the deep, and, as they reached a higher and higher point of elevation, the rivers 
began to flow down their sides; until, at last, the lofty mountains having at- 
tained their height; the mighty nvers, their length and volume; and the conti- 
nent, its amplitude— cultivation began, and cities and towns were built 

**The lesson I have described was a beautiful illustration of that idea, with 
one advantage over the original scene itself— that the spectator had no need 
to wait through all the geological epochs, to see the work completed. 

" Compare the effect of such a lesson as this, both as to the amount of the 
knowledge communicated, and the vividness, and, of coarse the permanence 
of the ideas obtained, with a lesson in which the scholars look out a few names 
of places on a lifeless atlas, but never send their imaginations abroad over the 
earth; and when the teacher sits listlessly down before them to interrogate them 
from a book in which all the questions are printed at full length, to supersede, 
on his part, all necessity of knowledge!" . 

The foregoing graphic description may well make many of the 
present race of teachers deplore the deficiencies of their own ed* 
ucation. For these, they are not to blame ; and by these only, 
are many prevented from putting into practice their own theoreti- 
cal convictions of what is right. The attention of the educational 
world is now directed to the advantages of object teaching for the 
young, and I hope, therefore, that the day is not far distant when 
outline drawing will be considered an important branch of gen- 
eral education, and, consequently, an indispensable qualification 
in every .teacher. 

[To be continued.] 



Rules should not be set forth before examples. — Gomekius. 
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THE OSWEGO PRIMAEY SCHOOLS. 

BY A. G. HOPKHrSON.* ' 

In our annual pilgrimage last summer down the lakes towards 
the "Fatherland" of so many western schoolmasters, we, in com-, 
pany with some half a score of other teachers, like ourself seek- 
ing rest from the exhausting labors of the year, gratified a long 
cherished wish to visit the somewhat celebrated Primary Schools 
of Oswego, New York. 

As the subject of Object Teaching is, perhaps, the most prom- 
inent one. now engrossing the attention of American educators, 
we propose to narrate what we there saw of the practical work- 
ing of the famous Pestalozzian system as engrafted upon Ameri- 
can ideas ; and also what we further learned in regard to it from 
tiie well known and honored importer of it, E. A. Sheldon^ Esq. 

The Primary Schools of Oswego are divided into three grades, 
each requiring one year for the completion of the training per- 
taining to it. Entering the room appropriated to the lowest grade 
— ^the pupils being from five to seven years of age — we found the 
teacher giving the whole school a lesson introductory to geogra- 
phy, called " A Lesson in Place." The pupils were severally re- 
quired to come forward, and place their hand on the right-hand 
end of the table before them, then on the right-hand front corner, 
left-hand back corner, the centre, the centre of the front side, of 
the right end, &c. 

They were then ordered to place an apple, a cube, or something 
of the sort, upon any one of the places named, and to do it ex- 
actly. If the centre was mentioned, the object must be placed as 
exactly upon the centre as possible without measurement. There 
could be no placing the object almost upon the point indicated. 
Indeed in this, as well as in all the other exercises witnessed, 
there was an effort at exactness and thoroughness but too rarely 
witnessed in our primary schools. 

The table having been studied in respect to the relative position 

of its different parts, the next step was to make a drawing of the 

top of the table upon the blackboard. Then the apple or cube 

was represented in the drawing in the different positions it had 

* Principal of Branch High School, Cleveland, 0. 
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occupied on the table ; and the pupils were called upon to name 
the positions, as the front of the table, right-hand end, centre, &c. 
In this way the papils learned the tme relations between a draw- 
ing and the object represented, a far more difficult thing with 
young children than is generally supposed. 

Then followed a lesson on the points of the compass ; the pu- 
pils being required to locate the different parts of the room in 
reference to those points. A drawing of the floor of the room 
was made upon the blackboard, with the table, stove, &c., drawn 
in their proper positions. The pupils were then required, as be- 
fore, to name the position of the stove and table in the drawing, . 
in reference to the points of the compass. In this way, and we 
think in this onZy,- can young children obtain a correct knowledge . 
of north, south, &;c., as applied to a map drawing. 

Advancing from this very elementary beginning, the pupils next 
proceeded to study the geography of their own city before trying 
to loeate London or Timbuctoo on the map. The principal streets 
with their cross streets are drawn upon the board, the public build- 
ings, and many of the children's residences are located in the 
drawing ; and thus a firm foundation is laid for the subsequent 
study of books on geography. . In the three years of the Primary 
school the pupils only advance through the geography of their« 
own country. Is not this decidedly sensible ? Indeed, is it not 
a great advance on the ordinary way of commencing geography? • 

No reading book — indeed, no hook wJiatever-^is used during the 
first year. During the second and third years a reading book is 
used, but no other. Beading is taught by the aid of the black- 
board on the phonetic plan, the pupils learning only the sounds 
of the letters at first, and of course spelling by sounds. This is 
still further simplified by their learning only the short sound of 
the vowels during the first year ; and thus the little ones are not 
confused by finding at the outset several sounds represented by 
the same character, till they have mastered the most common of 
the vowel sounds, the short one. This method of commencing to 
read also commended itself very strongly to our judgment. 

In the second grade of the Primary school, the pupils from six 
to eight years old, make all their calculations in number by the 
aid of beans. Along the entire side of the room i» a box, some- 
thing like a chalk-box, though nearer the floor ; and a few inches 
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above this box is a shelf eight to ten inches wide, upon which the 
pupils while making their numerical calculations arrange their 
beans taken from the box below. Thus, every example, whether 
from .the book or teacher, is verified by reference to the ever- 
present beans.. How perfectly adapted is this simple method of 
commencing arithmetic to the natural wants of the unreflecting 
child I . 

In another room of the second grade, we witnessed an exercise, 
new to us, called Invention. The pupils were given two or three 
geometrical forms upon the board, such as an equilateral triangle, 
and a square, say a half dozen of each sort, and were then told 
to combine them on their slates into various patterns or designs as 
beautiful as possible. The figures thus produced were almost 
countless, while many of them showed decided taste and original- 
ity. This exercise, besides its direct effect upon the inventive 
powers of the pupils, has an additional value, from the fact that it 
mJBiy be profitably used to fill up time not otherwise employed. 

Each of the classes in the primary department has almost daily 
drill in form, place, weight, or size. In the lowest class upon the 
day of our visit, the pupils had a test exercise with the class above 
them, which consisted in an attempt to draw one hundred lines 
upon the slate precisely an inch long. The lines, after being 
drawn were tested by the teacher with a rule, and found to be sur- 
prisingly accurate, very few differing by any perceptible difference 
from an exact inch. 

By drawing lines upon the blackboard or floor, and then meas- 
uring them with a rule, they learn the length of a foot, a yard, 
and a rod. In the same way they also learn height. By using a 
surveyor's tape they measure a. half mile along the street, and 
then walk that distance and back, thus acquiring the idea of a 
mile. How few pupils, even in our higher departments, have any 
accurate knowledge in respect to length or distance ! A pupil of 
ours lately in her composition, describing the school building (50 
by 76 feet), said it was about twenty feet wide. Another said it 
was one hundred feet high ! 

By repeated experiments the pupils obtain very accurate knowl- 
edge of relative •weights. The teacher passes a piece of lead 
weighing an ounce round the school for all the children to feel its 
weight, or to '* heft " it. In' this manner other weights, as a quar* 
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ter of a pound, a pound, or two pounds, are subjected to the 
^^ hefting" process. The pupils are then asked to estimate the 
weight of bodies, after which they are weighed before them to 
test their accuracy in weighty calculation^. Afterwards a piece 
of wood, a piece of iron, &c., are weighed in the presence of the 
school, to show that it takes a larger bulk of these substances to 
make an ounce or a pound than of the lead ; and thus is acquired 
the idea of relative weight of different bodies, or specific gravity. 
There certainly cannot be two opinions relative to the value of 
such exercises as these. Why, then, have we not more of such 
common-sense teaching for the little ones? These lessons are 
needed not merely in the Primary school. We lately asked a 
young lady of our school to estimate the weight of a fourteen 
pound dumb-bell that we placed in her hand. She guessed it 
weighed fifty pounds ! 



UNIFORMITY OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 

BT C. H. PRATT. 

I am of the opinion that no subject of practical importance is more deserv- 
ing of an attentive consideration from those who consult the educational inte- 
rests of Ohio's youth, than that of uniformity in school books. From some 
experience in teaching, I have observed a tendency in some communities to 
submit everything in regard to the selection of textbooks for their children to 
the discretion of their teachers. This might be well enough but for the fact 
that each teacher rides his own particular hobby. I have noticed that in many 
school districts different teachers are employed in the course of a year ; each 
one introducing the books which, in accordance with hirown idea, are the best 
This results in a continual change of books, very disadvantageous to the pro- 
gress of the school. I^know of but few instances in which Boards of Education 
exercise the powers vested in them by law, viz.: to prescribe the books, &c., to 
be used in the schools of their respective townships. 

Would it not be more advantageous to the schools of the State, to make use 
of ft uniform series of school books, than to be guided and led by the caprice 
of teachers? The advantages of a uniform system throughout the State seem 
to me to be very evident A youth educated in any school of this State, would 
be certain to be educated in accordance with the textbooks used in all the 
schools of the State. 

TMs subject was introduced in the Scioto County Teachers' Institute, by one 
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of oar most pfractical teachers. On motion, Boards of Education were re- 
quested to appoint delegates to meet with others at the county seat, to try to 
remedy the evil. I was appointed a delegate, but they failed to meet I think 
the plto proposed was a good one, but it was not entered upon with sufficient 
energy. By well directed efforts on the part of members of Teacher s Associ- 
ations I think much might be done in this matter. I hope the subject may re- 
ceiire due attention from friends of education, tibroughout the State. 
Morgan, April, 1863. 



SCHOOLS AS THEY WERE SIXTY YEARS AGO. 

[The Mureh number of the American Journal of Education contains sereral interest- 
iUff lett^n from eminent men, deseribing the schools of their boyhood. The fcUowins let- 
ter from Rev. Dr. Nott, the venerable President of Union Collegei widely known as a re- 
markable disciplinarian, will be read with interest and profit.] 

When I was a boy, seventy-fiye of eighty years ago, in good old Puritan Con- 
necticnt, it was fdt as a practical maxim " that to spare the rod was to spoil 
the child '' ; and on this maxim the pedagogue acted in the school-room, and ap- 
plied it for every offense, real or imaginary : and for having been whipped at 
school by the relentless master, the unfortunate tyro was often whipped at home 
by his no less relentless father; so that between the two relentless executors of 
justice among the Puritan fathers, few children, I believe, were spoiled by the 
withholding of this orthodox discipline. For myself, I can say (and I do not 
think I was wayward beyond l^e average of district school-boys) that, in addi- 
tion to warnings, and admonitions daily, if I was not whipped more than three 
times a week, I considered myself for the time peculiarly fortunate. 

Being of a contemplative and forbearing disposition, this discipline of the 
. rod becam* peculiarly irksome to me, and, as I thought, unjustifiable; and I 
formed a resolution, if I lived to be a man, I would not be like other men in 
regard to their treatment of children. 

Thxongh the mercy of Gk>d I did live to be a man, and when at the age of 
eighteen I became installed as master of a district school in the eastern part of 
Franklin, Connecticat—- a school where rebellious spirits had previously asserted 
their rights, and been subdued or driven from the school b^the use of the rod — 
nothing daunted, I made up my mind to substitute in my school moral motives 
in the place of the rod; and I frankly told my assembled pupils so, and that if 
they would have the generosity to second my efforts, they would secure to them- 
selves and furnish me and their paients the' happiness which is the heaven-ap- 
pointed reward of well-doing. 

The school responded to my appeal, and thereafter, though we played and 
gamboled together as equals in play-hours, and on Saturday afternoons, which 
were also devoted to play, the moment we entered the school-room a subordina- 
10 
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tion and applic«tion to study was obser Table, thai baeame matter of r^m&rk 
and admiration among tke inhabitants of the district &e f^me of which soceeBS 
extended to other districts, and even to ac^otning towns, so that the exaiMiiai- 
tion and exhibition with which tha school closed the ensaiag j^cing, called to- 
gether clergymen and oth«r officials fr<mi placea quite remafee. 

Thia success brought me to the knowledge of the trufteea of the nainfield 
Academy, one of the moat important, if not at the time the most importaBt^ 
academy in the State, and I was by a unanimous rote appointed priaotpal of 
said academy — ^an institution in which several hundred children of both sexes 
were in the same building successfully taught and gOYerned for years, without 
the use of the rod, it being at that time the prevailing usage, both in district 
schools and academies, for the two sexes to be taught in the same room, and 
subjected to the same form of government 

This successful experiment in the use of moral suasion, and other kindred 
and kindly influences, in place of the pA^ led to other and kindred experiments^ 
until, whether for the better or the Worse, the rod at length came to occupy a 
very subordinate place in the system g£ school education* 

In those days, education in common schools was not so diffDaiye M al iSbe 
present day; but quite as thorough, if not more so. The same remark may he 
applied to the higher schools or academies— the whole field of natural science 
being at that time, for the most part, unexplored ; but maihematies and damics 
were zealously taught In evidence of this^ though inferior in attmnmeiits to 
some of my classmates, I published successfully myself an almaBac when about 
twenty-OBe years of age. 

As the rod in those days was the prindpal instrument in common sehool 
education, so, when I was afterward called to Union College, fines, suspeasiotti 
and expulsions were the prindpid instruments of collegiate government* The 
faculty sat in their robes as a oourt, caused offenders to be brought befisve ^m, 
examined witnesses, heard defeases, and pronounead senteaoes with tibe solua- 
nity of other courts of justice: and thou^ Union College had on ita catalogue 
but a very diminutive number of etadeate, the sitting of the Iheulty as a court 
occupied no inconsiderable pi^ of the time of its president and pro^asors* 

Soon after I became connected w4th the college as its prendent, a carta of dis* 
cipline occurred which led to the trial and issued in the expulsion of a student 
belonging to a very respectable family in the city of Albany. Aceordiag to 
the charter of Union College, ilia sentence of the fk<»ilty is Hot ^mA» An 
appeal can be taken to the board of trustees, and iu tke case in question an 
appeal was taken, and, after keeping collage in coniuM^A for months, hy the 
difiPerent hearings of the ease, the board rdrersed the dedsioa of the faculty, 
and restored the young man* On the event of this restoration, I ifttermed 
them that they should never, during my adttiBlstration, hava occasion to re- 
view another case of discipline by the facalty y and daring the Mpf-nkL yeata 
which have since passed away, I have keptmy W(Mrd; and though we have 
been less successful in our system ef parental government than could be 
wished, we have had no rebellions, and itia conceded^ I believe gensmlly, ihat 
quite as latge a proportion ef our yoomg men have succeeded \m after life a» 
of any other collegiate institution in the Umon* 
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OFFIOIAL CIBOULAR. 

Office of Ohio School Couassiossit, 1 
Columbus, Ohio, April 1, 1863. J 

I'd Tmmskip BourO^. 

Tlie time beiof fie«r wliett t^ Township Boards of Echicfttion aeer to be 
inerfMlsed, I deea it my dmty to caU tbe ftttentios of tli^ iiowlj elected 
to tbeaeoewitgr of % e»ieM stadj of Um school law. 

It k yeiy often tlie case that queetioBS are pveteiited lot t^ deexttoa of 
the School OoBUBiBaeQdy, which have arisen merely from tiie^ interested 
and one-sided Tiews which have been taken by the parties ooneerned, mid 
not from an earnest desire that jastice should be done. All persona ace 
liahler to the infinenee of prejadice ; and those whose first attention to any 
subject is aronsed by a personal and selfish interest therein are not in the 
right frame of mind for jnst and impartial judgment. 

If those who are abont to act in the capacity of school officers make 
themselTes familiar with the school law immediately^ instead of waiting 
until i\mTfedings are enlisted in some case which comes before them for 
decision, I am satisfied that there would be less occasion for reference to 
the Commissioner, or the submission ol difficulties to courts of law. 

The last circular of Hoa Anson Smyth to Township Clerks indicates 
the parts of the school law that have special reference to Boards of Educa- 
tion. It is, moreover, full of suggestions which deserve carelul considera- 
tion, and I would earnestly urge its perusal. 

Complaints have come to this office, that in consequence of the consoli- 
dation of the school funds, too larfe a sum has been expended iasome cases 
in the payment of teachers ; bat little having been left for buildings and 
repairs. The sub-districts a«e new entirely dependent upon the township 
for their schooUhouses, there being now no law providing for a special dis- 
trict tax for this purpose. Boards of Education should remember that it 
is their duty to lo(^ after the general aehaol interests of their townships, 
and should be careful that all portions of the districts over which they have 
control are p4H>vided with the means of education. They shonld see that 
all the sub-districts have school-houses that are eoafort«ble, neat, ami iif - 
nished to suit the wants of those who ueo them, and sboald provide the 
means for keeping them clean and in repair. It ie^ wane than throwing 
money away to spend it in tlM support of schools kept in badlf ventilated, 
cold, damp, and dirty houses. A constant and familiar awqaaiateice with 
what is uncomfortable and uncleanly, cannot but have ^lo worst possible 
moral effect upon the yonng ; and I am save t^fftfc no s<^leiol irt all munlA be 
better than to have our children brougilt into daily eoataetwitk tii« mioral 
filth (to say noMng-of ditt), that eovefe th« wiftls of soflM^ of ei^ school 

bUlRBB^V. 

An qnesMonr with regari to the^ powers of Township B«atda iat tl» 4s- 
twmiaatiott of teaohers* salaries come f^nently to this oftce, I ^oaaidnftt 
my duty to state that I do not entirely agree with my fm9mmmrim ikt 
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opinion expressed on this snbject in his answer to question 152. I do not 
think that Township Boards have a right to limit the wages of teachers in 
any case, except when in accordance with the provisions of Section 13, it 
becomes their dnty ''to exercise aU the powers conferred upon the local di- 
rectors in respect to sub-district schools." In suppport of this opinion I 
would refer to the decision of the Supreme Court of Ohio, in the case of £. 
<}. Johnson ts. G. Wilcox, Glerk. See Ohio Reports, Yd. XI. 

In conclusion, a word to Township Glerks. Let me urge the greatest 
promptness and accuracy in the enumeration returns to County Auditors. 
It is my opinion that when a district, through the neglect of the Clerk to 
secure the enumeration of youth, looses its share of the school fund, the 
Ol»rk is liable to suit for the full amount that would otherwise have accrued 
to the district. 

C. W. H. OATHOABT. 



DiCTiosARiKs IN BKOLi.ND.— The Kew York Tribune of the 4th ult., has 
the following paragraph : At the Trade salesroom, yesterday afternoon, 
Mr. Augustus Flagg of the bookselling firm of Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton, in conyersation with Mr. Merriam, the enterprising publisher of Web- 
ster's dictionary, remarked, that when he was in London, a respectable 
looking Englishman came to him with astonishment depicted in his face, 
and said, '*Pardon me, sir, I understand you are an American." "I am, 
sir," was the reply. "I am surprised to hear you say so, because you speak 
the English language as well as we do." '*We speak it infinitely better 
than you do," was the reply, "and I will bet you fire pounds," continued 
Mr. Flagg, "that If you will cross the street with me to the bookstore op- 
posite, you will find the book merchant sells more copies of Webster's 
American dictionary than of any English dictionary in the market. "Indeed!" 
exclaimed Mr. Bull. "Yes, sir, we hare published a dictionary in Ameriea 
which win teach you how to use the English language." 

A BsciPS.-^The following recipe for sentimental writing, is especially 
. addressed to young ladies ; 
• 1. Stitch together some angels' wings. 

2. Open a few vistM of bliss. 

3. Sprinkle life's pathway with tears of sympathy. 

4. Bring in, if you can, a deadly upas tree. 

5. Gather dark clouds of sorrow. 

& Bid baUny breezes blow and murmuring streams to flow. 

7. S^trew incense-breathing flowers. 

8. Call up oarer life's ru^ed road grim phaatems of despair. 

With these and other such ingredients, dress up an essay redolent of 
. streets, 4nd sparkling with fancy's choicest gems, as well calculated to sat- 
isfy the most fastidious taste as a bowl of hooey to allay the healthy appe- 
tite of a hungry maa 
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A DAY IS DONE. 

BY F. B. W. 

A day is done ! another strand is parted, 

That Life had woven in its silver cord ; 
The fadeless record of the hears departed, 

Is written by the Angel of the Lord. 

A daj is done ! with youth's enraptured visiens, 
Whereon distmst hath laid no blighting spoil, 

And manhood's vaia regrets and stern decisions, 
For lost endeavor and for coming toil. 

What words of mighty inflnence have risen^ 
Of God-sent patience, and of human strife t 

What thoughts, too deep for words, escaped their prison. 
And been inscribed within the Book of Life ? 

Somewhere to-day have promises been spoken, 
That through the soul have pealed like song sublime ; 

Somewhere to-day have treasured vows been broken, 
And buried in the sepulchre of time. 

More mystic souls have waked on earth, impassioned, 
With all lifes's earnestness, and hope, and trust, 

More narrow houses have been sadly fashioned, 
Where anguished hearts have yielded *' dust to dust." 

Fresh harvests have from countless minds been gathered. 
The grains of thought, and wisdom's ripened ears, 

The flowers of fancy, in the blossom withered. 
And tares of passion reaped with many tears. 

Some have grown weary with the toil of living, 
And longed to lay their grevious burdens down 

And some have raised the voice of glad thanksgiving, 
That earth was given to wear a Heavenly crown. 

Mortals who seorned the tones of intercession, 
And recognized no Master's patient care. 

To-day have breathed the words of meek eonfession. 
And thrilled all Heaven with resistless prayer. 

Thus one more wave, time's never-ceasing river 

Has borne unto the great Eternal sea ; 
And on its crest have floated to the Giver, 
Our ti^enta with their slender usury 1 . 
Cleveland, April, 1863. 
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TO THE FRIENDS OP THE MONTHLY. 

My interest ia t)ie Monthh^ I hare transfeiMd to Mr. 5. S. White, who 
now becomes its sole proprietor^ For thA last two jeani be has been my 
equal partner in its ownership; while xiearlyall the labor of editing and 
publishing has devolved upon him. You have, therefore, had abundant op- 
portunity for becoming acquainted with his ability to manage an education- 
al periodical ; and he needs no endorsement from me. He has been weighed 
in the balances, and found wanting in nothing. Most heartily do I com- 
mend the Monthly ioilMkt generous support which it so well deserves. 

Veiy truly yours, ANSON SMYTP. 

April lOtb, 1863. 



'MORAL TRABTING. 



It is to be feared that many teachers consider ipood order the practical, if not 
ultimate, end of all their efforts in the school-room, save instruction in the reg- 
ular branches 6( study. Whatever method, instramentality or device will most 
effectually secure this, is at once adopted as not only satis&ctory but sufficient. 
Now good order in the school-room is an excellent thing — an indispensable con- 
dition—and must be secured. Without it, the best instruction (if such be pos- 
sible) and the highest endeavors of the teacher are alike comparatively fruitless. 
Especially are disorder and proper moral training incompatible. Those kind- 
lier influences which, in a well-ordered school, subdue the lower impulses of 
children and nourish and quicken their moral sense, act feebly or ineffectually in 
an atmosphere of discord. We would as soon attempt to raise choice flowers 
in the public highway as to cultivate those virtues and graces of character which 
adorn human life, in a disorderly school. 

What we wish to VLVge is, that the teacher's efforts must not end with good 
order. His office has a higher funetion than to hear lessons and keep children 
orderly and quiet for three hours each half-day. The government of a school 
is radically defective which secures good behavior in the school-room merely by 
outward appliances and restraints, leaving the moral nature of its pupils un- 
quickened and undeveloped. Nor is the resalt as uncommon as may be sup- 
posed. Children are oflen controled by motives which deaden the conscience 
and enfeeble the will. They are made orderly under restraint without being 
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wamie betUr, those etenents of chacMter whieh fit Uiem finr Mlf-oontrol and 
sel^liniidMiQe Imug ffttallj ignored. The ezpknstion ib easy. The aatward 
eoftduct of a child at school is the resalt of two foroes^the one external and 
tSw othor internal When the external is the stronger) he maj be weli-behayed 
hot illrdisposed, his evil natnre growing ▼igorouiy at the root in spite of top- 
pmning. When the internal is dominant, right ooadnct springs from right im- 
(mkes and desires, the troe basts of all virtuons action. 

This yiev of moral training shows that it mnst be positive in its character. 
It is not eaongh that it restrains; it mast pnrifj and ennoble. It mnst incul- 
eate the principles of vixtue, its sablime essence and loyeliness. In its instruc- 
tion, spirit and discipline, it mnst esti^lish habits of sel^enial and self-con- 
trol, and impart a controling sense of justioe, of du^, and of tme manliness, 
an enticing lore for virtua and a deep and tiiorongh abhorrenoe of vice. In 
short, moral training must fortify the soul against evil. 

We shrink from the attempt to i^ow how this good work, the most important 
and difficult of the teacher's office, can best be done. We shall only yeature to 
ofier a few hints, with the hope that they may awaken a deeper interest in this 
subject. 

It is unnecessary to repeat what was said in the February article on ^' Truth 
Odture," that the most potent moral influences of the school-room have their 
eource in the teacher^s p»$<mal ^laraeter and esMunple, It is said that Chi. 
nese florists highten the tinge and eyen change die color of floweie by drawing 
a^silken thread of the desired hue through the seed or lobe of the plant, thus 
creating a bias in its life {principle to elect and appropriate those elements req- 
nisite ibr the desired color. In like manner, the real character of the teacher 
runs through the moral life of his pupils, unconsciously imparting to each its 
bias and stimulus. At eyery point of contact with the teacher, we repeat, the 
pupil must feel the presence and power of a pure heart and a nebie and eleya- 
ted life. 

The school-room and premises should be made pleoiant and oUra^we. No 
(^inoiple in the moral training of children is better settled than that happiness 
promotes good conduct Whatever makes the school-life of a child agreeable 
and cheerful, represses low desires and contributes to purity of heart and life. 
It has been oflen observed that the transfer of a school from an old, rickety, 
barn-like building, to one that is commodious and airy, tastefully arranged and 
furnished, wonderfully sweetens the temper and spirit of the pupils. A school - 
house built in utter contempt of the principles of health and architectural taste, 
situated on the line of the street at, the cross-roads or in some hollow, destitute 
of an outhouse or a shade-tree, unpainted, bleak, cheerless and sAameZiua, breeds 
Qtischief and viciousness as naturally as a swamp breeds fever. During the 
past ten years, there has been very great improvement in the character of our 
8chool*houses and their surroundings. It is a source of deep regret that so 
many of them are still a disgrace to our school system. There is a strange in- 
difference in regard to this matter in many communitiea Parente of means 
and refinement, living in commodious and well-famished houses and worship- 
ing in elegant churches, suffer their children to be educated in school-rooms 
that are a destroyer of health, a reproach to good taste and a prejudice to good 
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morals. Innocent children, canfoUj trftinad at home and fondlj shielded from 
the very thought of impurity, are seated day after day with obscene wmrds and 
characters continually staring them in the face. The fumitnre) walls, doers, 
fences, etc., of our school-houses should at least he kept j>ur<L Flowers and 
shrubs, maps, pictures, drawings, shells, and other ebjects which delight the eye, 
will be found moral teachers of no small influence. 

Pupils should be trained to hahtU of cleanliness and order. The first step 
in civilizing a human being is to get him Wean. The herd oi swine into whom 
the Saviour sent the legion of devils, showed true moral instinct, as well as good 
sense, in running into the sea. There is a natural affinity between dirt and 
vice. Cleanliness, on the contrary, promotes virtue and good'moral& We can 
make considerable allowance for the bad conduct of a boy with uncombed hair, 
dirty face and filthy clothing. The dingy, tattered remnant of an old book is 
enough to start the ^* naughties " in any child. 

We are aware that it is no easy task to secure cleanly habits in children ac- 
customed to untidiness at home; but good taste, good health and good morals 
alike demand that the work be done. There is no alternative that any teacher 
of refinement will accept In most cases cleanliness will be secured by the 
teacher's being careful to commend neatness, especially in pupils plainly dressed, 
and to reprove willful negligence. So/ar as face, hands and hair are concerned, 
there is no excuse for untidiness. The school^room should be provided wiUi 
necessary conveniences for washing, eta, and their faithful use enjoined. In 
regard to the shocking condition of the books in many of our schools, teachers 
must certainly share the blame with parent& The unnecessary abuse of a 
beautiful book is about as vicious an act as moderate depravity permits, and 
should receive merited rebuke and punishment. To secure tidy clothing, espe- 
cially when the parent is at fault, will sometimes require good management and 
discretion. A wtU will alwavs find a way to overcome such difficulties, and 
this too without wounding the feelings of the child. 

But the efforts of the teacher must not begin or end with the school The 
schooUroom must be kept scrupulously neat If it is in bad condition, it must 
be at once renovated. Put soap and water, white-wash and stove-blaeking un- 
der requisition. Have ink-spots upon the floor and desks, pencil and chalk 
marks upon the walls, etc., and every trace of obscenity removed. If the school 
directors will not do their duty, get the larger boys to put up conveniences for 
hanging up hats, bonnets, brooms, brushes, etc No civilized man will refose 
you scrapers and mats for the door. At all events have them. The issue in 
many cases is between mats and bronchiti& Make war at once upon the filthy 
practice of spitting upon the floor and stove; also of using the tongue fat a 
pen-wiper t It need not be added that the teacher should be free from such ef- 
fensive habits. We once heard of a Superintendent's coming into a lady's 
school-room and coolly spitting tobacco-juice ai the ash-pan of the stove while 
examining a class ! Such a man may do for a Congressman, but he is unfit for 
the moral training of children. 

Oood manners shovHd be assiduousfy ctdtivated. There is an intimate 
and reciprocal relation between refined and courteous manners (not snobbish 
affectation) and good morala Each depends npon and prompts the other. 
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Manners have been defined to be, "a compohndof form and spirit — spirit acted 
into form." Whatever, therefore, ennobles and purifies the afibttions, refines 
one's manners. Reciprocally, the cnltivation of civility and amenity of de- 
meanor weakens selfishness, promotes good will and kindness of heart, and ele- 
vates the entire moral nature. Coarseness and incivility, on the contrary, de- 
grade and bratify. 

Good manners must be taught mainly by the example of the teacher. Well- 
bred persons often fail to take their manners with them when they enter th6 
school-room. They have not time for a "thank you," when receiving favors 
firom their pupils, or for a "please" when making a request. They sink the 
gentleman in the " master." This is all wrong. A teacher should be polite 
and courteous in all his treatment of his pupils. But this is not enough. Pu- 
pils must be drilled until good manners becomes a habtt The daily duties of 
the school-room will aflPord abundant opportunity for such training. Very little 
need be said. Doing is more efficacious than tcUkmg. Especially should the 
teacher guard against ridiculing awkwardness or ill-breeding. As soon as a 
child feels that his demeanor is made sport of he will become nervous and af- 
fected, or try to make a virtue of his defect by aping the buffoon. Clownish- 
ness is often an attempt to conceal conscious awkwardness. The wearing of 
the hat in the school-room at recess, and before and afi;er school, is a practice 
quite too common in our schools. ChHdren should be early tnatructed in man- 
ners. They should be able to recognize a polite act and readily to decide what 
would be proper conduct under the various circumstances in which they may be 
placed. 

The above are a few of the conditions, or adjuncts, indispensable for moral 
training. In our next number, a few suggestions will be added bearing more 
directly on instruction in morals. 



FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

It miiBt be evident to th« most casaal obflerver that the viaws of • edoea- 
tors on the leaching of English Grammar are undergoing a great chunge. 
The almost simultaneous remodeling of all car leading series of Graramars 
clearly indicates this. Analysis, which had no place in former editions, is 
breaking the old stereotype plates, or granting them a continued lease ef 
existence for the especial benefit of the dwindling few who still clmg to ddl- 
nitions, mles, and parsing as the only reyal road to language. Bat the end 
is not yet. This barren fig-tree of Grammar, Inxuriant with spedons sci- 
entific verbiage, mnst be grafted with a new Hfe-principle, or be withwed« 
The fmit which thinking men will insist upon plucking is the a&ti^ to 
speak and torite correctly. The steek which bears tUs noble fruit, in our 
judgment, is synthesis or composition* As we said nmny months ago, in 
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•0 article on this tiibject, • child c(ut bast kwo to tpaak and write eorrectlj 
bj ectaallj speaking and writing with thia end in view. In spite of the old 
woman's iojmnction» a boy mut go into the water to learn to swim. So 
Chrammar as an art can onlj be learned by practice. The ability to con« 
etniet a correct sentence Aaa only be acquired by sentence-^naJdng . 

Nor is this all. Those principles and forms of language which constitnte 
^e science of Grammar, can be reached best through inductive synthesis, 
f. e. by commencing with the sentence in its simplest form, composed ionly 
of its simple or essential elements, and then adding one modifying element 
after another until the sentence is bnilt qyp in all its completeness. Eiery 
new mode of modification should be &miliarized by the child's actoally 
modifying his ovm ideas in the given amnner. The forms of words in these 
different relations will also be made (amiliar. In other words, Grammar 
should be taught through language, instead of language through Grammar. 
Synthesis must precede and accompany Analysis and both prepare the way 
for Etymology. '' Men did not wait," says Wyse, '' till Aristotle had con- 
stnieted his logic, to reason. In short, as Grammar was made after lan- 
guage, BO ought it to be taught after kngnsge." 

These principles are very dearly and satisbctorily stated in Mr. Snliot's 
les^cellent series of articles, concluded in the April number. He aWo pre- 
sents ike outline of a complete ccmtse of instruction in conformity there- 
with, whioh we commend to all teachers of Grammar. 

We desire to add that there is a very cogent reason why this method of 
teaching language should prevail. The science of language is not a child's 
'gCudff. The ability to cnrasp abstiact principles and generations, by induc- 
.tion or otherwise, then to classify ideas under these, involves a maturity of 
the reasoning powers which children rarely possess. Herbert Spencer de- 
\^ Bounces the teaching of Grammar to children as an '' intensely stupid cus- 
tom." But the art of speaking and writing correctly can and ought to be 
early taught. It should be made a prominent object throughout the entire 
course of elementary training. Composition should commence with the 
primer. As soon as the little child has obtained an idea of an object and 
is familiar with any of its qualities or actions, it should be taught to unite 
these ideas and form sentences. In other words, primary instruction should 
teach the pupil first ideas; then the exprssnon of these ideas in correct lan- 
4ElMge. Sentence-making, ^st ondfy and then by writing, should go hand 
.HiiMUid wskhsenteneoHfeadrng. Xha^oadtoeomposition, it will beobserved, 
Je Itamgh d9|eet-teaehiag and conversation. 

We cannot jbeffe give evenjin outline of that early c<mrse of trainmg in 
'4he see of knguage whioh primary edueation should furnish. It would in- 
(Tolve the mapping out of m oomplete^ourse of elementary instruction. We 
>c«n onfy say thai the want of a piaetiiial nse of the pen is now a great 
defOi^ m most of eiur sdmola. 

M«st month, we shall pmseBiaaeries of oral lessons in Grammar which^ 
in omr ju^^ent, should peeoede the eta^ of a text-book on the subject by 
the:puptl. We shall attempt tofxsesent a practical course of instroetioni 
jone that nan be oarriad out in all our schools. 
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€LASS.BOeB: OF OEOGRAPHY. 

To avoid the trouble of answering namerong inquiries in regard to this 
little work, I propoee i« slAte m elear^ m pots&le m irfaftt manner and to 
what extent it can be advantageously used in our schools. 

Tke ^^Sjdlabus/' or^att fint, mops out a S7«tem«tic oomse of orsl in- 
strvitmn for tiw pr^Mry and eeeondarf classes in ovr schools, «r, ttore 
definitely, for puj^ls imder dIm j%8m «f age. Hhe leesons developing t%e 
ideas of time, poittioii, direetioa, iKstanoe, etc., «re »9apted to first and 
teeoud reader classee. The PrfndpaUi of the Bietriet Sehoolt of Oiircin- 
mati hvre reeommended the «deption cff the SylliiAKis as the course of in* 
ttruction for Ghradie 0, whidi oonpriies classes in MeGulfey's New Third 
Eeader (corresponding to the old Second Beadef). Thedasses #ill be 
•examined on the eame for comparison and ako for promotion to the next 
higher grade. This carries out ftilly the design of these oral lessons. 
When adopted in our uaiou schools a defm4te eotir«e of oral instnctien in 
geography «an he required ef teachers ttnd tests can he applied as iu any 
^her branch of etuniy. In our primary and district schools all of ^le smal- 
ler pupils may be taught ati^e eame time. 

The Syllabus is woe deeigoed fi>r^e pnfptl to 0tm&p. It is stAelyfer^^ie 
gfuidanoe df the teacher. Before «omme»eing paft second, H may %e« 
good plan to ptft the beolE inlotbeliands of the pupil for review, t^quimg 
him to recall and give the substance of prevleus eral drills. The alifflly to 
'recite the leseoM readHy in thk manner might he made a conditioii of 
advancement to parteecond. 

Fart second is designed to sueceed the eral'lessoiM. In "the OtnelinMili 
schools, it is used in all the classes in Grades B and . A — the classes in 
Grade B being required to locate and describe the places in large print 
only. The lessons in this paot «re for the pnpil/o««^tMiy. He needs, beside 
the Class-Book, a common atlas, or, what is hetteor, the middle or interme- 
diate book of any of eur series of geographies. The mapezerdees emfoeaoe 
all the tfflporean^ pleeeson the glebeandthe special topics «nd the **Qfcal 
descriptions" embody all the deseriptiTe geography necessary to be tanght, 
previous to the study ef Physksal Ctoography. The two lands of typftwaed 
adapt the exere»e to beginners as well as to mere ed vaa c e d classes, thns 
Tendering the use of a tertes of text hveks on geepsaphy unnMeasny. 
Only one other woik tsnaeded. The prtmafy geogvaphtes which favveeo 
long infested our schools, ean be dispensed twith ns (books iMrcMldzen to 
study. 

In short, the Oiass-BookpresevlsAeemiiiletoi^em of geography for 
oar schools and oaa he used hi all olasses-^part tist bythe teacher only 
nnd part second by the pupH. It is a haaid4xiok -for the mtive centse of 
instruction in primary, local apd descriptive geography. 

Its use in our county distrtet schools, will enable the teacher to dasdfy 
his pupils to better advantage. In many of tiMse sehools two or three dif- 
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ferent kindg of text-books on Geognpby are now used, overwhelming the 
teacher with a mnltipllcity of recitations. By using this little Olass-Book, 
these di£Perent classes may be united and taoght together 



OHIO TBAOHERS» ASSOCIATION. 

Capt. Mitchell, Chairman of the EzecutiTe Committee, is arranging the 
programme for the Cleveland meeting. It is the intention of the Commit- 
tee to secure able and practical reports on those snbjects wbieh are now so 
largely engrossing the attention of ednoators, and to make ample provision 
for their thorough discasaion. We like this, and we hope the aeesioa will 
be continued three days to afford the necessary time. The majority of the 
teachers who attend our annual meetings, are deeply interested in those 
exercises which bear upon their duties, They attend often at considerable 
expense, expecting personal profit. If professional topics are crowded out 
by long addresses and windy resolutions, they go home feeling disappointed. 

The exercises last year were too crowded, owing to a derangement of 
the programme not anticipated when it was prepared. The reports with 
one exeepiion^Mr. Allyn's— were too long. Two years ago, the Associa- 
tion adopted a resolution limiting reports to thiriif mmuieM each .We hope 
Capt. Mitchell will issue a military order compelling compliance. A report 
ij9 not intended to exhaust a subject. The object is to present a subject in 
outline, as a basis for discussion. An address is a dilfiirent matter and of 
necessity needs more amplification. 

Application has already been made to the various railroads of the State 
for the courtesy of half-fare tickets. All the arrangements wiU be 
announced next moQth. Ho^ fbr Cleveland, good friends. 



DiiTTON.-^We learn from the Dayton JoufmcU that there has been consider^ 
able excitement in the public schods lately, arising from difficulties occasioned 
by the wearing of hfidget by the pupila A serious (Ufficnlty first occurred in 
the High School^ the Union boys attempting to prevent the wearing of anti>war 
badges by their associates. The Boaard, through the High School committee, 
instructed the teadiers to prohibit the wearing of all badges of a political char- 
acter. Another outbreak soon occurred in the Fourth District School, and the 
Prindpal, acting upon the precedent set in the High School case, Ibrbid the 
wearing of all emblems. At a special meetings called to consider the matter, 
the Board sustained the Piinapal in his course) and appdnted a committee to 
report on the subject of badges, referring to it a resolution offered by Mr. Young, 
which affirms that the Stars and Stripes, the tri-colored ribbon, Bed Wliite and 
Blue, the American Eagle and the Image of Washington are national, not 
partisan, emblems, and that the Beard has no olijection to the pupils' wearing 
these badges in the schools. We are not informed what action has been finally 
taken. -We exceedingly regret tibat this ei^nent oi discord has interrupted the 
peace and quiet of the schoda of our sister city. 
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MiCBiGAN State Normal School. — The annual circular of this well known 
Infititution annonncefi a new course of study proyiding for thorough instruction 
and practice in the PestaloBziaB tysteni of Primaiy Teaching. This important 
step is stated to be the result of a growing conTiction among educators and 
thinking men that the old routine of earlj studies and the old modes of teaching 
are out of harmony with the wants and instincts of childhood. The programme 
of instruction now comprises two coaxses of study, so arranged that one-third of 
the entire time is given to subjects which are strictly professional. 

The Normal Training Course is designed to prepare students for teaching a 
primary or common school. It embraces the following topics : 

First Tbbm.— X Clasa.^l* Gonorete Arithmetici Mental and Practical Arithmetio. 2, 
Object Lessons in Geography, Synthetical Geography and Map Drawing. 3. Drawing of 
Lines, Plane and Solid Geometrical Figurefl, and Leaf Forms. 4. Beading. Spelling by 
Object Lessons, Penmanship, Composition by Object Lessons, Elementary Philosophy. 

Sbcond Tbkm.— J? Class,— I, Higher Arithmetic. Method of Teaching Arithmetic. S. 
Synthetical Grammar, Composition. 3. Drawing of Fruits, Flowers, and Animals. 4. 
filMiition, Yoeal Mane* with Method of Toaehing it. 

Thibd Tsbk.— a (7to««.— 1. Analytieal Grammar, with Method of Teaching. 8. Fhyil- 
€Sl Geogn^by, with Method of Teaching. 3. Object Lessone in Common Things, Colon, 
Geometrical Figures, Botany, Zoology, Properties of Bodies, Lectures on Primary Teach- 
ing. 4. Atteadanoeand Pfaotioe in Bzperimental School. 

The Higher Normal Course is designed to prepare the student for con- 
ducting Union^and Graded Schools. Two-thirds of the time during the senior 
year is devoted to professional studies, embracing lectures on the Laws of Men- 
tal Development, the Philosophy of Instruction, and the Organization and Man- 
agement of Graded Schools, and one term ot actual practice iu the Experi- 
mental School, under the personal instruction of its principaL 

Lorain County Institute. — ^The semi-annual session of this Association, 
which was held at Grafton, during the week commencing Monday, March 30th, 
was well attended, notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather and the al- 
most « impassable condition of the roads. A dreary two-hours' ride from the 
station to the centre — a distance of four miles — quite dispelled all expectations 
of meeting more than a score of persons ; but the energy of Mr. Brown, the ef- 
ficient Chairman of the ExecutiTe Committee, the spirit of the teachers of Lo- 
rain and the hospitality of the people of Grafton, overcame every obstacle. 
Seventy teachers, mostly ladies, were in attendance, all of whom were enter- 
tained by the citizens, and many of them conveyed eaoh day to and from the 
^ pUce of meeting. 

Mr. Parker, Superintendent of the Elyria Schools, presided very accceptably. 
He also gave profitable instruction in Arithmetic and Map-Drawing. Mr. Beer 
"said" two or three '' pieces" on Mental Arithmetic, and Mr. Holden read a 
poem, '* full of poetio fira" The rest of the instrnetioD was given by the writer. 

The next session of the Association is to be held in Camden, during the first 

week of September, which we predict will be one of the largest institutes ever 

held in this State* Steps have already been taken to procure aid from the 

> ceunty treasury, and six^ of the teachers in attendance at Grafton have signed 

a paper indicating their intention to be present 

We hope the teachers of mairf oth^ conntiee will revive their Institutes. 
Take courage, good friends, and go forward. 
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Will Doni Ci]eoiiiMATi.-Gine!BBAt{ livef of on* lundr*4 and fmrtg labMrilMr 
wilih tira 3d, tth, inh, fBtb. and I7fh Dii triets itin to boar from, tbia floe list has b««ii 
••rarH wliolly br ib« FHuelptttomiid wifhovt oar Tidtinr €b« loboclt. TbaBk8,good 
fti«nds : also for the wMda of «QOMm««m«B* wMob moompw tha Muaat- 

Dr. K. K. MojcUr, oaa of tha ExaMimata of Laweanaa coiuitrf vaaoitty iamt sa » eltib a^ 
(tMaf|r-/Mir subseriban{ and J. Harper Oeabam. of Monioa aoanty, a eimb of l«0.«»if •iirae' 

Kazt month, wo latend to pablisb the namea of o/l peraona wbo bave aaenred Uto or 
m m n ■ab aa ri bara for Iha avrrent roHiaM* Tka list will ioeliida a few ladies, beaded bjr 
MiiaRoflarB^of Wbaaiii«.W.ya.,wbobaaa«it«»«al«baf m'im. What ladr is #blo 
will do as well T 

Tn Qebat TiLMOon worn GiiOAM^Bdwaid Evaratt, in » latter to tbe Obaarratory 
Committee of Cbicaf o, statea that tbe Teleseope whiab that eitjr is aeon to posaeaa, ia*'tba 
lantest Refractor in the world." Its diameter exceeds by three inches that of theiireat 
Teleseope at Cambridfre and of its companion in the Imperial Obsenratory at Palkora ia 
Rnsaia, which hare hitherto been anrivalled. This will make Chicago the Zooib-oat of 
the world ! When we wish to take a peep behind the onrtain which limits the ken of 
the CM World, Ire shall tske a trip to the Garden City. Friend Wells, what are the out- 
side neblhbors of Sirius doing now a days 7 We ask for light I 

PknnstlyaniA'-HSob. Thomas H.BaivoweakaiB4#itaparitttaadaaiof Gomman Bahaola , 
Witt plvasaaoeept out tbaaks forfteepr of his wmmmti report Mttllr boand ia elath. It ii 
jastaaebaaezeeUattidoemieBiaa wabad re a a o a to eapaa» fcaa tbaabla Editor of <ha 

8<dioolJo«rBal. 

We are pleased to find in the report ae dnariasaridaMa that thaprogreas of thaaoba^t 
baa bean uncbeeked amid all tbe trials of tba laat yaar. It ia oar cpiaioa that tba old 
Keystone State is making more rapid adraneemeat ia her edooational system than tmr 
other State in the Union. She has an experienced and lire Superintendent, assisted by 
elerksaBdaStateTrarelllnff Agaat^-Boa. S. P.Batea. »be baa Coantr Saperiatea- 
dasta^ Gaaatr usd Distriet Institatas^ aU provided for by b^w and aadar the diraatios of 
the State Department. 

The School Journal, a copy of which is now sent into erery school district, we beliere, 
and paid for by the State, is tbe largest of the edncatloaal journals. Inrarietr and 
practicalness of aiatter, it has ao superior among ear exohangea. 

iLLnoia.— rhabiaaaial report of tba ratiriag Saparinta a da at of lattroetiaai Sap. 
Newton Bateman« presents with remarkable oleamess the practical workings of the school 
system) its excelleneiesaad daftets, and theageaeiesand changes aacessaryfor the attain- 
laeDt of still bigbar raaatti. Nearly erery porttoa of the sebool ayatma iat»aased aader 
lariew. Sereral qnestioao of great iaterest to edaoatora ara dieoaiaed with great ripor 
and thoroughness. Mr. Batemaa pleads earnestly for a more liberal support of tbe Illiaois 
Teacher, so ably edited without money and without price, Tbe report closes with a few 
pkuriDg words, urging tbe eleratioB of tba poopte aatba laat hope of oar country aad oar 



Mr. Bateman retires from the position whiob be hat iUlad for four years with marbad 
ability and success, with tbe highest respect of the educators of the country. The two 
reports which be barissaad are aMa and ralaable doevmaats, a great credit to tbe yoaag 
State of Illinois, and worthy an honorable plaea on the same shelf witb tboaacf aider 



biPUiNA.— The elerentb aanual report of the Saperiataadent of Public Inatraotioafbr 
the years KKfl and IfiM is upon our table. It conUins orer 190 pages of sUtistics. The 
tepert proper ia a brief 41acani«nt of foartaea pages aad is prepared, atnngety enoagh, by 
the aawly alastad 8aperia«eBdaat» Hon* S.i^ ftagr-aiaaalt af tbaiU-prortiiaMd 
OQostltati0& of Indiana* Mr* Buggpafaaaiaiitad tiibata ta tba maaiory of tba lapiaB- 
ted Fletcher and coauaends the School Joamal to tbe school officers and teachers of the 
SUkte. Tbe Journal Is doing a noble woxk and well deserres such commendation. 

Aaeibrt wasaMdadarinntba taurtaesaloa of the Legislatare ta petaaameadmrnftto 
thaprarinoa of tbe oaaatitrU^a wbieb iaaaaetiaualr orippiiag tbaaebeala,sabmtttai to 
the people, bat witheat saeeess. Try again, pood frieada. Kerer strike your flag I 

UaioH TBAOHita' Acaooianoii^Tba tbiii qiartariy meattopaf tba Teaaban' AaMai- 
atioa af Buroa and Sandaaky Coanties will ba bald at l^orwalk oa the Second Satandar 
of June. The saeeess of the Asioeiation thus Car has been rery enaoaraging* Tbe last 
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meetiDR at Balleyae wu a rvn iBterBttiiit<^n«« A tpbitod diiciiffion on the *Caiue <»f 
Failara in Teaehing'' was parlleiiMM ift by lfr« 0<MVd«r7« of Sandusky* Mr. Brown, of 
Toledo, Mr. SteTenson* of Nonralk, Mr. Breekenridge, of Milan, and Rer. Mr. BofhaeU* 
of Fremont. Mr. Brown gave an able addzeai on Beading. 

Mansfiblb.— The report of the EzaminiBg ^omndtteei appointed to ririt the lohoob at 
the eloM of the laet term, r ep fei e nt t thea avheint'in a revy latltftetory oondltion> hut 
■adly needing better aeoommodations. An nnsneceflaf ul efibrt wae made daring tkala«t 
iestion of the Legtalatnre to get a hill passed anthorlKing the city to borrow nMvey for 
the purpose of erecting a good bnildlng* We hope the next Legidattttv will atfbrd 
necessary relief. 

Mr. Beed. the 8apefintmident« has labored aesioMly to bnild up a arstem of sehMls 
worthy ef public regard. We are ]uHn>y to leam that his abUitiee and efforts are duty 
appreeiated by the oonmunity. We trust that th« sehools of Mansfield imylong remaili 
under his effloieat guidanee. 

OBnyOouNuno TiACHns* AMOOiAtHm.'^We hare reoeired a neat pamphlet ef tirelte 
pages eontaining the proeeedings of the second annual meeting of this Association, held 
at Ciadnnatii Deo. 99, 96 A V7, lan. The addresses, essays and disonssions were largely 
demoted to edueaHonal toploB and efinee a higtily eommendabte professional spirit. The 
AasaeifttieB has new thifif 41isise MettbeM-aneet of whom are teachers of the eoIot«d 
•ebools cf the cities in the e e utwd aad southetir pertloBS of the State. The next annual 
■eetiog wiU be h^d in Cduabus oa tHe 90th ef Deeember nest. 

HtmiMouM NoitXAL t KWti ' UTf .— The fourth annual session will be held in Zanesrille, 
eommeneing July 6th and continuing silt weeks^M. D. Lewis, C Frame and Alfred Kirk, 
ihsthMteis. The instruction will be devoted largely to a thorough reriew of the Common 
school branches and the most successftil methods of teaching them. A course of lectures 
on Moral Instruction, Theory and Practice of Teaching, etc., will be giren* Tuition : 
%&M per scholar. The prospects foir a lurge aftendance are encouraging* 

MOttOAM CoimTT NoBMAL B0BOOL.«»'A School for the special instruction of teachers 
will be opened in McConnellsTilleoft ^e 90tii ef July, to continue %\t weeks^Win. Bogle 
and Vm* W. Souders, instructors. The ooune of instruction will embrace the common 
school hnmehes, with lectures on prefeesionakl topics. Tuition, 16.00 in advance. 

6SAV0A Gotmrr ImTirvrs Po8tFOKsi>.--Mo8t of the summer schools opening before 
the time announced for the annual sessioui we are requested to giro notioe of the post- 
t>onement of the Institute until early In the fhll. We shall endearor to be present in 
feiecordaneewiththeifequestof the Secretary. 

EltriaXormal Sohool.-^H. M. Parker, Superintendent of the Blyria Spools, eon* 
templates conducting a Normal School at Bbria, during the summer raeatioa. Mr. 
Parker is competent for such an undertaking. We have agreed to assist one week. 

**ScBOOLDi80iFLiifS«"-We arepftrtleulaily pleated with an article on tiiissubi«et In 
the April number of the Pennsylvania School JontaaL, oredited te the Monttote Dtm^* 
crat. It presents our views preetM2|r*none the less so because we wrote itt Friend Bur* 
rowes plan of copying selections from the newspapers shows very satisfaetorUy that the 
Monthly is a great favorite with the editers ol Pennsylvania ( 

TttttlAg UthLf LL. D. was teaugwraled President of Harvard College on the 4th of 
Manh. The ceremonies were verr imtMAim* Ex-Presidents Qnincy, Sverett, Sparksi 
and Wk&er honored fSbfe oeeaelen with (belr prssenee; 

Capt. Wm. Mitchell has been obliged, on account of illness and a partial paralysi* of 
Mi left side, to resign his position in the 96th regiment He has sufficiently reoevevedt 
though still feeble, to resume the charge of the Mt. Temon sehools. We deeply regret the 
misfortune but heartily we&oome the Oaptota back t» ev vanlMi The «sniiei lois ia««a«^n. 
H. D« SMALunr has taken ehaBi»efthaMafHM*o» IT lien Seheel. 
NoncAL iKgrirvm to be held during the summer vueatlon of our schools, wSl be brief* 
Ir attnottneod in the nMCt nvn%er, if deelred. 

Rovnrr Clarku A Co.,(nncinnati, have issued a beautifully printed pamphlet eontain- 
fng the Declaration of Independence, the Articles of Confederation, the ConstttutieB ef 
the Vnited States, and Washington's Vltrewen Addrem, Priee 95 oents per oopib. postage 
inet»aid. Also the United StoteiStttDp Puties, as amended; neatfar piinted eag 
board. Price 10 cents. 
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Gbibne's Ssbub of Evoush GBAMMAMt OoioorisiBt *'Iiitro^aotioii to the Study of 
English Grammar ; " ^'Grammar of th« English Languaffe ; " and "Analyiis of the 
Langaage.'' By Sahusl B. Gbeinb. A. M. Published by H. Cowperthwait & Co.. 
Philadelphia. 

To Prof. Greene, more than to any other American author, are we indebted for a rational 
system of teaching English Grammar. It was in the nse of his *'First Lessons" that we 
tat fovnd the attempt to reach etymological parsingi through the analysis and iytUhetii 
el the sioqple lentenee, Seyeral years before we saw Greene's works, we had adopted the 
plan of making analysis uerre as the Jk«y to parsing, and had eren arranged a series of 
graded sentences in which the different forms, predication and of modifying the essential 
elements were systematioally intreduoed* In the ''First Lessons" we found what we had 
been long groping after, embodied in a praotioal oonrse of instructloB. We used the 
*'Flr8t Lessons" and the "Analysis" thereafter, and with increasing satisfaotien. We 
k&ow of no series of Grammar! that we can eo heartily reeommend. ThrougboatNew 
England and the East generallyt the later works of Prof. Greene^the ^'Intredaetion'* 
and ''English Grammar"— haye superseded tho "First Lessons" and "Elements ; " bat in 
the West, especially in Ohio, the latter works are most used. The new series ie a groat 
improTement on the old. The "Introduction" is based on the same plan as the ''Elements." 
Part First embraces a series of lessons on the inductive and synthetic plan admirably de- 
signed to prepare the pupil for the formal study of Grammar. The "English Gramnuur," we 
noticed Tery favorably several months ainoe* Teaohers using the earlier works, will do 
well to examine the new. 

Tax Pbogbbssive Pbaotioal Abithkbtio : Oontaining the Theory of Numbers, fn 
connection with Concise Analytic Methods of Solution and designed as a Complete 
Text Book on ^his Science for Schools and Academies. By lioRATio N. BoBiifSON, 
LL.D. Published by Irison, Phinney 4 Go.> New York. 

This is not an "easy" Arithmetic, with every difficulty smoothed down and all necessity for 
vigorous thinking on the part of the pupil removed. It has few **not^8" and "suggestions" 
to help the superficial pupil over obstacles. It lays, on the contrary, labor upon the 
learner, necessitating self-reliance and vigor of thought. As an aid in securing this 
result, answers to only a part of the examples are given. The work has oertainly great 
excellence in those particulars for which the author, in hispreface, clMms for it superiori- 
ty, vis : *'In the mechanical and typographical style of the work ; the open and attractive 
' PBge ; the progressive and scientific arrangement of the subjects ; clearness and concise- 
ness of definitions ; fullness and accuracy in the new and improved methods of operations 
and analyses ; breyety and perspicuity of rules ; and in the very large number of exam- 
ples prepared and arranged with special reference to their practical utility, and their 
adaptation to the real business of active life." 

FiBST Beadiho Book : In Easy and Familiar Words. Designed to accompany the Phonic 
Reading Cards. By £. A. Shbldon, Superintendeut of Public Schools, Oswego, N. Y. 
IS mo. 7'^ pp. Charles Scribner, New York, 1863. 

This is an attractive little book, printed om fine pai>«r, in laige and clear type, and illus- 
trated with numerous beautifiul outs. The pieoes are easy and interesting, coming with- 
in the child's comprehension and 8>'mpathie8 withoat being nenaensioaL It is just such 
a book as the little child will like to read. We think it would bo better for general uee if 
all the new words in each lesson were given at the head of the same. Tliii apparent 
defect may be remedied, however, by the Charts which the book is designed to accompany. 

PATBOH.BCNTOif ft SoBiBNBB'a BwiTsx OF Pbmhanshif.— This well-known system of 
Penmanship, advertised in our April iBene^ eonflists of twelve Copy-Books comprising 
three distinct series, all progressively graded and well adapted to school instruotion. The 
books are made of the very best quality of paper and so ruled as to indicate the pioper 
hight. spacing, etc> Successive reviaions have caused the stiffness— a kind of primness 
—which characterized the earlier copies, to give place largely to the ease and grace of a 
natural business hand. The great excellence of the copies for children ia their sin^licity, 
each letter being leduced to its simplest form. They are free from those flourishes which 
belong only in exercise books to be practiced on loose paper. 
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NATURAL ORDERS OP PLANTS. 

BY P. W. MOSBLBCH. 

T. Well, my little friends, you can now distinguisli very well 
I believe, the great classes of plants ; the ontside-growers, what 
do you call them ? P. Exogens. T, The inside-growers ? 
jP. Endogens, 

21 You can distinguish them by the leaf I suppose. You 
also know the flowering plants (phanogamous), and the not-flow- 
ering plants (cryptogamous). Who can tell me the orders of the 
cryptogamous plants ? 

P. I can. There are the mushrooms, the lichens, the mosses, 
and the ferns. 

T. There is, however, another order of cryptogamous plants, 
which I have not mentioned to you. This is the great order of 
algae, or seaweeds. The name seaweeds does not include them 
all— only those . that grow in the sea ; a great number of them 
grow in our creeks, streams and ponds ; as, for instance, the beau- 
tiful green water-silk, which you have often seen. Others grow 
on damp places on the ground, on walls, and in other places. 
Most of them are distinguished at once by being composed of fijie 
silken threads. We have to learn, at present, the orders of flow- 
11 
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•ring plantfl. There are, indeed^ a great maoyy and I fear jaa 
cannot learn tbem all. 

P. How many orders are there ? 

T. About 200! 

P. Ho, ho ! that will be hard enough ; but we need not leam 
them all at once, so we will try. 

T. No, you will leam them by and by. But before we at-* 
tempt to leam any of them, we shall do well to make a distinction 
between those flowering plants that hare many petals on one flow* 
er and those which have but one. Those that have many petala 
in one flower are called — look out for a big word ! — polypetdlotis. 
The word poly means many. Those having only one flower-leaf 
or petal are called monopetalous ; the word mono meaning one or 
alone.* 

Examples of polypetalous flowers : the rose, the buttercup, etc.; 
of monopetalous flowers : the trumpet-flower, the morning-glory^ 
etc. 

The teacher now takes up the simplest and best suited natural 
orders, one after another ; and illustrates every order with at 
many examples as he can find. All plants which agree in essen^ 
tial constitution and general features form a natural order. Let 
him read, for instance, in his text-book, the constitution of the 
first order, Ranunculaceas (crowfoot-plant) ; which order is named 
from Ranunculus, the name for the buttercup. He will soon find 
a number of species of the buttercup or Ranunculus. Let him 
compare with them the early spring-flower. Anemone (windflower)^ 
the lovely Hepatia, blooming at the same time, and which is called 
by an ugly name — "liverwort,'* because the leaves have frequent- 
ly the color of the liver ; or the golden Caltha, looking like a 
large buttercup, and called marsh-marigold ; then the Delphinium, 
or larkspur, abundant in open woods and raised in gardens ; and 
he will find that they all have the same essential constitution, the 
same essential properties, and the same features or physiognomy .^ 
The teacher should pay close attention to the latter. He will be 
able to tell at once, by the outward appearance of a plant, to what 

* NoTB.— Wood, in his text-book, calls them gamopetalons ; becanse he 
ioppeses, on a false theory, that there are in these flowers really many pe« 
lals, which have grown together into one. 
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order it belongs. For a model lesson here, I choose the order of 
Leguminosae 

The teacher, after haying examined the flower of the pea, brings 
a namber of them before the class, and distributes them among 
the pupils, saying : 

Here we have a curious and interesting flower, which you must 
examine with me. Does it not look much like some insect — a but* 
terfly, or some other? Here are the two wings, the two petals on 
both sides, spread like wings — and botanists have really called 
them f€%ng9 (alae) ; behind them spreads out a large petal, like a 
banner, and so it is called vexillum ; in some other plants it is 
striped and sprinkled with lovely colors, reminding us of our own 
star-spangled banner. Now pluck the wings and the banner off, 
and there you see a neat little skiff, like the keel of a ship, and 
it is called the keel, and made up of two other petals. Tou may 
call it also a cradle ; for, sure enough, there will be some little 
things cradled in it like babes. Let us peep into it. Indeed, 
there are a number of stamens ; count them. Nine ! They are 
closely sticking together as if they had grown together ; and be* 
cause they stick so closely together, as brothers and sisters should 
do, they are called a brotherhood. Do you know what the Greeks 
call a brother ; They call him adelphos ; and a brotherhood they 
call adelphia. In what name of an American city do you find 
adelphia. P. Philadelphia. 

T. Very well ; the syllable Phil is also Greek, and means love 
or loving. What means the word Philadelphia ? 

jP. A loving brotherhood. 

T. That is right. Botanists have called the stamens adelphoi ; 
what does it mean 7 

P. Brothers. 

T. A flower "which has the stamens united, as in this pea-blos- 
som, they have called adelphous, and the union of them adelphia. 
In some flowers all the stamens are united into one set or broth* 
erhood, and they call them monadelphous. Others (as in the 
flower before us), wherein you see one stamen separate from the 
rest, or several stamens united by themselves into a second broth- 
erhood, they have called diadelphous ; and again, others, wherein 
there are three brotherhoods, they call triadelphous. I know a 
town near Wheeling which bears the name of Triadelphia; jon 
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may guess what that means. What do 70a understand by a moa- 
adelphous flower 7 

P. A flower where the stamens are united in one set. 

T. And what is a diadelphous flower 7 

P. A flower which has the stamens united in two sets. 

T. And what is a triadelphous flower 7 

P. A flower wherein the stamens are in three sets. 

T. Very well, indeed. You are great fellows ; you learn bot- 
any and the Greek together, and almost as quickly as I can tell 
you. But I must trouble you with another word, which is not 
Greek but Latin. Tou know this pea-blossom produces a little 
shell or pod, in which the peas are. Such a shell or pod with the 
seed in one row in it is called legume or legumen; and the plants 
which bear such pods are called leguminous plants. They consti* 
tute a natural order, namely, the order of Leguminosae. They 
all have the flowers similar to that of the pea. 

To what order belongs the garden bean 7 

P. LeguminosfiB. 

T. The locust, the honey-locust, the red-bud 7 

P. Leguminosae ! Leguminosse ! 

HOW TO LBABN BASILT THE BOTANICAL NAMBS. 

In the manuals of botany there is an index of common names^ 
which refers to the page where the plant is described, and where 
the botanical name is found. Let the teacher collect the plants 
and dry them, writing on a little bit of paper the common name, 
and beside it the botanical name ; in reviewing his dried plants he 
reviews the names ; thus, in a short time, he will learn the botan- 
ical names of all the plants in his neighborhood. He may ask the 
name of plants, which he does not know, from the people, or even 
from the children, in order to learn the common names ; and hav- 
ing heard a common name he takes his text-book to find it, and 
sees if the description agrees with the plant so named. In most 
cases it will ; in some it will not, because in different localities the 
Mime name is frequently given to different plants — ^in which case 
be will be obliged to analyze the plant ; i. e., to examine the plant 
in order to find its name. For this purpose he needs the flower, 
and sometimes the seed also. TVith the help of the excellent 
^Analysis of the Natural Orders," in Wood's text-book, he will 
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soon find it. Acquire some skill in analysis ; it is an excellent 
means for improving your own reasoning and analytical mental 
powers ; and ^ill help you to teach, very soon, a select class of 
botany. 

Have your eye open particuj^arly tipon agricultural plants, the 
grasses, including as you know already, all our cultivated grains ; 
the clovers; the garden vegetables; the hedge-plants; the orna- 
mental plants ; the trees of the forest. Speak with farmers and 
gardeners ; listen attentively to what they have to say about them. 
The observations of these practical men are of great value, and, 
moreover, you will please them. 

A collection of dried plants, made by yourself, is necessary for 
a thorough study of the science of botany ; such a collection is 
called an herbarium, or hortus siccus (i. e., a dry garden), and it 
is easily made. The plants you collect must be placed fresh and 
well spread out between absorbing paper ; common printing paper 
does well for the purpose, and consequently old newspapers will 
answer. After having spread them between sheets of paper cover 
them with a plank, and put something heavy on it sufficient to 
compress the plant without crushing it. Mark the locality of ev- 
ery plant — first that of the place, then of the various conditions 
of the place, in cultivated ground, in the woods, in shady runs, 
in gardens, etc., etc. 

If you mark, besides this, other circumstances which are inte- 
resting to you, such as the day on which you found it, the impres- 
rion it made upon you on first seeing it, the company in which 
the plant was, or neighboring plants, and your own company, 
perhaps the joyful youth of your school, or some friends, such a 
dry-garden will even in later times speak to you of past ebjoy- 
ments, past friendships, and perhaps also of past sorrows and 
troubles, more than any other album. 



It is the very worst sort of education to let a child be wavering 
between his will and your own, and to be incessantly disputing 
with him, which shall be master. — ^Rousseau. 
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LINEAR OR OUTLINE DRAWING. 

ITi IMPOBTAXCB AS AX BLYSMB!iT OF PRVCTIOAL EDUCATION FOB THE 
FBACTIOAL MEN AND WOMEN OF AMEBICA. 

BT T. B. BULIOT. 
•i No. 11. 

In order that drawing be, not onl/ practicallj useful in after 
life, but a means of exercising and developing the faculties in the 
school-room, it must be taught systematically. 

I would not propose to have copies, say of dogs and cats, of 
houses and wheelbarrows, &c., set before the scholars, who are 
straightway to arm themselves with pencils, bend over their slates 
or paper, and by dint of measuring and rubbing out, may, at last^ 
produce more or less distorted caricatures of these objects. This 
weiTO little better than an amusement fit for a rainy day or a win*, 
ter's evening, but entirely out of place in a school-room, as an 
instrument of culture. 

No ! The spirit of analysis must apply to this as to every other 
study. Drawing must be taught as writing now is in almost all 
American schools by Spencer and his disciples — analytically. 

Then, let us suppose the drawing lesson about to begin, towards 
the close of the forenoon or afternoon studies. Reading books, 
grammars, arithmetics, algebras, &c., are all put away; each coun- 
tenance brightens with joyful anticipation ; each hand is armed 
with a slate or lead pencil duly sharpened for action ; paper or 
slates, according to the age and proficiency of the scholars, are 
produced. 

The teacher takes his stand before the black-board, in view of 
the whole class, and draws— what? a tree? ahorse? a house? 
No ! a horizontal, straight line, and desires the class to do the 
same. He looks at their work and finds that scarcely has any 
one obeyed his directions ; that they have drawn, instead, almost 
as many varieties of crooked, broken or serpentine lines as there 
are pupils. 

Rub out your work and let us try again, and again, until you 
can draw a clear, sharp, horizontal, straight line : 

Next, draw another parallel to it-*-that is^ everywhere at the 
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•ame dhitanee from it ; next, another at right angles to it aboTo; 
then below; at one side ; at the other — ^as follows : 



Draw lines inclined to a horizontal straight line, on the left; 
then on the right : 



This exercise can be indefinitely diversified, according to the 
teacher's discretion and ingenuity. This constitutes the first 
week's lesson, the whole exercise occupying fifteen or twenty min- 
utes. 

On the following week, the preliminaries being settled as before, 
and the teacher at his post, he again draws a horizontal straight 
line, which, perhaps, will now be decently imitated by the class. 

Now draw another that shall be one-half, one-third, one-fourth 
of the former. By the eye, mind — ^no measuring ! 

Now draw another, two, three, four times the length of the first. 

This is the work of the second week, in short spells of fifteen 
or twenty minutes — too short materially to interfere with other 
business or to weary the patience of the learners. 

The next week is still devoted to straight lines. The exercises 
of the preceding weeks are repeated under various forms ; new 
combinations are introduced until the pupils can draw straight 
lines in every diversity of position and magnitude, by a bold, free 
and simple movement of the wrist and fingers. 

The teacher next draws simple, but graceful figures, ornaments, 
&c., composed of a few straight lines, and involving only the po- 
sitions already practiced. 

The drawing of simple objects whose outline can be represented 
by a few straight lines, without ridiculous and discouraging dis* 
tortion, will now be an easy task ; because these new exercises, 
which may on each successive day be piade more complicated, in- 
volve only the simple exercises in which they have been drilled. 

I will not take up the time and weary the patience of my read-' 
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en by minutely describing the series of exercises which might 
constitute this part of the course. My object is not to teadi 
drawing or to compose a text-book for teachers. I only wish to 
eojavey to them my idea of the way in which this subject, like 
p}ery other y should be taught ; beginning with the elements, the 
alphabet of formSy as it were ; then combining them into fanciful 
but simple and graceful groups, till we arrive at the expression of 
real objects whose outline, when analyzed, shall present only those 
elements of forms, (In this matter, however, my friend and the 
friend of every teacher and learner — the Editor of this Journal — 
would do you all a very essential service if he could point out 
some book published in America, in which the principles of out* 
line drawing are taught according to a strictly analytical method.) 

All this may, in theory, seem very simple, very childish, thus 
to keep young children, day after day, drawing lines — long, short, 
horizontal, upright, inclined in every possible way and variety ; 
but any one who has watched a child laboriously trying to draw 
even the outline of a house, the walls of which almost invariably 
seem to bend under their own weight, or ready to slide down to 
the ground, will readily admit that he has made no inconsiderable 
advance in the use of the pencil who can draw with accuracy lines 
really straight, not bent or broken, whether horizontal, perpendic- 
ular or inclined. 

We now proceed to the second part of the course. The teacher 
again at the blackboard — that universal and best text-book — his 
eager pupils watching his every motion, draws, with free and 
graceful sweep, a circle ; not an indescribable something which 
bears no other analogy to the circle than the fact of being a curve 
returning into itself, and which might otherwise be supposed to 
figure a crushed potato — ^but a clear, perfect round, such a round 
as I once saw drawn on a blackboard with a masterly, though 
eemingly careless, sweep, by the great painter Haydon, at oni? of 
his lectures before the Mechanic's Institute in Liverpool. 

The scholars are, as before, desired to reproduce on their slates 
what they see on the board. But alas! many and woful are the 
failures. No matter ! The teacher good-humoredly teUs them 
to rub out their sprawling attempts, rubs out his own circle, and 
all begin afresh and try again and again, each time with better 
•access. 
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Then balf-circles, quarters of circles, arcs, sectors, segments, 
concentric circles, circles touching each other internally or exter- 
nally, cutting each othei^, &c. When this portion of the alphabet 
of forms has been tolerably well mastered, combinations of circu- 
lar with straight lines are given to the pupils to imitate ; each ex- 
ercise, by a very regular gradation, rising above the preceding 
one in complexity and difficulty. 

In the third part of the course ovals or ellipses, parabolas, spi- 
rals of various forms, &c., &c., are given as exercises by the 
teacher, until the whole alphabet of forms or elementary lines has 
been gone through. The learner having mastered the whole al- 
phabet of forms, and being, as it w^re, able to spell syllables, may 
now, in the fourth part of the course, be permitted to ready i. e., 
to copy real objects of properly graduated complexity of outline 
and difficulty. 

In proportion as the preceding three sets of exercises have been 
faithfully and conscientiously practiced, their progress henceforth 
will be sure and rapid. 

These new exercises rise from the simplest and commonest ob- 
jects to the most graceful, classical and complicated specimens of 
the painter's or engraver's art — such as urns, vases, pillars, pyra- 
mids, obelisks, domes, &c. 

In the fifth stage of the course, the scholars are taught to draw 
from nature cubes, parallopipeds, pyramids, cones, cylinders, 
spheres, &c., placed in different positions and lights, and at differ- 
ent distances, to be faithfully represented on paper according to 
the natural laws of perspective, which the pupil thus learns by 
practice, not from ill-understood, artificial rules — the usual fashion* 
If these rules are not forgotten as soon as learned, they have, at 
least, no influence on the development of the learner's powers of"^- 
observation and comparison. 

In the sixth and last part of the course, they are, on every 
suitable day, taken out of doors to draw from nature buildings, 
trees, landscapes, &c. 

There should be no hurry ; the pupils should not be allowed to 
proceed to a new set of exercises, until they have secured acca*' 
racy and readiness in the preceding ones, avoiding, however, the 
opposite evil of monotony, by a judicious variety of applications. 

The six divisions of which I have supposed our course to con- 
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sUt} should be made to extend orer a series of school tenDs, be- 
ginning at the secondary and ending at the high school depart- 
Qient ; after which each pnpil may be left to his own tastes and 
devices. He is now qualified to lay under contribution the whole 
range of nature and of art, to furnish subjects for his pencil. 

I am but too well aware that this is a very meagre, unsatisfacr 
tory sketch of what such a course should be ; but my readers must 
remember that I am no artist, and I can only dimly describe what 
my common sense tells me should be the aim of such a course. 

If this address serve to set others a thinking ; if it lead minds^ 
endowed with artistic instincts, to amplify and systematize my 
suggestions, my object will have been fully answered. 

[To be coBclttded ia the next Dumber] 



THE ORDER OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 

BT A. S. WBLCH. 
No. 2. 

In our last article, we said that the successive steps which 
thought inevitably takes, when employed upon any object of sense, 
may be conveniently arranged in three series, as follows : 

1. Perception, conception, synthesis. 

2. Perception, conception, analysis, abstraction, imagination. 
8. Perception, conception, analysis, abstraction, classification, 

reasoning. 

It will be remembered that we assumed that the succesive steps 
in thought, and in mental development, were the same. 

The above three series correspond, as seems to me, to three 
different stages of intellectual growth. The first comprises, main- 
ly, the earliest and most distinct intellectual movements of infancy. 
The second constitutes the more obvious workings of intellect du- 
ring a period embraced, with great variation in individual cases, 
between the ages of two and a half and seven years. The third 
embodies the various higher operations through which the mind 
advances in its progress toward maturity. 

Before proceeding to a more minute illustration of the steps in 
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each of these series, let us notice two or three general facts re- 
specting them. It is obvious that there are no points of timo 
vhich separate them from each other. The child passes from the 
first to the second, and from the second to the third, by invisible 
gradations. Moreover, no one series inclndes all the forms of 
mental action in the period to which it belongs. It contains those 
only which are naturally predominant and vigorous. The higher 
processes of thought are not wholly wanting to early childhood ; 
but they are rudimentary. The child classifies and reasons, but 
his classifications are imperfect and his reasoning feeble, while his 
perception of things is comparatively full and clear. 

With this hasty glimpse of our method let us scrutinize care- 
fully, in the first place, the elementary movements of an infant 
mind, and note their characteristics and order. 

The earliest consciousness of a child lies, beyond question, in 
its sensations. A sensation is a feeling caused by the contact of 
an external object with one of the senses. Thus the contact of 
light with the eye, of sound with the ear, or of acid with the 
tongue produces, primarily, a sensation. There are two classes of 
sensations, the animal and the intellectual. The animal sensa- 
tions (of taste and smell for example) have, for their object, the 
preservation of the body, and the ideas derived from them are 
comparatively dim and indefinite. The intellectual sensations, on 
the other hand, have for their object the furnishing of the intel- 
lect, and the ideas gained through them are distinct and clear. 
Compare the notions we have acquired from sensations caused by 
light and sound, with those that have followed sensations from 
odor and taste, and you find that the former are far superior to 
the latter both in number and completeness. For instance^ the 
face of a friend and the notes of Old Lang Syne are far more 
vivid, as memories, than the tartness of a rambo or the fragrance 
of a rose. 

To be precise, the first consciousness which an infant has, ia 
an animal sensation (hunger), but as our enquiries relate to the 
intellect solely, we need not dwell upon it. The earliest intellect- 
ual sensation is, undoubtedly, occasioned by the contact of light 
with the organ of sight. When its rays first fall upon the open 
eye, they beget a simple sensation followed as yet by no act of 
vision. This simple sensation is, perhaps, similar to that whidi 
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every one has experienced when passing suddenly from a dark 
room to an illuminated one. There is a feeling as though the eyea 
were full of light, but, for a single instant, there is no perception 
of the objects which the room contains. 

Now this first intellectual sensation has a meaning and a pur* 
pose. It not only grows stronger and more permanent in itself, 
but it gradually awakens and stimulates to incipient action, an 
intellectual faculty, viz : the power of perception. Dwelling upon 
the sensation merely until it becomes more and more vivid, the 
dawning mind begins, slowly and ditnly, to perceive its cause. By 
efforts feeble and imperceptible at first, the infant finally transfers 
his attention from his sensations to the brighter and more striking 
objects that produce them most decidedly. His eye selects the 
more attractive forms that surround him, and rests upon them 
with an intellectual look. In short, the child sees, and his first 
smile lights up his face. It is his primary intellectual act, and 
an outer world stands revealed to him. 

It is worthy of notice, that while the act of perception, so con- 
fused and obscure in the beginning, grows stronger, the sensation^ 
that precedes it becomes so rapid and subtle an agent as to escape 
consciousness and render it impossible to distinguish it from the 
act itself. As the new faculty thus awakened by degrees, seizes 
upon the objecta with greater avidity, it seems, so to speak, to 
absorb the sensation. The infant no longer consciously /ee78 the 
light but sees the things from which it flows. The act and the 
feeling become a unit in which the act alone is discernible. It is 
clear, however, that the feeling is still present, for light mu8t af^ 
feet the eye before vision can take place. 

This earliest intellectual movement has, for its object, two qual- 
Hies of matter, viz : color and form ; or rather the child sees 
things through these qualities. Color affects the eye directly and 
is perceived first in the order of time. Form is revealed through 
color and is, consequently, later as an object of perception. 

But if color in general be the quality which the child perceives 
earliest, what particular colors first attract his attention ? Those, 
I answer, which, on account of their brightness, produce the most 
vivid sensations, namely, red, yellow, and blue. These primary 
colors, since they appeal to the eye more sensibly than others, are 
the fiorst objects of perception. 
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Again, if form in general is revealed through color, what Idndt 
of form does the child first notice 7 Those, I reply, which are 
clothed in the brightest colors and have the most definite outlines. 
The simplest regular forms have the most definite outlines, and, 
consequently they are the ones upon which the eye of the infant 
dwells soonest. 

Let us sum up the results we have reached thus far. 

The sensation which awakens the first intellectual movement, is 
produced by the action of light upon the eye. 

The first intellectual movement is a perception of sight — ^the 
act of seeing. 

The first qualities perceived through this act, are color and 
form — the former directly, the latter indirectly. 

The first particular colors noticed are those which are brightest, 
namely, red, yellow, and blue ; and the first kinds of form which 
attract the eye, are the simplest regular ones. 

Surely these conclusions, if they be correct, have already a 
manifest bearing upon the success of primary instruction. 



OENDEB. 

IT L. F. SMITH,* 



The article on gender, by Prof. Day, which appeared in the Febrnary 
nnxsber of the Monthly, leads me to propose a few thoughts upon the same 
subject ; for I am persuaded that a further investigation of it is needed to 
develop it in its true light. Without special comment upon the yiews given 
in that crticle, I shall present, in a summary way, some observations upon 
the commonly received notions respecting gender, and shall submit those 
views pertaining to it, which seem to be both simple and philosophic. 

When we come to regard gender as the thing which it really is, it is plain 
that it cannot be an element of English grammar. The word gender is by 
no means appropriate as a technical term in grammar. This is obvious when 
we consider its proper, its legitimate import. Is there any difference of 
meaning between the words gender and sex f Does not gender mean sex 7 

As gender means sex, is it not simply absurd to speak of words as having 
gender f 

An author, whose work lies before me, gives as a reason for the use of this 
term, that " the word gender means sex I " He implies that the term mas- 
culine is employed " because tbe word masculine means male ; " and that 

* Brighton, Iowa. 
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fb« term femioiae is enployed *<becanie the word feminim neani femahJ 

With ibis explication of the termi before us, bow charming is the parsinf 
process I John, a noan of the mascnlioe gender ! In other words, a noim 
of the male sex 11 

To employ the word gender as a technical term in grammar, is to make 
mn nnwarraotable peryersion of its tme meaning. Bat accepting it as a 
technical, it appears to me that grammarians have not been very sacceFsftal 
in their definitions of it. *' Qender is the distinction of nonna with regard 
to sex." *' Gender is the distinction of sex." In the first, it is said that 
gender is the distinction of nouns : in the second it is said that gender if 
the distinction of sex. 

In a popular English Qrammar, is the following definition : " Genders 
are modifications that distingnish objects in regard to sex." 

Modifications I Bat to what do the modifications belong— to words, or 
to the objects which words denote 7 The definition does not say — and per- 
haps a strict regard to nature, to fact, woaid not lead one to snppose that 
the modifications belong to words I 

^ Gender is the distinction of sex." This definition has been repeated so 
often— it has been stereotyped so Jong, that it may seem presnmptaous to 
assail it. However, I will ventare to ask — why was the word distinction 
selected in framing this definition 7 Is it meant to be implied that gender 
is the mere expression, the mere indication of sex t If so, distinction is 
not the word to convey this import. It is my impression that this word 
never implies indication, expression, designation. 

Surely, this use of the word is not warranted by its common signification, 
" difference," if it is intended to imply that gender belongs to words, and 
is the indication of sex. If we look narrowly into the signification of this 
wpri, I think it will be found to be inappropriately used in the current defi- 
nition — '' Gender is the distinction of sex." That this definition is insnflK- 
cient to express clearly the idea intended, is obvious from the fact that it 
reqaires so much explanation. 

But, to be brief, is there anything better to propose 7 I verily believe 
there is something better; and to this I invite attention. The genedictive 
scheme presented in the Rational System of English Grammar, is so com- 
plete, so philosophic, that I want to commend it to the discerning teacher. 
The author of this work was unwilling to adopt the word gender [sex] as a 
technical term in his grammar; hence he substituted a term which certainlj 
is expressive, and appropriate. The word genedictionf as its etymology 
indicates, signifies the expression of gender. 

The genediction of a word is the expression, the indication of the gender 
of the being which the word denotes. John went. Does gender belong to 
the word John f Gender belongs to animals — not to words. Is there a 
genediction, an expression of gender belonging to the word John 7 This 
word expresses very clearly, that the being which it denotes is of the male 
gender — ^ihe male sex ^ tience John has a genediction. 

In the Eational System, the subject is presented as follows : 
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OKNS0ICTIOK. 

Oenediction is the expression of the gender of animals. [Latin g€nu8, 
Greek, gmos, sex, gender, and dtdio, expression.] Gknboictiok is divided 
into Masculifij Femimn, Amhi,* and Mute, 

1. The mascttlin genediction is the exprestion of the male gender ; as, 
nan, ox, lad, nncle, nephew. 

2« The feminio genediction is the expression of the female gender; as, 
wonian, cow, lass, annt, niece. 

3* The ambi genediction is the expression of both genders in one nonn ; 
aa, His parents are dead. 

4« The mate genediction is the silence of the nonn respecting the gender 
of the animal ; as, A person went by ns in haste. 

JTE-O OENBDICTION. 

5* The ne-o genediction is the want of any expression of gender, because 
the thing has no sex ; as, book, pen, table. 

[NoTK. — In cases of the mute genediction there is a sex, bat it is not ex- 
pressed. In instances of the ne-o genediction there is no gender to be 
expressed.] 

In eonclnftion, I ask — Why shall we ase an inappropriate technical, when 
we may as easily adopt one that is appropriate 7 Becaase the term ^en- 
der has so long been ased, mast we cling to it eyermore 7 



HOW LANGUAGE IS TO BE TAUGHT. 

Bat how, it will be asked, shall we teach language 7 We reply, jast as 
Nature teaches it. Oaltirate the perceptive facalties (to which "object'* 
teaching is specially adapted) to their greatest extent, sothatihey may sup* 
ply the mind with the greatest possible number of valuable and clearly- 
conceived ideas— the materials of knowledge, as well as the soul of all 
language. The faculty of power of speech is then to be exercised in accor- 
dance with those forms of langui^e which custom prescribes ; and, like all 
other facalties, exercise alone can give it proper cnltivation. The only 
difficulty that intervenes is where wrong habits of speech have already been 
formed by violations of the natural law of usage. The wrong habits need 
to be corrected ; but this is not a legitimate part of education, any more 
than the giving of medicine for violations of Nature's laws is a part of the 
economy of Nature. We do not think the natural and direct remedy is to 
be found in studying i\L^ philosophy or grammar of the language, but in the 
supplanting of the bad habits of speech by correct ones, and in the same 
manner that any other habits are formed. The following is the remedy 
which has been found most successful in our own experience. 

We once had tsharge of a large school of boys, nearly all of 
whom had formed such habits of speech that, in ordinary conversation 
and in recitations, there was an almost constant violation of grammar 

* Beth. 
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and good usage; and althoagh their faaltj ezpressionfl were often 
corrected, and the/ knew them when pointed oat, jet inveterate habit 
ruled in spite of all our efforts. We then supplied every pnpil with 
a pocket blank-book and pencil, and required him to write down eyeiy 
wrong (ungrammatical) expression which he detected himself in using, 
or which he heard from his associates ; and a few minutes dailj were dero- 
ted to reading and commenting upon these expressions. In a short time the 
most obvious faults disappeared from the school-room and play-grounds* — 
We closely watched the operations of the system. We soon observed, when 
a question was asked or an answer given improperly in the school- room, that 
although tbe pupils at their desks seemed to be absorbed in their studies, 
they woald detect the faulty expression sooner than any thing else, and pen- 
cils would be busy in minuting it down. In fine, we observed that the ears 
of the pupils were being rapidly trained to detect their faults, just as the 
ears of a musician become trained to detect discords in music ; and we 
found that when this was fully accomplished, the evil was corrected. We 
were satisfied that one month's time of this kind of training was worth more 
to our yputhful pupils in acquiring the art of speaking correctly than two 
/ears devoted to studying the rules and principles of grammar. — WdUan's 
Manual of Itutruction in Object Lessons. 



TEACHERS USING TEXT-BOOKS IN RECITATIONS. 
'* Everything that is worth doing, is worth doing well,** 

The good and experienced teacher feels the force of this truth. He 
strives to fit himself so as to accomplish the most possible good. Daily 
does he con over those lessons which are to be studied and recited by his 
scholars, and renders himself so familiar with them that he needs no books 
in ordinary recitations, but is able to ask or answer any question pertaining 
to the leBsons. When such a teacher gets through with a recital, it is w^ 
done. His scholars understand what they have been doing ; they have 
mastered the subjects, not the books simply. The teacher who relies upon 
his book for questions and answers, falls into mechanical habits, and the 
pupils will be prone to follow in his footsteps, for, *' as is the teacher, so will 
be the school." It is the duty of the ^teacher to teach his pupils how to 
study and learn their lessons. 

Let the teacher show himself independent of the book in recitations, and 
it will have a direct tendency to make his scholars so. In arithmetic, gram- 
mar, and geography, by a little forethought and study, teachers can prepare 
themselves so as to be free from books in those recitations. This ought to 
be done, an^ required to be done, in all our schools. We have teachers 
who do this now. It is hoped, that ere long, all our teachers will do it, and 
then text-books will be used properly, the standard of teaching will be ele- 
vated, and our scholars will become better thinkers,-^S. K M in Maine 
Teacher, 
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tGJilNBRAL RULES F.OB OOUNTBY DISTBIOT SCHOOLS. . 

1st. It shall be the daty of the teacher, as booq as practicable after the 
commencement of the term, to organize and classify the school ; fix the 
hoar for each class to recite ; observing to attend to the smaller children 
daring the early part of the setsioa, la order to afford the more adTanced 
pupils an opportunity to study. 

2d. It shall be the duty of the teacher to prepare and keep an accurate 
register of the daily attendance, absence or tardiness of each pupil ; the 
number and kinds of reoitatiens missed on account of absence or tardiness, 
and report the same to the Board of Education at the close of each term,. 
or oftener if required. 

3d. It shall be the duty ot the teaeber at tbe close of each recitation, 
fkfter qupstioning the class upon the same, to assign a definite portion, for 
the next, giving a familiar explanation of the same, ^ that the pupils may 
knew something of what they are expected to do, and how it is to be done. 
But the teacher shall in no case deprive any class of his (the teacher's) 
proper time, or attentioti, in order to aid or instruct other pupils, who «ay 
have fallen behind on Account of Absence or tardiness ; aor in aoy case as«- 
sign a larger portion for a recitation than the pupils can with proper dili- 
gence thoroughly master within the given time ; and if not well recited 
assign the same lesson again. 

4th. It shall be the duty of the teacher in all cases of frequent absenee 
or tardiness on the part of any pupil, to report the same to the parent or 
guardian ; and in all cases of obstinate disobedience, or willful insubordina^ 
tion, to report the same to the parent or guardian, and also to the local 
Director^. i 

Ml. Aii the primary 6cholar8,1;hose who are iiot sofficientiy advasoed to 
etiidy by themselves, should, in pleaBftat weather, have two recesses instead 
of one, each session ; one at the end of the first, and the other at the end 
of the second hour, of ten minutes each, and then remain in the house while 
the larger scholars have their recess in order to receive oral instruction 
from the teacher. 

6th. Parents or guardians ^111 be held responsible to the Local Direct- 
ors for any injury done by their children to the furniture or other property 
in or about the school-house. 

7th. No ischolar shall be allowed to depart before the appointed hoa)rs 
of leaving school, except in ease of sickness or some pressing emergency, 
unless at the request of bis parents or guardian, and in all cases the teach- 
er's consent must first be obtained. 

8th. No scholar laboring ucder any contagious disease shall be allowed 
to attend school 

9th. All scholars shall conduct themselves respectfully towards the 
teacher ; yield a ready oomplianee with the foregoing rales and regulations, 
and be governed by the laws of propriety. 

loth. Eesolvedj That every scholar shall be furnished by its parent or 
gnardian with a book or books suflScient for his studies, or the teacher shall • 
riot recognize him us a scholar to be taught. 

Editorial Remiirks.— The above rules, adopted by the Board of Educa* 
tion of Oorham township, Fulton eo«nty,have been sent us for publication. 
We cheerfhlly do so, with the hope that they may lead other Boards to see 
the importance of adopting general rules foi» the government of our schools. 
A teacher on entering a strange school ought to find some genera! coui'se 
of procedure in ^Iftch he can rest assured that he will be sustained by the 
local directors and by the commnuity. These rales, in our judgment, should 
12 
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relate to tbe gener^U duties of ttacbert, parents and pvpils, regiilatin|( tbe 
ateence and tardiness of papila, tbe books to be need, and tbe power of tbe 
teacber in determining the studies of eacb pupil, etc. Tbey sbonld leaTO 
tbe teacber as free as possible in bis metbods of instmetion and diacipline. 
On tbis principle we object to a portion of the 3d rule. On the whole, 
bowfTori we think the foregoing rules are Tory judicious and proper. 



OHIO TEAOHEES' ASSOCIATION. 

Tbe dfteentb annual meeting of tbe Ohio Teachers' Association will be 
held in the city of CleTelaod, on tbe 30tb day of Jone and the Ist and 2d 
days of July. The order of exercises will be definitely aonoaneed in tbe 
next number of tbe Monthly. 

The importance of the subjects to be considered and discussed, and tbe 
character and ability of those who are expected to dellTor addresses and 
reports, give promise of a most interesting and profitable session ; and the 
increasing interest in educational matters manifested in all parts of tbe 
State, justify us in expecting one of the largest meetings ever bold by tbe 
teachers of Ohio. 

The following railroads have agreed to return delegates free : Olereland 
Columbus k Cincinnati; Little Miami, Columbus k Xenia; Cincinnati, 
Hamilton k Dayton ; Sandusky, Dayton k Cincinnati ; and Pittsburg, 
Columbus k Cincinnati. It is believed that a number of the other roade 
will grant the same fhror. The teachers and citisens of Cleveland are 
making arrangements for tbe meeting. Ladies in attendance will be enter* 
tained in families. W. MircHiLLk Cb'n Ex. Com. 0. T. A« 



OUTSIDE NEIGHBORS OF SIRIUS. 

Omen or Bvn. or Punue Schools, 1 
Cbioaoo, May 15, 1863. ) 

FniSKD Whiti-*You enquire of me, in the last number of tbe JfofUMjr, 
" What are the outside neighbors of Sirius doing now-a-days? " I am happy to 
be able to say in reply, that they are enjoying a te(6»€t4ete with Hr. Claric, of 
Boston, through tbe laige Telescope which we have just secured for Chicago. As 
tbe parties are separated by a few trillions of miles, and the Teiee would require 
■everal millions of years to pass over tbis space, they have resetted to tbe eye 
as a medium of communication in their social intenriew. 

It appears that prize peaking has given place toprar $mng, and Mr. 
Clark has carried off the first priate of the warldP$ looking eZoss. The French 
Imperial Academy of Sciences have awarded bun a gold medal for his snecess 
in the SifiuM looking match. Bat thoi^h science may be benefitted by thin 
triumph of American eyes, there is reason to fear that the moral effect wuij )m 
less satis&ctoiy, since die Lalande Priae has actually been awardedd to Mr. 
Clark for his success in cultivating tbe acquaintance of Jfrs. Sirnut 

Yours tmly» W. H. Wau4 
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JiTLT SuBsoBiBEss.— >All yearly subscriptions to the M<mthlif commencing 
with the J«1y Bumber, 1862, close with the present nnmber. Those who 
intend to renew their subscriptions, are requested to do so at an early day. 
Bemit one dollar by mail at oor risk« 

We will send the remaining six nnmbers of the current yolnme for>|^y 
cenU; or as a premium for a club of three yeariy subscribers. 

We take great pains to secure accuracy in mailing, and, as a gratifying 
result, receive very few complaints in regard to the non-receipt of numbers. 
In case the monthly does not come to hand by the middle of the month on 
which it is due, we shall always esteem a notice of the failure as a favor, 
and will cheerfully mail another copy« 



MORAL INSTRUCTION. 



We have already urged in as strong terms as we can command, the rital iai- 
portanoe of moral training in our schoolsL As a necessary eottdition lor this 
great work, we have plead for truer methods of 4iseiplioe» and Ibr higher moral 
and intellectual qaulifications in our teachers. We have speeially uiged the 
necesnty of truth culture, regarding falsehood as the central or root vice of 
childhood. We have shown the influence of neat and attraetire school-houses ; 
the importance of increased attention being given to the tidiness of person, 
books, etc. ; and to the cultivation of refined. and pleasing manners. In riiort, 
we have urged that the sdiool-room diould be a sort of monl gymnasium, pure 
and pleasant in its associations and surroundings, and soul inspiring and heart 
ennc^lingin its instruction, spirit, and discipline. 

In all this we have given more (mportance to traming than to instruction^ 
It BOW remains to speak more specially of moral instruction; of the manner of 
inculcating moral truths so as to quicken the moral sense and promote truth- 
fblness, kindness, obedience, and every other virtue which gives dignity to man- 
hood and value to human socie^. 

All vital instrudioo in morals mnst be based on the Bible— the great soiiree 
ci moral truth. There is bo qrstem of ethics so powerful in its appeals to the 
oonseieBce as the Moral Law. This speaks to maa with the se^rad aothori^ of 
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" Thus saith the Lord." The Bible shoald therefore hare its appropriate place 
in the school-room. Its authority shoald be there reverenced and its teachings 
illastrated and enforced. Bat the Bible as a means of moral instraction needs 
to be used with great discretioD. Its sacred precepts and commands shoald be 
breathed into the jonthful heart as the rale of life and dntj, rather than be dog. 
maticallj taught The practice of hurling a passage of Scripture at a child's 
head for every peccadillo or sportive mischief, is sure to weaken his natural rev- 
erence for the Bible and to diminish its influence on his heart and lifa The 
sdemn injunctions of Qod's Word may and should foe often appealed to in con- 
demning wrong conduct, bat this should be done in such a manner as plainly 
to indicate the teacher's sacred regard for the authority he invokes. We urge, 
in this connection, the importance of opening school each day with brief and 
impressive devotional exercises. Every school-room, however humble, should 
open towards Heaven, and the light of God's loving favor should rest upon all 
its duties and labors. Morning devotion throws open the heavenly window. 
These exercises may consist of reading a few verses in the Bible, the singing of 
a sacred hymn, and a short prayer. In order t« secure the interest and atten- 
tion of a school, these exercises must be brief, Tedioasness will beget an un- 
devotional spirit. In reading the Scriptures, it is well to have the pupils par- 
ticipate. The plan of permittiDg the pupils to read a verse in turn seems to ns, 
however, to destroy all impressiveness. We think it better fcv the teacher to 
lead in the exercise, the pupils reading in concert responsively or repeating 
such passages as may be designated. Such sacred songs as enlist the sympa- 
thies of children should be sung. 

Every opportunity to impart correct ideas as to what is right and wrong in 
human conduct, shoald be improved. The materials for such instraction are 
abandant The ordinary lessons of the day, especially (hose in reading, present 
examples of conduct for approval or condemnation. It is not enough, however, 
to secure the indefinite Judgment that this act was ''good'' and that *'bad." 
The moral qualities which make the one right and the other wrong shoald be 
pointed out In regard to their own conduct, children do not need instraction 
so much as training. Here it is the doing of the right and the nof-doing ef 
' the wrong which quickens the moral sense and clarifies the judgment 

In order that children may be early led to discern and appreciate the right 
in human conduct, it is important that they be daily led to consider actions in 
regard to which their own feelings and prejudices shall not influence their judg- 
ment A wrong act when done by a friend is shorn to a great extent of its 
enormity. Examples of noble conduct, impressively related by the teacher, and 
then brought home to the consciences of children by searching questions, exert 
a most salutary moral influence. Happily, human history sparkles with such 
cbcamples. The earnest teacher will find little difficulty in selecting and ar- 
ranging a series of lessons forcibly illustrating obedience, kindness, generosity, 
gratitude, diligence, perseverance, honesty, truthfulness, self-denial, self-control, 
respect to the aged, love of parents, love of country, and every other noble vir- 
tne. Cowdere/s Moral LeSsons will be found veiy valuable. 

Finally we call upon teachers to be more earnest in their endeavors to instill 
into this mindiieff all out yotith a manlier respect for the dignify and rights of 
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honest labor; an answervin^ devotion to the grand trutha of the Declaration of 
Ii^dependence; an earnest sympathy with oppressed and straggling humanity 
everywhere; and an undying hostility to every power which ignores justice and 
tramples upon human rights. May the time soon come when the prayers of 
millions of children in our schools shall daily ascend to God, pleading for the 
removal of those terrible vices and evils which are degrading and brutifying 
man and filling the earth with suffering and sorrow. 



FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH GBAMMAE. 
No. 2. 

The ability to express one's own thoughts in appropriate and correct language 
is one of the highest and most valuable results of school-training. It is the 
prime grace of practical scholarship. But the ability to use good language is 
of less value than the habit of so doing. Inasmuch as habit is the result of 
practice, or frequent repetition, the use of correct language on all occasions 
should be assiduously cultivated in all our schoolfi. 

The habitual use of grammatical language is doubtless best secured by the 
teacher's correcting all erroneous expressions made use of by the pupils, either 
in conversation or during recitation. Each expression as corrected should be 
distinctly repeated by the pupil, and afterwards written down^ if the- pupil is 
able to write, and shown the teacher. This much at least can be secured with- 
out taking up muoh of the teacher's time. The reading of all corrected ex- 
pressions for the day at the close of the school, or once a week, would be a val- 
uable exercise. The repetion of the sentence in its correct form, we regard 
important The object is to make correct language familiar both to the ear and 
to the tongue. Then too, when good language sounds right, the habit of using 
it is more readily secured. 

The pupil's power of expression should also be assiduously cultivated He 
should be required in al Ihis class-work to express himself with fullness -as well 
as accuracy. Every answer should be a complete sentence, expressing the in- 
tended idea. " Teachers," says Miss Mayo, " too often content themselves with 
such answers as merely indicate that the child is in possession of the idea 
he wishes to convey, without caring for the clearness or otherwise with which 
that idea is expressed ; whereas experience teaches that nothing more tends to 
make an idea clear to the mind, and to render it a permanent possession, than 
the act of clothing it in proper language." There is a strange neglect of this 
important matter in many of our schools. Pupils are not only repeating words 
without possessing ideas, but they are also trying to convey their ideas without 
using appropriate words. Both are evils of great magnitude. We repeat thai 
the early and assiduous training of a child in the use of correct and expressive 
language is of far greater utility, either for mental discipline or in practical life^ 
than all the grammatical gibberish which so often passes cnrrent for a knowl- 
edge of English grammar. 
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Prftcdcal iWU in the use of the pen is ecarcely less Important than oral ex* 
pressioBL This can be secured in part by arranging a series of exercises afford- 
ing to ciU the pupils daily and systematic practice in composition. These exer- 
cisesi as we suggested last mouth, should commence with the primer and be 
Cftrried forward through the entire course of elementary instruction. Instead of 
requiring the pupil to express ideas which he does not possess, they should faith- 
fully carry out the cardinal principle — tiieos before wards. Inasmuch as a 
sentence is an expressed thought, the pupil must possess a thought before he 
can make a sentence. 

When pupils are su£ScienUy advanced in age and mental discipline to com- 
mence the study of grammar, a system of instruction should be adopted having 
a two-fold object: first to a£ford systematic practice in sentence-making cht syn- 
thesis; second to lead the pupil through the natural road of language to 
those principles and generalizations which constitute the science of grammar. 

The following lessons are believed to embody the above principles. They are 
designed to precede the use of a text-book by the pupil, and may occupy 
one year of a graded course of instruction, or, where circumstances render it 
necessary, ihey may be gone over in a single term : 

KAMES OF 0BJECT& 

Show the difierence between an object, its picture, and its name. Write upon 
the blackboard the names of the various objects in the school-room, the pupils by 
turns naming an object and assisting in the spelling. Require the pupils to 
bring into the class at the next recitation the names of twenty objects actually 
seen by them in coming to school The words should be written upon slate or 
paper, in paragraph form. 

Jfode{.~Fence. Oak-trea Shrub. Flower. Leaf. Stick. Stone. Gut- 
ter. Gravel Pebble. Board. Rail Post Bird. Hog. etc. 

At the succeeding recitation, let each pupil read the names he has written. 
Pass rapidly around the class noticing the errors in the use of capitals and pe- 
riods; the manner of forming compound words ; of ending the line where a 
word is to be divided ; the space for a border on the left, eta Pass to the board 
and illustrate the errors you have noticed. Request each pupil to re-write his 
exercise in accordance with your instructions, and hand the same to you for a 
more critical examination. The exercise, when corrected and handed back to 
the pupil, should be neatly copied in a book provided for the purpose,* and 
headed ** Exercise I" Two or three other exercises, including the names of ob- 
jects found in the kitchen, the names of trades and professions, etc., may be 
required to secure accuracy. The exercises should all be neatly copied and 
properly numbered. 

AOnON PBEDIOATEO OF OBJECTS. 

Pass now from the names of objects to the writing of sentences affirming ac- 
tion of each. Write upon the blackboard the name of a familiar object — ^the 
word cat, for example. Ask the class to tell you what the cat (not the word cat) 
does. If the answer should be ''purrs," for instance, say, " The cat purrs," and 

J^2jtofe»^k flinaU blank-book, properly ruled and made of good paper, will answer. It 
should be used exolusively for these exeroliei. 
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lukYe tte cImi tepeat tke sam^ diatanotly. Write tke tentettoe upon tk? boards 
Prooeed in tins manner, always leading tlia pupil to gire you the actioii, antil 
^a have written sentences expressing several actions of the eat The sea- 
tences should be arranged in paragraph form^ as follows : 

The cat parrs^ Tke cat mews. The cat eats. The cat laps. The cat sleeps. 
The cat runs. The cat climbs. The cat walks. The cat sits. The cat bites* 
The cat scratches. The cat sees. The cbX hears. The cat feeld, etc. 

Call on the pupils to state the word in each sentence that is the na^e of the 
object and the word that denotes the action. 

Write upon the board the names of two of three objects, as dog) bird, bee, 
and require each pupil to think of as many actions of each as he is able and 
write sentences expressing the same, as above. Each sentence must begin with 
a capital and end with a period. At the next recitation the sentences written 
by the pupils should be read, the class assisting the teacher in determining 
whether the action is appropriate. Glance at the slates or papers and point out 
the more common errors upon the blackboard. See that the lines begin and 
end with regularity; that a proper border is left, etc. 

Require each pupil to re-write his exercise, adding such new sentences as he 
may now be able to, and hand the same to you for examination. Return the 
exercise with your correctbns, and see that it is neatly copied in the Exercise 
Bode. 

In correcting these exercises, you may at first indicate tke errors by marks 
understood by the class. It will soon be better, however, to state tke number of 
errors of each kind, and require the pupils to look them out, as for example— 
Errors in capitals, 3; in periods, 2; in spelling, 4; in syllabication, I. 

New words should be given and several exercises of this character written. 
If but few actions belong to the objects selected, a larger list may be given* 
Finally the pupils may be required to select from ten to twenty objects and af&rm 
an action of each. Explain next how several sentences, affirming different ac* 
tions of the same object, may be contracted into one sentence, as, The bird 
flies, walks, hops, sings, sees, and hears. Point out the use of the comma and 
the word " and." Add several exercises in which contracted sentences are used 
by the pupila Every exercise in this course should be carefully corrected 
by the teacher a'od neatly copied by the pupil, 

QtJALITT PBEDICA.TBD OF 0BJE0T& 

Develop the idea of quality by means of a familiar object-lesson. Hold up 
an object, an apple for example, and lead the pupils to recognize its various 
qualities ; first those which the eye reveals, as round, green or red, large or 
small, fair, etc. ; then those revealed by the sense of touch, as smooth or rough, 
hard, soft, or mellow, withered, etc. ; then by the sense of taste, as sour, sweet, 
tart, pleasant, juicy, mealy, etc Write sentences upon the blackboard affirming 
several of these qualities of an apple. Let the class point out in each sentence 
the name of the object, the word denoting quality, and the word by means 
which the quality is affirmed of the object ('* is" or some other form of the verb 
"to be"). 

Name from two to five objects daily and require the class to bring in senten 
ces affirming several qualities of each. The words paper, chalk, coal, iron, salt' 
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snow, ice, glass, leather, bone, rose, tree, eta, will be fmud easy a&d swtable. 
Tbe qaalities given should relate to d^partievlar object In reading the ezer. 

cises in the class, the words denoting the object and tbe quality should be pointed 
out by the pupils. As soon as the pupils become skillful in determining the 
qualities of objects and in forming sentences, let the several qualities of tbe 
same object b^ expressed in one sentence, as, Glass is hard, smooth, transparent, 
and brittle. 

The exercise may be varied by naming a quality and requiring the class to 
aflSrm the name of several objects, as, Glass is smooth. Paper is smooth. Wa- 
ter is smooth, etc. Then these different sentences may be contracted into one, 
as, Glass, paper and water are smooth. 

Each exercise, when examined, should be neatly copied and properly num- 
bered. 

CLASS PREDICATED OF OBJECTS. 

Illustrate in various ways what is meant by a class of objects. Call on the 
pupils to classify the objects in the schooJ-room, in the vicinity, etc. Explain 
the classification of all material objects into animal, mineral, and vegetable ; 
name the leading olasses of animals, of minerals, of vegetables. 

Write upon the blackboard the names of ten well-known objects, and require 
the class to write sentences affirming to what class of objects each belongs. 
The following sentences will illustrate our idea: 

Grass is an herb. Man is an animal Water is a liquid. Milk is a liquid. 
Iron is a mineral A pebble is a mineral John is a scholar. William is a 
carpenter. The violet is a flower. Snakes are reptiles. The fly is an insect. 

Require the class to point out the name of the object, the word denoting its 
class, and the word by means of which the latter is affirmed of the former. 

Several exercises of this character should be given. Contracted sentences 
may be formed by affirming the same class of several objects, as, Iron, lead, 
copper, stones, glass, and earth, are minerals. • 

FLACE OR POSITION PREDICATED OF OBJECTa 

The idea of place or position may be readily familiarized by taking a pencil 
and holding it over a book, and asking, Where is the pencil ? The pencil is 
over the book. Placing it under the book. Where is the pencil now ? The pen- 
cil is under the book. Explain that in each of these sentences we do not say 
that the pencil does anything, that it has any quali^, or that it belongs to a 
class of objecta We simply affirm of it place or position. 

Write now upon the blackboard the names of ten to twenty objects within 
the observation of the pupils, and require them to give the position of eaoh. 
Give two or three exercises of this character. Then write upon the board the 
following words and phrases denoting place, and have the class supply appro* 
priate subjects : Here ; there ; in town ; in the city ; on the table ; in the stove ; 
out of town ; in the book ; in the envelope; in the corner.; in the yard; in the 
well 

Next require the class to compose sentences in which position is affirmed. 

In each of the above exercises, the word or words denoting position, the name 
of the object, and the affirm atory word or copula, should be given by the pupil 
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Since every declarative semtence affirms action, quality, class or place, of the 
subject, we have now gone over the four forms of predication. The exercises, 
if they have been faithfully and carefully prepared, examined and copied, have 
furnished the pupil with the essential elements of a thought, and have also ini- 
tiated him into the art of sentence-making. The pupil's ability to detect whether 
action, quality, class, or place is predicated, may be tested by giving numerous 
sentences of a simple form and requiring the class to state what is affirmed in 
each. 

Next month, we shall begin with the sentence in its simplest form and attempt 
to build it up in all its completeness, by adding one modifying element afler 
iinother until the different forms of modifiers are exhausted. We shall also try 
to lead the pupil to the classification and properties of words. 



COMPULSORY STUDY. 



In the January number, we published an extract from a private letter, raising 
the question whether compulsion should be resorted to to secure study. We 
have waited several months hoping the inquiries would elicit a full discussion 
of the subject, and thuB relieve us from the necessity of giving our own experi- 
ence as requested. 

Steele, in one of his incomparable essays in the Spectator, thus sketches the 
barbarous system of compulsion then in vogue in the English schools: 

*' No one who hae gone through what th«y call a great sohool, but must remember to 
have seen children of exoelleot and ingenaous natures (as has afterward appeared in their 
manhood) ; I say no mtfn has passed through this way of eduoation hut must have seen 
aninReuuGus creature expiring with shame* with pale looks, beseeching sorrow, and silent 
tears, throw np its honest eyes, and kneel on its tender knees to an inexorable hlockhead 
to be forgiven the false quantity of a word in making a Latin verse. The obild is pun- 
ished, and the next day he commits a like crime, and so a third, with the same oonseqaen- 
oes. 

*' I am confident that no boy who will not be allured to letters without blows will ever 
be hroaght to anything with them. A great or good mind mast necessarily be the worse 
for such indignities." 

Here we have a painful view of that compulsory system which seeks, as Steele 
says, to rectify the mistakes of the mind through the sufferings of the body. 

An opposite practice, more modern, and certainly more christian, seeks to 
allure children to study. Its advocates claun that the great business of the 
teacher is to create a desire in the pupil for study — " a willing mind"~-by ap* 
pealing to such motives as a sense of duty, personal advantage, emulation, self* 
respect, curiosity, eta They hold, with Steele, that a child who cannot thus be 
allured to study, can never be forced to learning by compulsion. It is also ar^ 
gued that indolence or neglect of lessons is not a penal offense ; that a child 
has the inalienable right, however unwise and prejudicial to his own interests, to 
neglect learning and grow np in ignorance ! 

We approve of neither of these extreme views and practices. In our judg- 
ment there is a golden mean, lying, however, nearer the latter coarse than the 
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fotmtT. Wtt candemn the old Englbh system because it relied spon Ibroe, and 
used it without discretion or mercy; we disapprove of the anti-force theory be* 
eanse very few teachers are sufficiently richly endowed to carry it out in prac* 
tice. In determining the practical value of any system of education, we must 
never lose sight of the teacher who is to administer it We believe that the en* 
tire abandonment of compulsion as aa aid in securing diligence in study, would 
consign thousands of children to indolence and ignorance, if not to ruin. 

The teacher should certainly strive to invest study with interest to the child, 
and to create a desire, a thirst for knowledge, and an eager willingness to labor 
for its acquisition. He should endeavor so to adapt his instructions and the 
tasks assigned to the capacity and condition of the pupil, as to make study a 
positive pleasura Having done all th£s, the teacher should call to his aid such 
other expedients as may be necessary to secure reasonable effort and diligence. 
The yery first step in order that a child may " be allured to letters," may be 
a compulsory one. A neglect of study is no certain evidence of mental inca- 
pacity or even of an aversion to study. The mind may be captive to some 
pleasure, or be possessed of an "evil spirit" or habit which must be exorcised 
before study can be made a pleasure. 

During the last seven years of our teaching, we punished but two of our own 
scholars — those under our direct and personal control. One of these cases of 
corporal punishment was for pure laziness—a persistent neglect of lessona Of 
course, we first satisfied ourself in regard to the boy*s ability to get the lessons 
assigned. We also exhausted our "alluring" resources. The boy had fellen 
into careless and indifferent habits, and he had not force of will enough to lift 
him out The " compulsion " effected the desired reform. The very boy who 
had fussed for weeks over geometry, declaring his aversion to the study and 
pleading his inability " to see into it," became one of the best, if not the best, 
scholar in his class. He entered college the next year and in a class of about 
fi% stood second or third in mathematics I We give this as an exception to 
our usual course of procedure, but it illustrates the fact that a dislike for a par- 
ticular ^tudj, or for study in general, may be wholly a whim or the result of in* 
dolent habita 

We believe in holding pupils up to a high standard of school work, and that 
this is the surest means of making study pleasant If some degree of outward 
pressure is necessary to secure proper application, let it be used, but always as 
a iubordinate expedient. Indeed, we do not see how a system of schools can 
be conducted efficiently without a resort to compulsion of some kind. This may 
be exerted by fiequent and searching examinations or tests, the negligent being 
dropped thereby into lower classes, or by a system of weekly or monthly reports, 
or by a combination of these and oiher kindred measures. If the preparation 
of lessons is left whoUy to the caprice of children, classification is practically 
at an end. In every class there must be an approximation to uniform diligence, 
oiherwise the progress of the studious must be seriously retarded. That teacher 
is to be pitied who is willing to go through the farce of hearing half-prepared 
lessons. We leave the subject with two or three practical remarks : 

1. The practice of detaining pupils after school to make up lessons, is, in 
our judgment, productive of more evil than good. If the puiul needs assistanoe^ 
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he maj very properly remain a few minntes for this purpose. An occasional 
resort to detention as a punishment for unnecessary remissness in study, may 
aerre a good purpose. We have observed| however, that those teachers who 
most vigorously use this measure, are not over-blessed with studious scholars. 
The plan of keeping children in at recess to get their lessons, is very objection- 
able. 

2. Due diligence on the part of the pupil, a praiseworthy effort to accom- 
plish the task assigned, should always shield him from censure or punishment 
Many a child has been led to hate study through the wrongs heaped upon him 
by an undiscriminating teacher. Not unfrequently the dullness of children is 
simply nature's protest against our own stupid modes of teaching. We not only 
overtask, but we also mtV-task, the child's capacity. We assign lessons which 
so child ought to be able to learn. 

3. Poor lessons are as a general rule the result of poor teaching. We once 
saw an entire class in grammar sent to their seats in disgrace for answering a 
question correctly, the teacher being too ignorant of the subject he was trying 
to teach to answer his own questions. Teachers usually find little difficulty in 
making those subjects interesting which they thoroughly understand and like to 
teach. A class is always dull when the teacher's mind is in a fog-bank. It 
often happens, as Steele pithily remarks, that a lad is chastised as a block- 
head, when it is good apprehension that makes him incapable of knowing what 
his teacher means. 



EX-OOMMISSIONBR SMYTH ANNIHILATED I 

The readers of the last volnme of the Monthly doubtless remember Oom- 
missioner Smyth's official letter in the November number, headed « Corres- 
pondence." It has been copied into most, if not all, of the Educational Jour- 
nals of the coantry under the heading, " Send Me a Strong Becommend,'' 
appearing last in the New York Teacher. Now there lives in New York 
Citj one ** 0. B. Wheeler, Oounsellor at Law/' skillful in interpretation of 
dark sayings and mighty in drawing conclnsions. We desire to inform the 
people of Ohio and the rest of mankind, that said *'0. B. Wheeler, Ooun- 
sellor at Law," and whilom a teaoher in western New York, has read the 
letter aforesaid, and that in virtne of his powers of divination, he discover- 
tth therein evidence that the following charges and specifications are true, 
towit: 

I. That the said ** Anson Smyth, Esq.," in the letter aforesaid uttered 
four falsehoods, vis : 1. ** A thomsand teachers have sought schools through 
me." 2. ** I coald not aid in securing you a position, were it in mj power." 
S. " Nor can I send you the * recommend ' which yon solicit." 4. ** 1 could 
not recommend yon as qualified." In the first case, the number *' a thou- 
sand," is too exact to be trae, and in the other three cases it is oleu that 
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the GommisBiooer ''conld " if ke would. (Whieh evideace is aa deiir i^ 
mud. — Ed.) 

II. That said " Anson SmyA, Esq.," is evidently no student of the Bi- 
ble. Instance : His views on corporal punishment. ** He that spareth the 
rod," etc. 

III. That said " Anson Smyth, Esq." is probably a " copperhead " of 
the Cox and Yallandigham school, clothed with a little brief anthority. 

lY. That said " Anson Smyth, Esq.," has never studied what Watts 
says ** on the choice of words." 

Y. That were the said " Anson Smyth, Esq." a scholar, he would have 
been able to describe a man who nses tobacco without using offensive lan- 
guage. 

YI. That said " Anson Smyth, Esq.," was never " brought up " but 
"grew up" like a weed in the highway. (See Watts " on the choice of 
words '' !— Ed.) 

YII. That said " Anson Smyth, Esq.," is no gentleman or he would not 
have revealed the contents of a private letter. 

All of which charges and specifications the aforesad " 0. B. Wheeler, 
Counsellor at Law," communicates " To Anson Smyth, Esq.," in a letter of 
four mortal pages, showing remarkable skill(7) in the use of the King's 
English, and winding up with the assurance that, " Did I know the P. 0. 
address of the Ohio ed. Monthly and that this would be published, I would 
send this to the editor, for that purpose, for I think the people of Ohio, 
should know the character of the man who is (was) their * State School 
Cammissioner.' " 

Now the evidence that the aforesaid Gothamite ** Counsellor at Law " 
would make a useful member of a " Congressional Smelling Committee," is 
found in the facts, that the said ''Anson Smyth, Esq.," is a Presbyterian 
clergyman, remarkably familiar with the Bible ; and that he hates *' cop- 
perheads " of the Yallandigham stripe next to the '* first secessionist." 

But the richest part of the joke is, that the '* private letter" of the "much- 
abused correspondent " was written by fllr. Smyth himself, and was intended 
to be a " representative" of the letters received at the Commisioner's ofBce \ 

Great is Gotham in nighty men, thaa whom none greater have risen than 
'* 0. B. Wheeler, CoiiBBell<»r at Law" I 



McNbelt Nobmal Institutb. — The Fifth Annual Institute of the Mc* 
Neely Normal School, Hopedale, 0., will commence July 14, and continue 
five weeks. The following instrnctors have been engaged : Edwin Begal, 
Principal, Prof. W. Brinkerhoi^ Mrs. Flora K. Begal, Miss Helen Bavk, 
Dr. P. W. Mosblech, E. E. White (for one week), Jno. L. Hunt, and Jabe 
HalL 

A Model School will be formed in connection with the Institute, com- 
posed of children from*five to ten years of age, which will be instructed on 
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the method of Object Teachings by Mias Davis, of the Oswego Training 
Scbool. She will also instrnet teachers in the system, and give them the 
opportunity to conduct Object Lessons in the Model School, vnder her di- 
rections» Miss Davis oomes highly recommended by Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, 
Principal of the New Jersey Normal School, of whi«h Institution she is a 
graduate. We would urge those who are engaged in the important work 
of Primary Instruction, to avail themselves ef this excellent opportnnity 
to become acquainted with this system of teaching. 

Dr. Moflblech, our excellent contributor, will give a course of lessons in 
Natural History. A course of lectures will be given on the art of teaching 
and school government. Eegular classes will be formed in all the common 
branches, and in such advanced studies as may be needed. 

Tuition : Gentlemen, $5,00 ; Ladies, $4,00. Boarding for Ladies, $1,75 j 
for Gentlemen, $2,00 to $2,25. 

We are pleased to learn that the McNeely Normal School has not been 
so flourishing for years as it is at the present time. Eighty pupils are in 
attendance. 

South- Western Normal Institute.— Our advertising pages contain an 
announcement of the annual session of the Normal Institute of the South- 
western Normal School, at Lebanon, Ohio. It will be seen that the excel- 
lent advantages which this school has afforded teachers for a series of years, 
can still be enjoyed at a very moderate expense. Mr. Holbrook, the Prin- 
cipal, has made the science of teaching and school government a specialty 
for many years. His views on these subjects have been subjected to the 
actual test of school work, and are eminently practical. Mr. Boyce, as all 
eur readers ought to know, is constantly engaged in teaching Elocution and 
Lewis's New Gymnastics. He is too widely known as a faithful and skill- 
ful driller of classes, to need our recommendation. But as the value of a 
Normal Institute depends largely upon the facilities afforded for a review 
of the common branches, and for acquiring a knowledge of the best meth- 
ods of teaching them, competent and skillful instructors will have charge 
of the several classes. A large attendance is' expected. 

We feel a just pride in the fact that, although our State has never given 
aid or encouragement to Normal instruction, private energy and personal 
devotion to the interests of our profession are affording so excellent facili- 
ties for the training of teachers. We hope to be able to accept an invita- 
tion to visit the Institute sometime during the sessioii, that we may see the 
goodly work that is being done at Lebanon. 

North Ohio Normal Institute. — President Wheeler and Professor 
Schuyler will conduct a Normal Institute at Berea, Ohio, commencing July 
14th, and continuing four weeks. The former will instruct classes in Ge- 
ography, Orthography, English Grammar, Yocal Music ; the later in Arith- 
metic, Analysis, Elocution and Surveying. They will give a course of lec- 
tures respectively on Intellectual Philosophy and Logic. 

A course of lectures will also be given on the theoxy ai^d practiioe ef 
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teachittg, inelndiiig instnictioii upon tbe ue of apparfttni ia conmoo toiioolf. 
Tuition, $3,00 por tcholar; boarding #1,76 to 2,00 por week. Aceoai* 
modaliont for self-boarding fomiihed, 

LoBJLiir NoBXAX. SoHOOu— -The arrangements for holding a Normal In- 
•titnte at filyria are bow completed^ The session will commence Jnlj 27th, 
and close Angast 21st. B. G. Horr, Esq., of Bljria, and G. B. Brown, of 
Grafton, assist Mr. Parker in the work of instmction. We expect to be 
present the last week of the session. 

Db. Lewis's Normal IirsTirufi roB Physical EoucATiOK.^The next 
session of this Institute will open on the 5th of Jnly. The exercises of the 
fonrth graduating class were held in Tremont Temple, Boston, March 18th. 
The class consisted of twenty ladies and gentlemen, who appeared in gym* 
oastic eostnme. The most prominent edneators and citisens of Boston 
and Ticinity were present. Dr. Lewis is doing a noble work for the canse 
of physical caltare. Persons wishing farther information in regard to the 
coming session of this Institnte are reqnsted to apply for a cir<^ar. Ad» 
dress Dio Lewis, M. D., Boston, Mass. 

Tbakks fob Oli7b& — We desire to acknowledge our indebtedness to the foU 
lowing persons for their successful efforts to increase our circnlation : 

Ames Miller and W. H. Scott, Athens county; R G. Mitchell, Brown; James 
H. Ferguson, Belmont; Geo. H. Hill, Clermont; J. Farr Frazier, Clinton; J. 
K. Cummings, B. Miller and Miss H. V. Lodge. Columbiana ; J. Giles, Coriioe- 
ton; R B. McVajr, Crawford; & Bi^elow^ M. Oviatt and Mrs. Lane, Cuya- 
hoga; Samuel F\ Newman, Erie; Wm. Whitaey, Fairfield; Miss Macomber, 
Fulton; C. H. Kellogg, Fayette; H. C. Howland, Gallia; J. B. Cory, Geauga; 
Geo. 8L Ormsby and Wnt Smith, Greene; E C Biggs, Guernsey; Lymaa 
Harding, Daniel Hough, A a Beynolds, W. E Crosbr, John R Trevor, Thos. 
J. Tone, Uriah Bice, Geo. F. Sands, John Hancock, T. C. O'Eaae, J. M. Boss» 
A. R Tripp, CjTus Nason, and W. D. Parker, Cincinnati; A W. Hastings, 
Harrison ; R W. Stevenson, Huron ; James Allison, Knox ; N. K Moxley, 
Lawrence; M T. Brown, Lucas; J. D. Stine, Madison; Miss E. Stiles, J. R 
Barnes and A R Capo, Medina; H. C Waterman and Alban Davis, Meigs; 
M C. Culver, Mercer; W. T. Hawthorn, Miami; J. Harper Graham, Monroe ; 
J. W. Hall, W. Isenberg, M N. Wheaton, W H. Butterfield, Wm. H. Campbell, 
and A R Leaman. Dayton; Wm. Bogle, and A. J. Cooke, Morgan; C. Frame, 
Muskingum; Jacob G. Hole, W. Patton, F, M. Green, and Miss C. S. Bump, 
Portage; J. R Beed, Richland; Hugh Boyd, W. M. McKee, and R K. Bnran, 
Ross; J. H. Poe, Scioto; L P. Hole Summit; J. Smyth Beade, Shelby; W. B. 
Pugh, Tuscarawas; J. H. Wall, Union; H. C. Glenn, Van Wert; W. D. Hen- 
kle, Warren; Franklin Eddy and J. M. Palmer, Wayne; I. W Wooduiy, Wood; 
D. T. Johnsoa, Warsaw, lad.; Miss M. 8. Rogers, Wheeling, W. Va. 

The above list includes teachers and school examiners who have personally 
Bolidted subscriptions for the Monthly, securing four or more subscribers, in 
many cases a large list. We might also name a score of prominent teachers 
who, at the Institutes we have attended, have suded iii raising large dubs. 
Many township clerks merit our thanks for personal efforts m behalf of the good 



We wish to add that we are always thankful lor one new subscriber* Our list 
has been largely increased by such &vors. How numy oi our readers will ti7 
lo send us erne new name during the next two aumths? 
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SBftATA.«-4}ar Iftf t ifi«« eoatftliiM lerMal proToking miiprintf and other tirpoffimpKiosl 
•yrort. For'Mifti't*',**ffT«?ioiii''«i4'*towe«r"(Un«SO)onpM6l40,read life'^^ffrieit' 
o«« and to fO^M. Wo triod hard to iot^««ra7»Mltofi« in linoSS, immco 154, bat found 
'* gonentioM " in its plnoo. ** Amioi " for '' army'« " on page ISO, lino 9 from the bottom, 
was a Uiptmt ptnnae, 

Atw ATBi's School GoraninciiiT.— Wo haTo roooiTod from the pnbliihor a nt of thif 
Ingonions sjretem of ' * Bohool QoYotnmont." Tho eheeki, tiokoU and notof aro boantS* 
fnltr oXeotttod. The ozoellence of the plan oonsiite in its simplioitj. It enabloi tho 
toaehor to koop a reoord of tho eeholar'tetattdingaadeondnet without the inconrenioneo 
and tronbio of tho marking ff stem. To thoM teaohon who ttl tho nood of MMh an aid 
in goToming a lohool, wo commend Hr. Atwater's lystom. 

Situation Wantbd.— We oall attention to the eard of a '* Practical Teacher," on tbo 
•eoond page of ooTe^ Tho gentleman in oompetent for the position he f eeki. 

The Weatem Health Jonmal, published at Wabash, Indiana, has a Normal and Bdn- 
eational Department, edited by J. Baldwin. Prinoipal of the Normal School at Kokomo, 
lad. Ur* Baldwin was editing an edneational paper oalled The Normal at the beginning 
of the war, but was obliged to saspend its pnblioation. Tho new department in the Health 
Jonmal is the former enterprise on a smaller scale. Wo welcome the re-appearaneo of 
tho Normal. It is fall of life and oertainljr desorres to see a good old age. 

OOL. E. B. AMPMWS has resigned the colonelcy of the 86th Regiment, and has entered 
again upon his duties as Professor in Itarietta College. 

Rbt. E. p. Pbatt, D. D., of Portsmouth, will delirer the address beforo the Society of 
Inquiry of Marietta College, on the 1st of July. 

Caft.E. H.Aiuuf.late Superintendent of the ChiUieothe Schools, has resigned his 
position in tbo army. He was an exoollent eftoer. Uls abilities as a teacher will oom* 
mand a good poeiUon should ho wish to enter the profession agun. 

C. 8. Boron is teaching classes in Gymnastics in the Ohio Female College, Famen' 
College, lit. Anbum Female Institute and Dr. Adolf us' Academy for Boys. 

Jomi B. TbbyoB) FHueipal of the mh District School. Cincinnati, leares tho poiitloa 
he has so long and successfully filled, and enters the mercantile business. He has dono 
enough good to retire upon. 

Fbakklin Epdt, Woostor, 0., is operating as a Missionary of tho Amerieaa 8. S. Unton 
instead of teaching. 

Col. M. D. Lcggett, late Superintendent of tho Zanesrille Sohoola^and Col Jaieeb A»- 
men» late Superintendentof the Ripley Sohools> hare been promoted to the rank of Brig- 
adier Qoneral. 

liT. HAM01L B. A8l>iL,41st Ohio Vols., encloses 91.00 and wishei the M<mthly sent to 
him at Beadyville, T«nn. With each number we shall send a God-epoed to m braro Ar- 
my of the \ nmberland. 

G. N. CABBCTHsng, Superintendent of Sehoolf, Giiard, Ohio, has gone to MiisisilppU 
under the auspioes of tho American Missionary Association, as a toaeher among the con- 
trabands* 

H. C. Watbbmaw, late Principal of the Middleport Schools, is Assistant Surgeon in tho 
4th Virginia Regiment under General Grant 

Box. O. Fayillb sueeeeds Hen. H. A. Wiltse aa Secretary of the State Board of Bdv 
cation of Iowa* Mr. Wiltae also retires fh>m tho editorship of the Instruetor and School 
Journal, 

The last Legislature of Maine corered itself with honor by proTidIng for the immediato 
eetablishment of two Normal Schools, one in the eastern and the other in the wettexn 
partof theStato. 

liiBUT. Wm. PmiHOBB, who roeontly reeeiyed from thaT^resident a gold Medal, at » 
token of the Nation's regard for the part he took in the haiardoaa expedition aenl to 
Chattanooga br Gen. Mitchell, was a teacher in Jeffenon oonnty in this State at tho o»l* 
break of the rebellion. 

TsoMAB B. C<mtnm bai been appointed State Superintendent of Common Sohooli Im 
Pennaylraaia. 
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9tK9T Lkssons in Languaok; OB Klikknts of English Gbahuab. tided in the Boston 

Sohools. 
▲ Ubamm AB OF CoMPOSTTioif ; Of Ghwdiial Exercises in Writing the English Lanirnage. 
VowBB's OoMMOif School Gbamitab; with models of Clausal, Phtasal and Verbal 

Analysis and Parsing. 

By Da^id Tower, A. M.t and Benj amin F. Tweed, A. M. Pahlished by Crosby ib Nichols. 
Boston; Riley & Bowles, Colambns, 0. 

The three works whose titles we give abore, constitute a full course in the study of 
{Inglish Qrammar and Composition, The **£lement8" render the pupil familiar with the 
most obvious /octt of la&guage through the construction and analysis of easy sentences. 
The ''Grammar of Composition" makes a praotioal application of the prinoiples of gram- 
mar in an eztensiye and well graded series of written exercises, designed to train the 
pupil in the necessary art of composition. The *' Common School Grammar '' seeks to 
impart a knowledge of grammatical principles by definition, etymological parsing and 
analysis. 

We have examined ne works which give such just prominence to the art of language as 
these. They are based on the well established truth that the ability to speak and write 
correctly can be obtained only by judicious, systematic and persevering practice. We 
should be better pleased with the series if the exercises contained in the ** Grammar of 
Composition " were embodied m')re fully in t^e other two works and made more promi- 
nently the basis of instruction. The work on ** Composition " can be used, however, in 
connection with any other series of grammars, which is an advantage secured by its sepa* 
rate publication. We can heartily commend this work to all teachers of language. The 
entire series is worthy of the high commendatiou it has received from educators. 

An iNTBODronoM to Kbntal ams Wbittbd ABitHHETic: Designed for PriiDary Schools. 

By S. A. Feltba. author of ** ArithtnetioaL Analysis ;'' ' * Practical Penmanship," etc. 

Published by Charles Scribner, New York. 

This little work is designed to be introductory to the author's Written Arithmetic which 
we intend to notice hereafter. It is designed to present in a single work the elements of 
both mental and written arithmetic, thus affording slate exercises in the fundamental 
rules, at the same time that the pupil is being drilled in mental analysis* In many schools 
this plan is used for the purpose of affording necessary practice in the combination of 
numbers. The work contains neither rules nor answers. The aim of.the written Exercises 
is to make the pupil familiar with j^roceuea, giving him facts before principles. The 
work shows the hand of a practical teacher wko knows the wants of schosl instruction* 

Spencebian Penmanship.— We are in receipt of the revised Copy Book No- 8. It pre- 
sents a review of* the elementary principles both of small and capital letters, together 
with beautifully executed copies in the epistolary style. The book may be used with ad- 
vantage after the first four numbers of the series have been written. Wo emphasise our 
former recommendations of this beautiful system of penmanship. 

Atlantic^ Monthly.— The numbers received since our last notice, hare fully sus- 
tained the claims of the publishers that the Atlantic contains the best poems, the best 
essays and the best stories from the pens of the ficst Ameriean writers* The June number 
opens with an excellent eesay on '* Weak Lungs," by Dr. Die Lewis ; Agassiz contributes 
an introductory article on ** Mountains ;" Gail Hamilton has two contributions* **Gala- 
Days " and ** Camilla's Concert ;" other articles, some equal in interest to those mentioB- 
ed, fill the number. The Atlantic is published by Ticknor & Fields, Boston, Maaa^t at 
$3 OQ per annum. 

Nvw Abybbtisbubnts.— Several new advertisements appear this month which our 
leaders will be interested in examining. 

The delay in the appearance of this number is due to unexpected duties, which de- 
miuided our entire time frem the 34th to theSSth of May. We hope to mail the July 
number about the SOth of June* 
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THE EYE, EAR AND VOICE. 

BY WM. E. CROSBY.^ 

The human eye is alike the servant of nature's most subtle agent 
— flight — and of the royal faculty of the mind — imagination. 

To be the instrument of light its structure is accordingly ex- 
quisite — as the servant of the imagination its texture assumes an 
almost immaterial delicacy of refinement. 

How various are these windows of the mind, through which it 
looks out upon the changeful scenes of nature and life. No two 
pairs of eyes communicate precisely the same information of what 
is seen, even though the objects observed be identical. And thus 
things are not what they seem. Here is one whose eyes have pic- 
tured the same scenes for fifty years. The objects within the lim- 
its of his accustomed rounds are like household words to him, 
there being in them nothing strange to his view. But let any 
stranger pass through the same scenes and his unfamiliar eye will 
point out many new and attractive objects. We see only what 
we bring the power of seeing. 

To the common eye there is nothing strange in common things. 

The colors of objects assume a sober hue. Red becomes bluish, 

blue reddish, and things generally whitish. The forms of objects 

* Principal Sixth District School, Cincinnati. 
18 
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have learned to be Aj of us, and flit before our eyes in uncertain 
spaceSy seldom seeriy and when beheld, distorted. To us the 
strong sunlight falls upon the earth in deceptive lines, and Tre de^ 
ride nature's so-called best liveries. To the common gaze the 
raried landscape is a monotonous green, and the overhanging 
beautiful sk j, forever present to remind us of the outlying limit* 
less domains of the imagination is a brazen firmament beyond 
ifhicb it is not desirable for the eye to penetrate. 

It ha» been said that the blind are generally cheerful, while the 
deaf are invariably sad. This indicates that the sense of hearing 
is more intimately related to the operations of the mind than the 
sense of sight, and, contrary to the common opinion, leads us to 
attach more importance to the former than to the latter. A little 
reflection will confirm this view. Speech appeals to the par, which 
is therefore the medium through which thought and sentiment are 
directly conveyed from mind to mind« As the instrument of such 
offices what are its endowments ? 

With a precision not less graphic than that efficacy of the eye 
which receives and reflects the most capricious revelations of light, 
the ear detects unerringly the shades of emotion which so widely 
fluctuate with the passions of the mind* 

But the endowments of the ear, like those of the eye, are com* 
monly dissipated with the using. On most ears the harmonies of 
speech and song fall unobserved. We live in atmospheres of light 
and sound to whose pleasurable modes we are strangers. 

Has it occurred to us that each of our faculties, whether of 
sense or of reflection, has an infinite for its ground of existence Z 
Consider a moment and tell whether you can remember the varia* 
tions of color which meet the eye when viewing a single landscape? 
Take nature's common green and tell me, if you please, how many 
shades it assumes in the forest. 

On a summer day incline your ear to the earth and count for 
yourself the melodious sounds you hear. Ten thousand songsters 
make wood and field redolent with as many different notes. There 
are nine hundred millions of human voices in the earth, each dis- 
tinguishable from all others. 

Consider, too, the range of harmonious sounds which lie within 
the scope of our powers of hearing. As the combinations and 
contrasts of light in color are indefinite in number, as the eye 
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seems gifted with the power to discern each modification, so are 
the combinations and contrasts of sound in harmony indefinite, 
whose innumerable variations the ear seems empowered to dis- 
criminate. It is true that there are limiting conditions inherent 
in material organs of sense, but these limitations exercise no con- 
trol over the powers to perceive beauty and melody. 

And let us not forget that within a few generations the vision of 
man has been enabled to overleap its natural restraints, and led 
on by imagination has swept beyond the firmament of its ordinary 
domain into the hitherto unknown starry regions. And, by this, 
are we not entitled to hope at some day, not distant, to explore 
realms of harmony as yet unknown, through the aid of devices 
not less ingenious than the microscope and telescope ? 

But in our longings to visit distant lands to gain views of new 
scenes and listen to strange voices, let us not pass unobservant of 
the new scenes and strange melodies immediately around us. 
- And this compels in bur minds the reflection that only the few 
get sight of those distant regions, and these only use with ade- 
quate profit the wonderful natural powers given alike to all. On 
the other hand through this reflection we are led to contemplate 
the capacity for culture and enjoyment with which even the senses 
are endowed. 

But passing from this course of reflection let us turn our thoughts 
to the consideration of the human voice, which, though apparently 
less refined in structure, is quite as exquisitely adapted to its 
peculiar functions, as either the eye or ear. 

The voice is distinguished from the senses in that it is active 
while they are passive. Speech is the expression of completed 
thought. Bye-sight and hearing furnish the njaterial for thought. 
It is immaterial being itself which is manifested in speech, not as 
through a transparency, but in ever renewing bloom and fruit. It 
is the invisible consciousness of mind wrought into cognizable 
forms. With the appreciative ear there is no mistaking its signif- 
icance. 

Bye-sight and hearing gather what is external and convey them 
inward to the secret chambers of the mind, there to be moulded 
and used at the pleasure of their master. Speech springs spbh- 
tsneously from the depths of the soul and flows outward. The 
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tendency of all thought is oatward, and in the representation of 
this tendency consists the superiority of speech. 

Conceive the retina of the eye illumined with the loveliest scenes 
on the earth, and the ear thrilled with the most exquisite strains 
of music, and you have not yet attained a parallel with a true 
conception of the high o£Sce of speech. Far does not the poet's 
song lend enchantment to the loveliest landscape, and the passion- 
ful utterances of the human voice yield additional pathos to the 
most touching harmonies. Have you never been surprised into 
wakefulness by the voices of a thouss^nd little warblers, and im- 
agined yourself in a Paradise Begained ? 

Listen attentively to the childish voices gathered around you 
daily, and sweet sounds will greet your ears by as much more me- 
lodious than the songs of the birds as human love, and joy, and 
sorrow, are superior to mere animal emotions. 

But as the eye becomes dulled to the attractions of form and 
color, and the ear blunted to the harmonies of sound, so the voice 
hardens with age ; and if, as is too true with the many, it has re- 
mained a stranger to the expression of the nobler sentiments and 
passions of the soul, then, indeed, is the life separated firom its 
choicest pleasures. 

The organs of speech as well as the organs of sight and hear- 
ing are not variable in form and structure, but are subordinated to 
an unlimited range of uses, and when special uses become habi- 
tual the organs incline to assume permanent forms and characters, 
corresponding to such special uses. 

The eye was designed to see all that is beautiful — the ear was 
formed to give audience to all that is harmonious, and the voice 
was made to utter the passions of mind. 

But it is the sad fact that these instruments of beauty, melody, 
and thought have their natural uses thwarted in the daily roi^kine 
of life, and it is this which makes an art of culture necessary. I 
say sad ! Does not beauty bud and blossom wild ? And yet with 
what sluggishness does the mind rise to its perception ! 

Every blade and leaf not only enters, as a part, into the adorn- 
ment of the landscape, but, also, each possesses a loveliness pecu- 
liarly its own. 

And shall we not say of the multitude that they have eyes but 
Bee not these things — ^that they have ears but hear not the notes 
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of melody with whicli the air is laden — that they have voices 
which never give utterance to their native sweetness ? 

Oratified in their tendencies these powers rise higher and higher 
in capacity and influence — ^refused indulgence they languish into 
insipidity and come to impart to life a deadening indifference. 

And these widely differing influences are not confined in their 
effects to the intellect. He has revealed l^imself to us in the 
beauties of nature — ^in the music of the worlds — in the infinite 
passions of the human soul — and thus may culture of the moral 
being ensue through culture of the eye, and ear, and voice ! 

At last we are in the right road ! We have entered upon a new 
era in instruction — drawing, music, and reading are to constitute 
an unusual share of our labors in the Public Schools. The eye, 
the ear, and the voice are to be educated. 

But I beg you to bear in mind two considerations which seem 
to me profoundly important. The first is, that you must abandon 
your usual tests — eye-sight, hearing and speech cannot be aver- 
aged. 

The second is, that the eye, and the ear, and the voice are pos- 
sessed alike by all — ^that in this respect, at least, there can be no 
such invidious distinctions as genius and talent, interposed between 
the claims of individuals upon your labors. Every little boy and 
girl has genius to see, genius to hear, and genius to speak. 

To one who complimented him on his genius. Sir Isaac Newton 
replied that, "if he had made any discoveries it was owing more to 
patient attention than to any other talent." 



No English grammar was generally taught in common schools 
when I was young, except that in Dilworth, and that to no good 
purpose. In short, the instruction in schools was very imperfect, 
in every branch ; and if I am not misinformed, it is so to this day, 
in many branches. Indeed there is danger of running firom 
one extreme to another, and instead of having too few books in 
our schools, we shall have too many. 

Noah Webster. 
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ON THE WORRIES OF TEACHERS. 

BY 8. A. N. 

All human experience goes to prove that vexatious cares fall 
to the lot of every life, and, at times, so abound as almost to con- 
stitute the sum of existence. Every one praises the fortune of 
his fellow, and disparages his own. It is an idle fancy to suppose 
that teachers are exempt from the common lot of mankind, or that 
they are deservedly free from special annoyance. It is no less an 
idle fancy to imagine that they have more than their share. 

Most of the worries of teachers are not peculiar to them. The 
troubles of ordinary life, such as one mefets in the coldness of 
friends, the slander of enemies, or the failure of cherished hopes ; 
the petty vexations that arise from unpleasant weather, or from 
untoward events, fall to others as well as to them. It may be that 
some of the ordinary worries are greatly intensified, but others 
are lessened so that the mean of ordinary worries is preserved. 
About worries in general, it may be stated that we are prone to 
magnify them by constantly dwelling on them ; some persons so 
persistently refuse to think of anything else, that grumbling and 
fretting become a sort of second nature to them. If, by some ac- 
cident, the immediate cause of irritation is lost sight of for a time, 
it will only be the more tormenting when recalled. Men who have 
leisure to count up and talk over their various crosses and burdens 
esteem them greater than they possibly could if they were busily 
at work. Then again, it is astonishing to what a degree our an- 
noyances are augmented when we find another who is disquieted 
by the same, and is disposed to make the grievance a sort of mu- 
tual stock. In this respect teachers are peculiarly unfortunate, 
inasmuch as it seems to be a kind of instinct with them to com- 
pare notes, and specially dilate upon the tribulations and minor 
miseries incident upon school life. 

The great worry of teachers is want of appreciation. This is 
a constant source of worry to teachers as a class, and finds ex- 
pression in all our journals in some form or other ; at one time, in 
the complaint of inadequate compensation ; at another time, in 
the social position of teachers ; now, in the labor and responsibil- 
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ity required of them ; and, then again, in the high standard which 
they are expected to attain. One of our favorite fancies is to 
picture to ourselves the Angel Grabriel in the capacity of a school 
teacher. Doubtless there is much truth in what has been said on 
this subject ; a faithful servant feels worthy of his hire, and has 
a right to expect ample remuneration for his exertions. Here 
then, let it be noted that much of the teacher's work is not to be 
measured in dollars and cents, but demands the higher reward of 
<o-operation and approbation. Where this is withheld from well- 
meant efforts the worry becomes so excessive that it approximates 
to positive grief and pain. 

Another wrong lies in the failure to reach desired results, but 
it will be remembered that the expected results depend for the 
most part upon others, and are therefore never certain. We place 
our mark as high as we dare, and endeavor to bring our pupils to 
a standard beyond their ability, and then fret because our success 
is not commensurate with our efforts. It is indeed irksome to lis- 
ten to a poor recitation after honest labor to secure a good one ; 
and there is real cause of worry when the teacher knows that the 
failure was his own fault, but not otherwise. 

Another worry arises from the nature of the material with which 
they have to deal. All the little infirmities which youthful flesh 
is heir to are visited upon the unhappy pedagogue. Inattention 
to rules, disobedience of orders, idleness, mischiefmaking, the lack 
of right feelings, all combine to try the patience of the most en- 
during. Now it cannot be denied that the most impassible ought 
to find cause of worry in a disorderly school ; but here the rem- 
edy lies not in enduring but in curing the evil. 

It is useless to specify further causes of worry. Every one 
who has been long engaged in the labor of instructing youth has 
felt more worries than can here be enumerated. Seme are com- 
mon to all ; but, probably, each teacher feels that he has a special 
thorn in the flesh which lacerates no one else. It ought not to be 
said that a teacher should not have an anxious care for those com- 
mitted to his keeping ; but he should discriminate clearly between 
his cares and his worries. The first he is bound to bear with him 
at all times, the other he ought to dispose of as best he may. 

If we make a complete catalogue of our worries we can soon 
find a way to rid ourselves of the greater part of them ; for, in 
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the first place, many are purely imaginary, and have no other ba- 
sis than our own idle humors. In company the awkward man im- 
agines that all are laughing at himself: and, in like manner, the 
fretful teacher is prone to imagine all disorder as a deliberate in- 
tention to plague and harrass him. It is only common justice to 
the pupil to investigate an affront that appears intentiopal, and a 
great relief to the teacher to be freed from his harrowing suspi- 
cions. In the second place, many worries are at the best trivial, 
and should be dismissed at once. Perhaps they are not less felt 
because trivial ; a pricking pin is no great matter, but, after all, 
we seldom consider it pleasant. So it is with our trivial worries; 
at every moment, so long as we suffer them to remain, they cha& 
and prick us until we fairly wince. The great remedy for such 
vexations is Habitual Cheerfulness, by which we are enabled :o 
pass unnoticed a fault that causes more pain to the transgressor 
than ourselves, and to overlook blunders which one less sensitive 
would never have noticed. Then there will remain on our cata- 
logue the real, serious worries incident to our vocation. Some of 
these we can cure ; but there are others that come in the shape of 
malicious detraction, wrong headed parents, general stupidity, and 
the like, that must be endured. But if they are to be endured we 
should not make mountains of them to crush us, but let them re- 
main as evils to be thought of as seldom as possible, and to be 
met manfully when they occur. It ought to be said of this last 
class of worries, that many* are magnified by their indistinctness ; 
as, for example, slanders — bad enough perhaps — ^when seen aright 
they become shrouded in the haze of ominous looks and sinister 
" said he's '' and " said I's " until they loom up in colossal pro- 
portions. 

For all our worries there is one remedy that seldom fails. It is 
the healing hand of Time, which imperceptibly removes them one 
by one until, at last, we glance back at days spent almost in sor- 
row, and wonder why it was that we worried at all. 



A young man shut up in this way and kept apart from men is 
like a young tree which ought to bear fruit, but is planted in a 
kettle. Luther. 
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LINEAR OR OUTLINE DRAWING. 

IT3 IMPORTANCE AS AY ELEMENT OF PRi^CTICAL EDUCATION FOR THE 
PRACTICAL MEN AND WOMEN OF AMERICA. 

BY T. B. SULI OT. 

Concluded, 

How easy will the acquisition of correct and free penmanship 
be to him whose hand and eye have thus been trained in resolving 
the outline of every object into its, component parts, and in repro- 
ducing these separately or combined ! Says Pestalozzi : 

'* The art of drawing ought to be a universal acquirement, for the simple 
reason that the faculty for it is universally inherent in the constitution of 
the human mind. A taste for drawing invariably manifests itself in the 
child, without any assistance of art, by a spontaneous impulse of nature ; 
whereas the task of learning to write, which, in the common method, al- 
ways precedes and generally supercedes drawing, is, on ac^count of its irk- 
Bomeness so disagreeable to children that it requires great art or great con- 
straint to overcome their usual aversion to it ; and, in too many instances, 
they suffer a greater injury from the means adopted in gaining their atten- 
tion and enforcing their application, than can ever be repaired by the ad- 
vantages resulting from the possession of a mechanical art which would be- 
come easy and pleasing, if founded on the more general art of drawing, or 
imitating forms." 

The force of these remarks of Pestalozzi is happily weakened, 
not a little, by the analytic method of teaching writing, which 
originated in the schools of Pestalozzi himself, and of Fellenberg, 
and has since been brought to perfection in this country by Spen- 
cer and his numerous disciples. 

In confirmation of the expediency of making the study of out- 
line drawing accompany, if not precede, that of writing, let me 
again quote a passage from Horace Mann's Educational Tour. 

" In the course of my tour, I passed from countries where almost every 
pupil, in every school, could draw with ease, and most of them with no in- 
considerable degree of beauty and expression, to those where less and less 
attention was paid to the subject ; and, at last, to schools where drawing 
was not practiced at all ; and, after many trials, I came to the conclusion 
that, with no other guide than a mere inspection of the copy books of the 
pupils J I could tell whether drawing was taught in connection with it ! 

" But supposing it were otherwise, and that learning to draw actually re- 
tarded the acquisition of good penmanship, how richly would the learner be 
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compensated for the sacrifice ! Drawing, of itself, is an expressive and 
beantifal langaage. A few strokes of the pen or pencil will often represent 
to the eye what no amonnt of words, however well chosen, can commnni. 
cate. For the master-architect, for the engraver, the engineer, the pattern, 
designer, the draughtsman, monlder-machine builder, or head mechanic of 
any kind, all acknowledge that this art is essential and even indispensable. 
Bat there is no department of bnsiness, no condition in life in which the 
accomplishment would not be of utility. Every man should be able to plot 
a field, to sketch a road or a river, to draw the outline of a simple machine 
or farming utensil, and to delineate the internal arrangement or construc- 
tion of a house. 

'^ But to be able to represent by lines what no words can depict, is only a 
minor part of the benefit of learning to draw. The study of this art de- 
velops the talent of observing, even more than that of dalineating. Al- 
though a man may have but comparatively few occasions to picture forth 
what he has observed, yet the power of observation should be cultivated by 
every rational being. The skillful delineator is not only able to describe far 
better what he has seen, but he sees twice as many things in the world as 
he would otherwise do. To one whose eye has never been accustomed to 
mark the form, order or peculiarities of objects, all external nature is en- 
veloped in a haze which no sunshine, however bright, will ever dissipate. 
The light which dispels this obscurity must come from within I 

'^ Teaching a child to draw, then, is the development in him of a new tal- 
ent — the conferring upon him, as it were, of a new sense — by means \of 
which he is not only better enabled to attend to the common duties of life 
and to be more serviceable to his fellow men ; but he is more likely to ap- 
preciate the beauties and magnificence of nature, which everywhere reflect 
the glories of the Creator into his soul. When accompanied by appropri- 
ate instruction of a moral and religious character, this accomplishment be- 
comes a quickener to devotion." 

" To the inventive genius of our people, the art of drawing would be em- 
inently useful. They would turn it to better account than any other people 
in the world. "We now perform by far the greater part of our labor by ma- 
chinery. With the high wages prevalent amongst us, if such were not the 
case, our whole community would be impoverished. Whatever, therefore, 
will advance the mechanic and manufacturing arts, is equally important 
here ; and whatever is important for men to know, as men, should be learned 
by children in the schools." 

I have copied this beautiful extract from one of your greatest 
educationists, and one of the noblest men of America, in order to 
confirm, by the weight of his authority, recommendations which, 
coming from so obscure an individual as myself, might fail to at- 
tract attention. 

But not only to the engineer, the architect, the traveler or the 
naturalist, is the art of outline drawing a precious — an indispens^ 
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able acquisition. It urill afford to all, of every age and position 
in life an innocent and delightful relief from graver or more labo- 
rious occupation, when the mind is indisposed from reading, and 
out-of-doors exercise is impracticable. 

In sickness or in sorrow, in solitude or in the sweet seclusion 
of the domestic circle, or abroad in the midst of strangers, in the 
crowded streets of the city or in presence of all that is lovely or 
grand in scenery, the possession of that faculty — of that addi- 
tional seuBe — cannot fail to be a source of consolation, of enjoy- 
ment and of power. It will help to raise our minds above grovel- 
ing or trifling' gratifications, to the contemplation of whatever is 
beautiful and sublime in nature and in art. 



PLAN OF ROOM FOR GYMNASTIC PRACTICE. 

"^ BY CHABLBS 8. BOTCE. 

Since the question, "Shall we introduce Gymnastic into our 
schools ?" has been very generally answered in the aflSirmative ; a 
new question has arisen, "How shall we introduce these exercises?" 
As a part of the last question, I have often been asked by letter 
and otherwise, "How shall we prepare a room for the teaching of 
Lewis' New Gymnastics ?" 

I take pleasure in answering all such letters ; and in replying 
through the columns of the Monthly, I would by no means dis- 
courage those, who would write to me on the subject, from doing so. 

I think it is known to all the readers of the Monthly, that in 
the new modes of Physical Culture, fixed apparatus, such as lad- 
ders, parallel bars, vaulting bars, &c., &c., is not used ; and that, 
on the contrary, nearly all the apparatus is held in the hands of 
the performers. 

It is time that a few pieces of apparatus may be suspended from 
the ceiling, or stretched from wall to wall ; but these pieces are 
very light, and they are as easily removed and put into a closet as 
so many swinging lamps. Therefore, in fitting up a room, we 
treat it as though there would be no attached apparatus. 

Now, I may say, that any good lecture room, which has mova- 
ble seats, is a good room for Lewis' New Gymnastics ; nothing 
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b^ing required but to remove the seats. The teacher urill then 
occupy the stage, and the pupils the floor. 

In this way I have often used the Chapels and Lecture Booms 
of Colleges and Seminaries. But this requires the fre(][uent 
changing of seats ; and hence many prefer to arrange a room ex- 
pressly for the purpose. 

The size of a room will, of course, depend upon the size of the 
classes to be taught. I will suppose classes of forty pupils, and, 
if I were preparing a room I would prepare for classes of not less 
than forty. The inside measure of a room for such a class should 
be 42 by 52 feet. The ceiling should be 17 feet from the floor. 
Less height will answer, but that is better than less, both for con- 
venience and for good air. 

The following is a drawing of a room made upon a scale of six- 
teen feet to the inch : 
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There should be a stage across one end of the room, eight feet 
wide, and for twelve feet in the centre it should be four feet high. 
The space marked B, represents that part of the stage. The ends 
may be fifteen inches less in height. The spaces marked A, and 
C, represent these ends. The centre space is for the teacher to 
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occupy. One end may be occupied as an orchestra, and the other 
may be filled with seats for visitors. It is desirable to provide for 
visitors elsewhere than on the floor with the pupils. Under the 
stage there should be drawers on wheels or castors for receiving 
apparatus. 

In front of the stage there should be a space of six feet, and 
one of the same width in front of the rear wall. They are marked 
in the plan D, and E. On each side of the :tfoom there should be 
a space of five feet. These are marked F, and G. Seats should 
be placed against the walls in these spaces for the use of the class. 

Within these spaces we have an area of thirty-two feet square. 
This square area should be laid oflF in smaller squares, by striking 
chalk lines each way at intervals of four feet. At one-half of the 
points of intersection of these lines there should be places marked 
upon which the pupils are to stand. Facing the stage, begin on 
the left side of the room, and on the first rank, and mark the 
second, fourth, sixth, and eighth points of intersection. Then 
beginning on the second line from the stage, mark the first, third, 
fifth, seventh, and ninth points of intersection, and thus continue 
alternating through the room. These places are shown in the 
plan by the small circles. The marking should be with 
black paint free from oil. Cirles, such as seen in the 
plan, will answer for the floor ; but a much better way is to make 
a tin stencil pattern, and with that paint the shape of the feet at 
each place. It will be seen that the pupils are at eight feet dis- 
tance rank and file. 

The pattern is made thus : Lay a sheet of tin on the floor, let 
a man stand on it with his heels touching, and his toes spread to 
an angle of about 70 degrees. Now let a tinner mark around his 
feet, and cut out the stencil pattern. 

The room should be lighted and ventilated after the most im- 
proved plan. For evening use there should be no lights over the 
centre of the room ; but all the lights should be against the walls, 
and none of these should be behind the teacher. 

All the dimensions that I have given, except heigth of stage, 
may be increased, but may not be diminished without detriment. 

It will be seen that the room can be used for lectures, exhibi- 
tions, and other purposes by putting seats into it. 

NoRWALK, 0., June, 1863. 
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THE USB OF THE BOD IN EDUCATION. 

BT BBY. iniAAAX. J. CLA&E. 

The advocates of corporal panishment in education are accnstomed to 
make large drafts npon the Proyerbs of Solomon, to sustain their position. 
I am not an advocate for the liberal nse of the rod ; and although not pre- 
pared to dispense with it wholly, I am well satisfied that the work of education 
can be generally carried forward more efficiently and satisfactorily, without 
than with it. While examining this subject lately, I was led, by an article 
in your journal, to examine the extent of the license which Solomon actu- 
ally gives to the use of the rod. In conducting this examination, I was of 
course obliged to go to the original ; and it may not be uninstructive to the 
readers of the Monthly to read exactly and literally what the inspired writer 
says, and to learn how far we can rely upon his authority to sustain us in 
the practice of whipping. 

The word " rod," like many other words, is used in Scripture both lite- 
rally and figuratively. It is used in a metaphorical sense, when in the 
book of Proverbs it is said of the Messiah, '' He shall rule them with a rod 
of iron." The most confirmed literalist (and I am a pretty decided one 
myself), would hardly contend that the Messiah was to wield an actual iron 
rod over His enemies. The idea clearly is that the government of the Mes- 
siah is to be one of firm, strong, and inflexible character. When St. Paul, 
addressing the Christian Church, asks them, " What will you ? Shall I 
come unto you with a rod T " — it is incredible that he meant to insinuate 
that if they continued incorrigible he would come to them and whip them 
severely. In numerous other passages the word is used figuratively ; to 
some of these I will presently refer. 

In the book of Proverbs, as my readers are aware, the use of the rod is 
very frequently inculcated. It is my design in this article to consider with 
great care the several passages in which Solomon enforces its use in educa- 
tion, in order to ascertain as nearly as practicable what were the views he 
meant to inculcate ; for I am persuaded that very much is laid at his door 
for which, were he on earth, he would not be willing to be held responsible. 
Having examined these several passages we shall be in a better position to 
determine the question, " How far is the rod to be employed in the educa- 
tion of the young?" I shall ask the privilege of discussing the question in 
another article. 

There are seven passages in the book of Proverbs in which the word rod 
ia used by Solomon in reference to education, or to matters connected with 
discipline in the school and family. These seven passages I give in suc- 
cession : 

1. Proverbs, 10:13. "In the lips of him that hath understanding, wis- 
dom is found ; but a rod is for the back of him that is void of understand- 
ing." 

2. Proverbs, 12:24. " He that spareth the rod hateth his son, but he 
ihsA loveth him, chaatenetb him betimes," 
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3. Proverbs, 22: 8. " He tliat soweth iniqaity shall reap yanity ; and the 
rod of his anger shall fail." 

4. Proverbs, 22:15, " Foolishness is bound in the heart of a child ; but 
the rod of correction shall drive it far from him." 

6. Proverbs, 23:13-14. " Withhold not correction from the child : for 
if thou beatest him with the rod^ he shall not die. Thou shalt beat him 
with the rod, and shalt deliver his soul from hell." 

6. Proverbs, 26:3. " A whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass, and ^ 
rod for the fool's back." 

7. Proverbs, 29,15. " The rod and reproof give wisdom ; but a child 
left to himself, bringeth his mother to shame." 

Th^se are the passages in which the Proverbist inculcates the use of the 
rod in education, and all of them excepting the third, are generally quoted 
in favor of corporal punishment as an excitant to the mental processes. 
Here we have, unquestionably, inspired recommendation for the use, even the 
free use of the. rod, and to some it would seem to give the amplest author- 
ity for the sternest and severest discipline. But there is danger of our being 
misled in the interpretation of passages like these when, allowing ourselves 
to be excited by the dullness or stupidity of children, we do not, in our inci- 
tation, pause to examine the nice shades of meaning which the original con« 
veys. Now, every student of our own language knows how much its words 
have changed and are yet changing their meaning ; nor will this appear sin- 
gular when we remember that there is scarcely a word in our language that 
is not to a greater or less degree figurative.* 

In a primitive language, like the Hebrew, in which a single word is used 
in several senses — sometimes in senses very distinct — this gradation of 
words from one shade of meaning into another, and from one use to another, 
is particularly apparent. It is also not uncommon to find totally different 
words rendered by the same English word, which, though expressing ^he 
generic idea, has not the capacity of expressing any of the nice shades of 
difference inherent in the original words. In the original you cannot sub- 
stitute one word for another without changing the whole meaning, and of 
course without destroying its peculiar force. Then it ought not to surprise 
us, should we find that the word rod does not always signify in the Scrip- 
tures, a piece of wood—oTy as I heard it recently expressed by a teacher 
who advocated a very liberal use of corporal punishment, the timber. 

In the Hebrew there are four words used, which in our version are all 
translated ** rod," viz : 

1. Shairet — a slender branch, a tribe, a sceptre. 

2. MATTAH—a staff, a badge of authority. 

3. Eboitta — a twig, a shoot, a rod. 

4. Mahail — a walking stick. 

In each of these words there is the leading idea of a stick or rod; and 
yet it will be perceived that there is a marked difference in the meaning of 
the words. It is not my purpose to examine these words, and point out 
their nice shades of meaning. I shall merely take the passages I haye 

* The TMder will find itf Tooke^r ** Dlverfons of Parly/' and in French on ** The Studrcf. 
Words/' many illutrftUoiiB «f the mtaUeiiis to whloh langaega 2« inl^eoM* 
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qaoted, and examine tbem in the light which the aboTe meanings throw 
npon them. 

Now, in all these passages the original word translated rod, is Shaibet 
— « slender branchf a tribe, a $ceptre. It is not presumable that the sacred 
Proverbist was ignorant of the precise shades of meaning which intensified 
and beautified his native language ; nor that he did not use the word intel- 
ligently. He must have used this word rather than another, because it con- 
veyed just the meaning that he wished to convey, and which no other word 
would have conveyed. When then, in the first ot the quoted passages, 
Solomon said, " A rod is for the back of him that is void of understand- 
ing," the word he used was not one that carried with it the idea of flogging 
without mercy, nor of flogging at all in the sense in which too often that 
word is now understood. The idea is that of gentle, but firm and decided 
government of a wayward child, by one having authority to exercise it. 
The ^0716 of the word is to be found in its second meaning, a tribe, from 
which we get the idea of patriarchal rule involved in the third meaning, a 
sceptre. It may well be questioned, therefore, whether Solomon meant to 
inculcate the practice of flogging indiscriminately or for every trivial offence. 
I am of the opinion that he meant that the child or young person should 
be held under proper restraints, to check him in his waywardaess ; and 
that he should be governed with the gentle firmness of patriarchal rule. 
That rule we know was absolute ; but we want evidence that flogging was 
a part of the tribal discipline. Moreover, as we shall presently see, the 
description of the person to whose back the rod is to be applied, sufficiently 
indicates the nature of the application. If he is an iciot, his idiocy is not 
a crime, nor, as we say, a fault— but a bad misfortune, to be pitied rather than 
punished. The words ** void of understanding " signify literally, one who 
is willful and perverse, whose willfulness must be held in check by the stron- 
ger will of another. 

The same course of remark applies to the second passage, ** He that spar, 
eth the rod, hateth his son, &>c" Does Solomon mean that because as a par- 
ent, I love my child, and in proportion as I love him I am to whip him, wheth- 
er obedient or disobedient ? If one son grows up before me thoughtful of my 
wishes and obedient to my rules, and another son grows up the very opposite, 
can Solomon mean to say that because I love them I am to chastise them bothy 
and that I hate them if I do not ? I stm firank to say that I do not believe a 
word of any such exposition. The meanihg is this * If you allow your child to 
d« as he may please ; if you allow him in his waywardness to trample upon your 
authority^ you can have but little love for him. But if you love him you will 
bring his waywardness to an end, and your authority over him must be obeyed, 
and will be secured. Admitting that it does mean that the parent is to whip, 
and not spare — does it mean that he is to whip whether the child be good or 
bad ? Solomon, in that view of it, has placed no limit to the whipping, and no 
one else has a right to. Let this be understood and it will not then seem such 
an enormity as I confess it does appear to me, that of a teacher — no — a school, 
master, who flogged all his pupils every Monday morning, immediaiely after 

ayers, on the ground that " a child should be chastened betimes," 
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The third passage, " He that soweth iniquity, A;c.," contains this very import- 
ant lesson, tkat an^er in the application of punishment or correction of any 
kind, always neutralizes the correction, and renders it useless. 

The fourth passage, ^'Foolishness is bound in the heart of a child, but the rod 
of correction shall drive it from him," is frequently quoted by those who advo. 
cate an unlimited application of the rod ; but, I fear, its meaning is not al- 
ways well understood. It is important to know exactly what Solomon meant by 
foolishness. The original word here used is Irroleth. Its meaning is turned 
away, war^^ed, perverse] liberally translated /oZZy 2knA foolishness. We are 
thus able to extract the precise tinge of mettning of this word — there being no 
less than^vc other words in the Hebrew, rendered by the words folly ^ndfool- 
tshnesSy each of the ffive having its own peculiar shade of meaning. Many 
children are perverse, some of them exceedingly so. To these the rod of cor- 
rection may well be applied ; though whether the literal rod is to be constantly 
and invarialijr applied, may admit of question. 

The fifth passage would appear from our present version, to countenance the 
application of "the timber" very frequently, and very earnestly. ** If thou heat 
him with the rod, he shall not die. Thou shalt beat him with the rod, and 
shalt deliver his soul from hell." There is some ground for doubt whether Solo- 
mon was quite so inhuman as to recommend to all of future generations, as his 
deliberate judgment, that beating with the "timber," as we understand the word 
beat J and as some appear to understand the word rod, is the only proper way to 
correct a child. It is singular how our translators allowed themselves to render 
the original word here used by the English word "beat," the primary idea of 
which, to our minds, is the violent application of physical strength. There are 
no less than eleven words in the Hebrew rendered beat in our version, ten ot 
which contain the idea of violence. The remaining word, which is the first, and 
gives its tone to the others, is Hikoh, and means simply to strike or smite, with- 
out the idea of violence. It is the word here used by Solomon. It gives no 
sanction to the thrashing process in which some school-masters appear to think 
that the whole office of their profession is to be merged. 

The sixth passage requires but few words. The fool to whose back the rod 
is to be applied, is not what we usually understand by the word. It is not an 
idiotj a hcUf idiot, a simpleton— nor yet is it one who is dull, heavy of intel- 
lect, and stupid. The word is the same Irroleth, which means perverseness. 
The idea is that a perverse, wayward, stubborn child needs correction — if ne- 
cessary, by the rodj just as a stubborn horse needs the whip, and an obstinate ass 
needs the bridle, in order to check, and restrain, and to make them obedient to 
the riders' wills. Upon the subject of stupidity and dullness, I shall have some- 
what to say hereafter. 

The seventh passage needs no special comment here. It certainly does not 
convey the idea that wisdom i. e., knowledge, will be put into the mind of a 
child by flogging his body. The latter clause of the verse explains it It means 
that when there is waywardness, a rebellion against authority, the child must be 
subjected to the discipline necessary to bring him into subjection. " The rod 
and reproof" will lead the child or compel him to give up his willfulness,, and 
to enter upon a course of obedience. 
14 
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la a sabseqnent article, if pennitted, I will gire my TiewB upon the whole 
sabject of corporal pimiahmeBt 
P0BT8MOUTB, 0.y June, 1863. 



THE TEACHER'S AUTHORITY AS AFFECTED BY TIME 
AND PLACE. 

A question is someUnies raised among teachen and nehool committeeSf 
as to the extent of the central which a teacher maji legally exercise oyer 
his pupils in respect to time and place, it being contended by some that he 
has no concern in the way of authority or responsibility itfter school hourSf 
or beyond the school house premises. 

The following positions, as general rules, in reference to this matter, are, 
we believe, fully sustaiued in law. 

Ist. In the school-room, the teacher has the ezclusire control and sn- 
perrision of his pupils, subject only to such regulations and directiens a9 
may be prescribed or giren by the school committee. 

2d. The conduct of the pupils on any part of the premises connected 
with the school-house or in the immediate vicinity of the same, (the pupils 
being thus virtually under the care and oveisigbt of the teacher,) whether 
within the regular school hours or before or after them, is properly cogni- 
zable by the teacher. And any distarbances made by them or offbnces com' 
mitted by them within this raoge, injuriously ailbcting in any way the inte« 
rests of the scbool, may clearly be the subjects of reproof and correction 
by the teacher. 

3d. In regard to what transpires by the way in going to or returning 
from school, the authority of the teacher may be regarded as concurrent 
with that of the parent. So far as oflbnces are concerned for which the 
pupils committing them would be amenable to the laws, such as larcenies, 
trespasses, etc., which come more particularly within the category of crimen 
against the State, it is the wisest course generally Iqi the teacher (whatever 
may be bis legal power) to let the offenders pass into the hands of judicial 
or parental authority for discipliue and punishment. And it is never worth 
while for teachers to exercise any doubtful authority, as they may thereby 
involve themselves in controversies with parents and others, and expose 
themselves to the liability of being harrassed by a prosecution at law. 

But as to any misdemeanors of which the pupils are guilty in passing 
between the school-bouse and their home, which directly and injuriously 
affect the good order and government of the school, and the right training ^ 
of the. scholars, such as truancy, willful tardiness, quarreling with other 
children, the use of indecent and profane language, etc., there can be no 
doubt that these come within the jurisdiction of the teacher, and are prop^ 
erly matters for discipline in the school. 
A recent decision in the Supreme Court of Yermontyillastratts and fully 
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accords with the foregoing positions. In the case referred to, a boy outside 
of the school-hoase premises and of the school hoars also, in the presence 
of other pupils of the same school, used towards the master, and in his 
hearing, contemptnons language with a design to insnlt him. The Court 
decided that the master rightfally punished the boy for the misbehayior, 
because it had a direct and immediate tendency to injure the school by sub- 
verting the master's authority and begetting disorder and insubordination 
among the pupils. 

The same doctrine is substantially recognized in the decisions of our own 
Supreme Court ; and we would again refer, respecting this and other kin- 
dred topics, to the elaborate opinion of Judge Shaw in the case before cited. 
[Sherman vs. the Inhabitants of Charlestown, 8 Cushing's Massachusetts 
Reports, 160 J 

The governiDg principle in all cases like the Yermont case, is that what- 
ever in the misconduct of pupils under like circumstances, as to time and 
place, etc, has a direct tendency to injure the school in its important in- 
terests, is properly a subject of discipline in the school. 

It is sometimes objected to the foregoing views, that the responsibilities 
of teachers are in this way enlarged to an improper extent, that if their 
authority extends beyond the school-house limits and the school hours, their 
responsibilities must be increased in a corresponding ratio. But to this it 
may be answered, that the matter is to have a reasonable construction ; that 
it cannot be expected that a teacher will follow his pupils into the streets 
to watch their conduct when beyond his view and inspection ; the extent of 
his duty in this respect can only be to take cognizance of such misconduct 
of his pupils, under the supposed circumstances, as may come to his knowl- 
edge incidentally, either through his own observation or other proper means 
of information. 

4th. Teachers may, at their discretion, detain scholars a reasonable time 
after the regular school hours, for purposes connected with the discipline, 
order, or ioBtruction of the school. This practice has been sanctioned b¥ 
general %nd immemorial usage among our schools, and by the authority and 
consent of school committees, expressed or implied, and has been found ex- 
ceedingly useful in its influence and results. 

There is no law defining precisely the school hours as they are termed, or 
the hours within which the schools are to be kept. This is regulated by 
usage or by the direction of the school committees, varying in different sec- 
tions of the Commonwealth, and also in different seasons of the year.. In 
some places the number of school hours each day is six, in others five or 
less. In some, two sessions a day are held, in others but one, as may be de- 
termined in each case by the respective committees. The practice under 
consideration, of occasionally detaining pupils after regular school hours 
for objects connected with the school arrangements,.rests precisely upon the 
same authority. The same superintending power that regulates and con- 
trols in the one case, does the same thing in the other. Yet the right in 
question should always be exercised by teachers with proper caution, and a 
due regard to the wishes and convenience of parents. 
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It may be urged by way of objection to the practice in question, tbat if a 
teacher can detain a pnpil a quarter of an honr, he can an hour or two 
honn, and indeed to any extent whatever, without limitation. 

The answer to this is obYioos — ^that the abuse of a practice is no argu- 
ment against its general propriety and expediency; that teachers are sup- 
posed, like other agents, to be governed by reason and sound judgment in 
the performance of their duties, and, if in any case, they should grossly per- 
vert the confidence and authority reposed in them in respect to this matter, 
they would, as in other like cases, be held responsible for the perversion. — 
Hooker's Eesay^ in the MassachuBttC s Te(uher, 



GBAMMAB AND COMPOSITION. 

IWe cop7 the followins senaible remarks from the annual report of L. M. Oyiatt, Esq., 
Superintendent of the Cleveland Schools. We are pleased to find so cheerioff eyidenoe 
that grammatioal abstractions can not mnoh longer crowd out' practical instruction in the 
use of language In our schools.] 

This science, which the ancients made almost the foundation of knowl- 
edge, should receive, in many respects, more attention than has been yet 
accorded to it. Too much prominence, in my opinion, has been given to the 
mere technicalities of the science ; too little to the practically useful por- 
tion. 

The pupils in some schools have been required to commit and repeat, 
verhaiim, melancholy pages of remarks, exceptions and crude speculations 
— or, perhaps, in the opinion of some, abstruse philosophical commentaries 
on details of minor interest. These technicalities, theories and abstrac- 
tions, having, in most instances only an incidental connection with the plain 
subject matter, aod tending merely to confuse and dishearten the learner, 
who cannot distinguish the commentary from the principle, are '^ crammed,'' 
in common parlance, into the heads of pupils and shaken down, till their 
dizzy brains are in a maze of bewildering conjecture. They see sextuple - 
classed pronouns with unintelligible distinctions ; "interrogatives," so styled, 
when there is no interrogation ; and the same mode and tense admitting of 
indefinite variations in manner and time. 

These distinctions which belong rather to abstruse philological treatises 
than to common school manuals, have linked themselves with the indispens- 
able framework of the science. They are a necessity to the critical student 
of maturer years ; but to the young learner, they seem to ornament the plain 
structure of Grammar like the incomprehensible grotesque and arabesque 
of oriental design. In these labarynthine mazes, in which science is com- 
plicated rather than simplified, the young martyr wanders for about two 
years in search of the missing clew ; acquiring, perhaps, less knowledge of 

iw " to speak and write the English language correctly,'' unless much col- 
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lateral training independent of any text-book is given— than he might gain 
in less than half the time bj a method which reversed this order. 

The training in some schools has been almost exclusively theoretical ; lim- 
ited to the definitions, illastrations and elementary analysis. Conscions of 
the amount of these topics, and of the deficiency of their pupils in them, 
many of the teachers made parsing a subordinate exercise, and either ig- 
nored Compositions and Declamations altogether, or compressed them into 
a minimum of time, and devoted the hours thus wrested from their proper 
use, to extra drills in the technicalities referred to. * * * * 

Composition writing is expected, not only from all the members of the 
Grammar schools, but from the first class, at least, in the Intermediate. The 
essays in some of the schools, in which the exercise is properly encouraged 
and assistance rendered to the pupils by giving them interesting topics, 
with plans and hints for procedure, would be creditable to more mature 
minds. 

Several of the Intermediate teachers have practised descriptive writing 
in their schools w'th the most flattering success. Some who thought their 
pupils " too young to have any ideas," found on trial that the latter pos- 
sessed more than had been *' dreamed of in their philosophy." 

In the High, and in a few of the Grammar schools, a systematic plan of 
classification and arrangement, founded on the Object Method of teaching, 
has been adopted for all essay writing, that the subject may be treated in a 
natural and logical order. The development and expression of thought — 
the true object of education — must be secured by giving to Composition 
Writing much more time and attention than it has yet received. 

A short composition daily on some interesting topic would promote hab- 
its of observation and thought, and impart, even to young pupils, a com- 
mand of language which few now possess. This, with colloquial and dicta- 
tion exercises, in .which all errors of expression should be corrected, would, 
I believe, impart more real knowledge of Grammar, even as a science, and 
in less time, than close adherence to any text-book in existence. 



Statue of Horace Mann. — A letter from Home to a lady in this coun- 
try says : ** We visited this morning the studio of Miss Stebbins, to see the 
statue she has completed of Horace Mann. It is superb, and by universal 
consent is considered the finest statue in any studio now in Borne. It is 
eight feet high, and is richly draped with a cloak loosely thrown over the 
figure, which passes under the right extended arm, then over the breast and 
left shoulder, falling in rich, graceful folds down the back, then to the base 
of the statue. The left hand clasps a book against the breast, and upon 
the pedestal is a pile of books, which serve as a support to the figure, as 
well as to indicate the literary pursuits of the man. There are many per- 
sonal friends of Horace Mann now in Borne, who pronounce the luceness 
most excellent. It will shortly be sent to Munich to be cast in bronze, and 
Boston will soon be enriched with one of the noblest modern statues that 
has ever left Bome." 
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THE EXTENT OF THE TEACHER'S JURISDICTION. 

In the absence of a positive legislative enactment defining the nature and ex- 
tent of the teacher B authority over his pupils out of regular school hours, er- 
roneous and conflicting views are prevalent, not only among parents, but also 
among teachers and school officers. Many persons hold that pupils are ac- 
countable to the teacher for their conduct fiom the time they leave their homes 
until they return to them. Others deny that the teacher has any legal right to 
administer punishment for offenses committed outside of the school premises, 
but still hold teachers responsible for the misconduct of pupils on the streets. 
Public sentiment everywhere holds our schools measurably accountable for the 
behavior of scholars in passing to and from school. Indeed we have known 
instances where the schools have had to bear the odium of the rowdyish con- 
duct of boys at evening ahotos I There are still others who claim that the 
teacher has no authority over pupils except when they are on the school premi- 
ses or in the immediate vicinity. Many teachers aet upon this view of the sub- 
ject. They feel that they have enough to do to take care of pupils while under 
their direct control At all events, they are not disposed to exercise a question- 
able authority. 

Between these conflicting views and practices, parents dodging the responsi- 
bility of their children's conduct afler they are started to school, and teachers as- 
suming such responsibility only after pupils arrive at the school grounds, the 
lawless conduct and ill manners of school-children on the streets are oflen a re- 
proach to their teachers and a disgrace to their parents. We do not wish to 
intimate that this state of things is general. The quiet and orderly manner in 
which children in many of our cities and towns pass to and from school, is 
worthy of all praise. It not unfrequently happens, however, that teachers in 
their efforts to secure this result infringe upon what parents consider ther own 
"rights". 

The importance of the question of the teacher's jurisdiction being clearly and 
judiciously settled by a statutory provision, is evident It is true that the deci- 
sion of the higher courts are a safe guide; but unfortunately, or fortunately, we 
have had no such decisions in the West. In the East the question has been 
substantially settled by Supreme Courts of several States. These decisions are, 
however, not generally known, and consequently have little influence upon pub- 
lic sentiment 

We copy in another place a part of an excellent essay on the " Legal author- 
thority and Responsibilities of Public School Teachers," by Josiah Hooker, Esq., 
a lawyer of recognized ability, and chairman of the School Committee of 
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Springfield, Mass. It will be seen that the decision of the Courts cited by Mr. 
Hooker, fully sustain his views. We hope to see the article widely copied into 
the papers of the State. Cannot our readers secure this ? 

We wish to add a practical suggestion in regard to the treatment of misdemean- 
ors occurring outside of the teacher's unquestionable jurisdiction. In all cases 
where the teacher's authority is liable to be disputed, it is best either to report 
the matter to the parent, or, if this is impracticable, and the good of the school 
requires the teacher's cognizance of the act, to adopt such a course of- proce- 
dure as will avoid all controversy or collision with parents* A mild punish- 
ment without parental interference will be much more efficacious than a severe 
punishment with. Especially should expulsion, or suspension, dependent upon 
«ome condition requiring the co-operation of the parent, be avoided, at least, 
until other measures have been tried. Most parents feel keenly the disgrace of 
a suspension of their children from school, and if there is a doubt as to the 
teacher's authority to use such a measure, they will resent it, often to the great 
injury of the school and the ruin of their own children. 



EXTREMES IN GOVERNMENT. 



Some on^ has said, that there is just as much family government now as for- 
mally; only it has changed hands. Parents once governed their children; now 
children rule their parents. There is truth as well as pith in this remark. In 
many families there is scarcely the semblance of parental control. A &lse 
kindness suffers the caprice and whims of children to set aside the rightful and 
necessary authority of the parent As an excuse for such ruinous indulgence, it 
is gravely urged that children feel the pang of disappointment in their ambi- 
tions and plans just as keenly as adults, and that individual liberty is just as 
precious to them. If a boy takes a notion that marble-playing is more pleasant 
than going to school, it would be cruel to force him to go '' against his will " ! 
If a bouncing girl does not like to work, the mother should make a slave of her- 
self, lest she make labor a task to the child I Little hearts should not be made 
to ache by being sent to bed at an early hour, or by being required to speak re- 
spectfully to superiors! When children wish to talk, parents should listen, 
otherwise they may interfere with the ^' rights " of childhood I 

This state of tb/ngs, far too prevalent, is in part the result of a strong reac- 
tion against that heartless barbarity which characterized the old English'system 
of family and school government The indignites heaped upon childhood under 
this system, even when tempered by parental love, were a disgrace to christian 
civilization. In the early part of the last century, the great public school of 
Eton was little better than a slave plantation or a bastila So dreadful was the 
master's severity that Steele, though ** not remarkably unlucky, " having been 
severely punished only about " once a month," dreamed of him, as least as often* 
twenty years after he had felt his heavy hand ! He states that he has seen 
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man J a white and tender hand whipped till it was corered with hlood ; perhaps 
for smiling, or for going a yard and a half out of the gate, or for writing an o 
for an a, or an a for an o. Eat we need not go back to the last century to find 
children subjected to relentless tyranny and cmelty. A letter now before ns 
bears personal testimony that " Man's inhumanity to" — boys, only forty years 
ago, led the writer to wish that all schoolmasters "were hung at the first lamp 
posta" We can also testify that this race of inhuman *' floggers " was not ex- 
tinct at a later period. Our first schoolmaster, his name and mien are haply 
alike forgotten, was cruelty incarnate. Among his devices to keep little child- 
ren still on backless seats, were " gagging, " ear pulling, and holding out weights 
at arms length I The blows of his heavy ruler gave no uncertain soond. 

We have thus referred to these two extreme practices in the government of 
children for the purpose of condemning both. Neither is government ; the one 
is license, and the other a barbarous despotism. We believe in government, both 
in the family and in the school-room. We hold that the cardinal right of child* 
hood is to be governed — ^humanely, tenderly, but firmly, governed. We can 
see neither reason nor humanity in suffering a child to become a prey to its 
own bandit appetites and passions. We see no kindnessin permitting a morbid 
relish for dainties and rich food to fill a child's adult years with the torments of 
dyspepsia. 

Children should be trained up in habits of respect for the presence, person 
and judgment of their superiors, and of obedience to all proper authority. In 
our judgment that system of government is best that secures these high ends 
efficiently with the least possible reliance upon the rod. We admit that there 
must be punishment where there is law, but we scout the monstrous idea that the 
vindication of the teacher s authority demands bodily suffering for every known 
misdemeanor or disorder. In a future article, we hope to present our views on 
punishment in a more satisfactory manner. 



FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
No. 3. 

When the class is able to write with facility the exercises mapped out last 
month, develop the idea of number, applying the term singular to names that 
represent one object and plural to those that represent more than one. Let 
pupils read sentences from their Exercise books, name the nouns, and state 
whether they are singular or plural. Have the class bring in at the next recita- 
tion, twenty nouns in the singular and twenty in the plural. The names should 
be written neatly in paragraph form, thus :* 

SINGULAR KOUNa 

Tree, bird, fence, flower, pebble, branch, bush, insect, box, table, pencil, knife, 
pen, ink-stand, letter, book, cup, stove, door, and window. 

* In the model ariven last month* page 182, ench word commences with a capital and endi 
with a period. We prefer the form here eiven. 
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PLURAL NOUNS. 

Trees, birds, fences, flowers, pebbles, branches, insects, boxes, tables, pencils, 
knives, pens, ink-stands, letters, books, cups, stoves, and windows. 

♦Have the class give the pomber of the nouns in previous exercises. 

Next require the class to write ten sentences with plural subjects (explain 
the term) and ten with singular subjects. When these sentences are read in the 
class, require the pupils to repeat them changing the number of the subject. 
Other sentences may be given by the teacher and changed by the pupils. 

In the above exercises, the fact will appear that some nouns have no plural 
form, being used to represent only one object. The teacher may now show that 
nouns having a singular and plural form are names which apply to classes of 
objects. Review the previous lesson on class. 

Illustrate the difference between common and proper nouns, collective and 
abstract nouns being omitted for the present Have the class write ten to 
twenty common nouns, and the same number of proper nouns. Sentences 
should also be written with proper nouns for subjects; with common noun& 
The fact that proper names must always commence with a capital will be fam* 
iliarized. 

Person and gender may next be taken up, if it is thought best; but we prefer 
to introduce them in connection with the pronoun. Instead of trying to develop 
an idea of the different cases, we should teach the class at this point that the 
subject of a sentence is in the nominative case. The subjects of the different 
sentences may now be parsed, giving their class, number and ca^e. A definite 
form should be insisted upon. On the whole, however, we think it best to omit 
formal parsing until the review. 

MODIFIERS OP THE SUBJECT. 

Write upon the black-board sentences illustrating the four kinds of predica 
tion. Select such as have no modifying words, as, Leaves fall; Snow is white; 
Flies are insects ; Children are in school. Show that each of these sentences 
may be greatly expanded by attaching modifiers to the subject and predicate. 

SUBJECT MODIFIED BY AK ADJECTIVE. 

Review the lesson on quality, described on page 183. What kind of leaves 
fall ? Dead leaves fall. Write this sentence upon the black-board as a model, 
and require the class to bring in twenty similar sentences, modifying each sub- 
ject by an adjective denoting quality. Sentences predicating quality (''Shallow 
brooks are noisy"), class, and place will afford several written exercises of tbe 
character. 

Next show how the subject of a sentence may be modified by a word which 
limitsit without denoting quality; as: T/i*s boy fell ; Ten soldiers were killed. 
Have the class write sentences modifying each subject by a limiting adjective i 
then sentences in which the subject is modified by both kinds of adjectives, asy 
A few wild flowers are in the vase. 

The class point out the subject, and predicate, and the modifier of the sub- 
ject in each of the sentences in the above exerciser 

SUBJECT MODIFIED BY A NOUN IN THE POSSESSIVE CASE. 

The Second method of modifying the sabjeot is to limit it by a noun (or prQ» 
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noun) denoting possession. Show how the word " children's " limits the snb- 
ject in the sentence, "Children's voices are musical." The class write sen- 
tences modifying the sabject in this manner ; also sentences in which the noan 
denoting possession is modified by one or more adjectives, as, *'The crazy man's 
eyes were restless." Then sentences in which the noan denoting possession and 
the sabject are each modified by adjectives, as, '* The son's warm rays call forth 
the flowers." These exercises should be continued until the pupils use the sign 
of possession intelligently. 

SUBJECT MODIFIBD BT ▲ HOUV IV APPOSITIOK. 

The third method of modifying a noun is by adding to it a word denoting the 
class to which the object it represents belongs, or by identifying it, as, ^ Milton, 
the poety was blind ; " " The little drummer, Willie, is a brave boy. " Quite a 
number of sentences of this character should be written, and then analyzed. 

It may be important to add a remark on an error once quite common. A 
noun in the predicate denoting the class of the subject (" the same thing") is 
not in apposition to it. A noun in apposition to another is always in the same 
part of the sentence. 

SUBJECT MODIFIED BT AK ADJUNCT. 

Another method of limiting the meaning of a noun is by the use of a prep- 
ositional phrase, as, " The rays of the sun warm the earth , " " The hand of 
diligence is seldom empty. " It will be found a valuable exercise to require the 
pupils to change the prepositional phrases used by them to adjectives or to 
nouns, in the possessive case. 

In a similar manner the use of participles, infinitives, and sentences as modi- 
fiers of a noun, may be illustrated and familiarized. We prefer, however, to 
omit these modifiers until the verb is better understood. 

The class should now be taught that these different modifiers of the subject 
are equally applicable to a noun in the predicate. The following sentences may 
be given as models for several new exercises : ^' A flatterer is a dangerous 
enemy ; " " An idle brain is the devil's workshop ; " " Idleness is the parent of 

vice. " 

Personal pronouns may next be introduced and gender and person made fam- 
iliar. This will be found an easy task. 

In all of the above lessons the main reliance should be placed upon the writ* 
ten exercises. These will give the pupil a better idea ot the nature of these 
modifiers than any amount of explanation by the teacher. We repeat the sug- 
gestion made last month, that all of the above exercises should be corrected by 
the teacher , and then neatly copied by the pupil with pen and ink in his Exercise 
Book. 

Next month, we shall take up the modifiers of the verb. 



Arrangements are making for a Normal Institute at Washington, Fay- 
ette county, to be held during the month of Angust. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CLEVELAND. 

The report of the Board of Education for the school year 1861-2 hast jast 
been published. Although very late in its appearance — too late indeed to be of 
much practical benefit this year, — it is a yery complete and interesting exhibit of 
the progress and condition of the schools. It contains one hundred and seven- 
teen pages, being the fullest report the Board has published. 

From Secretary Jones' Beport, we learn that the receipts for 1861 were |39,- 
388 25, and the expenditures for 1861-2, $39,771 84 The Secretary recom- 
mends the employment of a person to take general charge of the school buildings, 
superintend repairs, supplies, etc. He states that the experiment of heating the 
school buildings with soft coal furnaces proves that they are more expensive than 
stoves. They also get out of repair frequently, and fill the school-rooms with 
noxious gases. A succinct history of the High Schools is given. It is recom- 
mended that they be subjected to thorough annual written examinations, the 
same as the Grammer Schools, ahd that diplomas be granted on the evidence 
of scholarship thus furnished. It is also suggested that the course of study be 
limited to three years and that less prominence be given to the dead languages. 

The report of the Superintendent, Mr. L. M. Oviatt, is a very excellent one, 
full of facts in regard to the practical workings ot the schools, deduced from 
most carefully prepared statistics. During his connection with the schools, the 
number of scholars has increased from 1,800, in 1848, to 6,000 in 1862; the 
number of schools from 18 to 68; and the number of teachers Arom 22 to 82—- 
or nearly four fold in all respects. The average term enrollment was 4,844 > 
the average number belonging, 4,201 ; the average daily attendance, 3,921 ; and 
the per cent of attendance, based upon the ratio of the last two numbers, 93.4 
Full twenty per cent of the scholars leave the school permanently each year. 
The average age of the scholars is nine and two-tenths years — six years being 
the age for admission. Three-tenths of all the scholars in the schools are un- 
der eight years of age ; only 120 are above sixteen. More than half of the 
seholars are under ten and nearly eighty per cent are under thirteen. Four- 
fifths of the scholars are in the first seven years of legal attendance and belong 
to the three lower grades. Only one in eighty who enter the schools, ever graduates. 
Inasmuch as.the great majority of the pupils receive their only sfaool education 
in the lower departments, the Superintendent justly urges that the teachers of 
these schools should possess superior qualifications. 

The Cleveland schools have been noted for years for their high per cent of 
attendance. Mr. Oviatt states that a comparison of the annual reports of a 
large number of cities reveals the fact that Cincinnati stood highest in 1862 
reaching 93.7 per cent, while Cleveland stood 93.4, or nearly two per cent higher 
than any city except Cincinnati. The average per cent of fifteen cities, includ- 
ing Cincinnati is only 83.6. Taking a period of seven years, Cincinnati stancb 
2.6 per cent lower than Cleveland. A comparison of the average daily attend- 
ance of thirteen cities with their total enrollment shows that the former is but 
56 p^r cent of the latter. Cincinnati and Cleveland again lead all the large r 
cities, each reaching 65 per ceut 
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We record the above facts with pride. They show conclusively that Ohio is 
not a whit behind her sister States in the character of her schools. 

The report is largely devoted to a discussion of practical questions connected 
with the instruction of the schools. Of the changes suggested in the course of 
study in the High Schools, we may take occasion to speak hereafter. The 
Superintendent states that Physical Exercises are now practiced in every depart- 
ment with a satisfaction and success far exceeding expectation. The pupils are 
delighted with them and appreciate their beneficial effects. The drills occur 
at least twice a day, and occupy from five to twenty minutes, according to the 
grade of school. Interesting reports by the Principals of the Sigh Schools are 
also published. We are obliged, however, to omit even a summary of their con* 
tents, as well as of other interesting features of the report 



INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS OP CINCINNATI 

The following observations on these schools were written out in part several 
months ago, but have been withheld with the hope that we shoald have the op- 
portunity of revisiting them and learning more of their condition and manage- 
ment The school year draws to a close and other duties prevent even a flying 
trip to the Queen City. 

The Intermediate Schools of Cincinnati are three in number, and stand be* 
tween the District Schools and the High Schools, from which circumstance they 
receive their name. The rules for admission require pupils to have a practical 
knowledge of arithmetic through compound numbers and of Pineo's Primaiy 
Grammar as far as mode, llie course of study requires two years for its com- 
pletion, and embrace the usual studies of the Grammer Schools of other cities, 
including American History (Lossing's Primary), Vocal Music, Penmanship, 
Declamation, and Composition, and German, if desired The scholars are 
seated under special teachers, but pass into difierent rooms to recite— on« 
teacher hearing the classes of both grades in Arithmetic, another in History, a third 
in Grammar, and so on. We heard parts of recitations and exercises in Writ- 
ten Arithmetic, English Grammar, Histoiy, Geography, Definitions, Reading, 
Composition, Writing and Vocal Music. 

We have not space to describe the manner in which these different recitations 
were conducted. We were much pleased with a recitation in arithmetic in the 
First Intermediate School, conducted by Mr. Butts, who is, beyond question, one 
of the best teachers in the State. We heard in the same building an advanced 
class read in a highly commendable manner. We have heard few classes 
read as well. Mr. Hancock believes in holding scholars up to vigorous work- 
There is not a particle of sham in his composition or in his school 

In the Second Intermediate School we heard an excellent recitation in hier 
tory, conducted by the Principal, Mr. Parker. It was something more than a 
parrot repetition of the words of the text-book. A class in grammer in another 
room was put through in the most approved style. We also heard a fine recita- 
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tion in arithmetic in Mr. Strank's room. It always affords us great pleasure to 
drop into this fine school 

We found the Third Intermediate School engaged in an exercise in penman- 
ship. The copy books were scrapulously neat. An examination of a large 
number rcTcaled a striking uniformity in the character of the writing. The atr 
tainments of the pupils were exceedingly creditable. Every thing we saw indi- 
cated that this school is in excellent condition. Mr. Nason, the Principal, has a 
clear head, an earnest heart, and a skillful band. 

Our observations in all three of these schools increased onr very high esteem 
for their excellent principals and teachers. 



OHIO TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

We publish in another place the programme of exercises for the annual meet- 
ing at Cleveland. The prominence given to the discussion of practical ques- 
tions is a very gratifying featura The Executive Committee has done its duty 
nobly; now, good friends, let us " fill the bill. " Let each one come prepared to 
do his part to make the meeting spirited and profitable The prospect for a 
large attendance is very encouraging. From all parts of the State, come the 
tidings that teachers intend to set their faces lake-ward on the 29th ^f June. 

The following railroad companies have agreed to return delegates fi:ee over 
such portions of their roads as they may have paid full fare in going to the place 
of meeting: Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati; Little Miami, Columbus and 
Xenia ; Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton ; Sandusky, Dayton and Cincinnati ; 
Central Ohio; Pittsburgh, Columbus and Cincinnati; Columbus, Piqua and 
Indianapolis. 

Ladies expecting to attend the meeting, are requested to notify Dr. T. Ster- 
ling, Cleveland, by letter if fsossible, that places may be assigned them without 
delay on iheir arrival Ladies will please report themselves at the High School 
building, on Euclid street, near Erie, where the committee will be in attendance 
to wait upon them. The street cars can be taken at the lower end of Superior 
street 



Granville Fbmalk College. — This Institntion will enter npon its twentj- 
eighth academic year on the I2th of September next, nnder the charge of 
W. P. Kerr, A. M., its present efficient Principal. This school takes a high 
rank among the many excellent Female Seminaries in the State. It is sur- 
rounded with the most favorable religious and social influences, and affords 
the highest advantages for thorough instruction both in solid and orna- 
mental branches. 
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School for Bots.— We recently had the pleMure of meeting Bey. Jo- 
seph S. Travelli, Principal of the Boys' Academy at Sewickleyrille, near 
Pittsburg, Pa. He is a live man, fall of enthusiasm in the good cause in 
which he is engaged. From what we know of his school, we can cordially 
commend it to parents wishing to edacate their boys away from home. 

CiBCULATiOK OF THE MoNTHLT.— We hope to add five hundred new names to 
oar sabscription list before the middle of next October. What do our friends 
say to this f Notwithstanding the greatly increased cost of paper and other 
expenses of publishing, we have continued to use heavy calendered paper, de- 
termined that in appearaneey at least, the Monthly should not be one whit in- 
ferior to any of its contemporaries. We have relied upon the well-attested pro- 
fiessional spirit of Ohio teachers to make good our increased expenses by an in- 
creased subscription list We have not been wbolly disappointed. We have 
probably as large a circulation (perhaps with one exception) as any other educa- 
tional journal published in the country. But it must be remembered that we 
devote our entire time, a few weeks in Teachers' Institutes excepted, to the 
editing and publishing of this journal. We make it our "business. Most edu- 
cational journals are edited incidentally and gratuitously, their receipts barely 
paying the expenses of publishing. 

We have thought that if a govd journal pays the expenses of publishing, a 
first rate one ought to pay both publisher and editor. If our friends will in- 
crease our list only one-fifth^ we shall be well satisfied. We are striving to 
make the Monthly worthy of such patronage. We are in receipt of letters from 
several of the editors of other journals, who give the Monthly credit for great 
excellence in the practical value of its articles. 

We trust our readers will pardon our lack of modesty in postscript! ng the 
above with the followinof extract of a private letter from the excellent Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Michigan : 

'* 1 MB muob pleased with the numbers of the Monthly whioh have reached me, and 
cannot hat oongrat'ilate the teaohers of your State on the possession of a joarnal of suoh 
viffor and praotioal value, I have deeply regretted the discontinnanoe of the joarnal for- 
merly puhlished in this State, and have oome to realiie, through its loss, the importanoe 
of such an organ of communication among the teaohers and friends of education in a 
State. May yonrs long continue to flourish in its present heanty and power, to promote 
the good cause* and to lead on the hosts of teaching men and women in the Baekeye 
State. I hope ere many years to see our own journal rising again from its ashes. In 
the mean time^end over our borders as many copies as you can of the Monthly, that we 
may relume our lamps from your torch. 

" Yours very sincerely, J. M. GREGORY." 

• National Tiaghebs' Association.— The annual meeting of this hody will be held in 
the city of Chicago, commenoiog on Wednesday. Angust 5,1863, and continuing three 
days. The opening address will be delivered by the President, Hon. John D. Philbreek* 
Superintendent of the Schools of Boston. Lectures will be delivered and papers read by 
prominent educators throughout the country. Communications in regard to railroad ar- 
rangements, or other information, may be addressed to W. H. Wells. Chicago. Free enter- 
tainment for all ladies who may attend the meeting, has been generously provided by the 
teachers of Chicago. We hope Ohio will be largely represented. 

A KoBKAL School will be held in Sidney, Shelby Co. 0., commencing July 87 and eon- 
tinuing four weeks. It will be under the direction of Prof. B. S. McFarland. Terms for 
CCDtlemen 93,00 ; ladlf s $2,00. 
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SotmCB OF f flfi NiLB.'-Oaptaiiis Speke and Grant, two English explorers, hare dis' 
eorered the source of the saored Nile, thus solving a problem that has paziled the world - 
ginoe the time of Herodotns. The sources of the Blue Nile were disooTored years since 
by a Portuguese Jesuit, but the source of the White Nile has hitherto remained a mystery. 
The Nile rises in lake Victoria Nyanssa, which was first discovered by Captain Speke, Au- 
gust 3d, 1858. His conviction that this was the true source of the Nile being doubted, he 
has demonstrated the fact by again reaching the lake and sailing down the river to Khar- 
tum I Lake Victoria Nyanta is situated on both sides of the equator, in longitude 31 to 
32 degrees. 

School RsPOBTS.^The sixth Semi-Annual Report of the Su')^erintendent of the 
Public Schools of oston, the seventh and eighth Annual Reports of the Board of the 
St. Louis Public Schools, the eighteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Com« 
mon Schools of Connecticut, and the sixth Annual Report of the Cleveland Industrial 
School, are upon our table. We have tried twice, but in vain, to find room to notice each 
somewhat fully. We are again disappointed. The senders will please accept our thanks* 

GATALOQtTBS.-^We are In receipt of the annual catalogues of Marietta College, West- 
em Reserve College, Antioch Collegd Western Reserve Seminary, at Farmington. and 
Ohio Female College. The first three documents show that notwithstanding the untoward 
Influence of the war* our colleges are encouragingly prosperous. The last two Institution! 
named above have never, we believci been so largely attended. 

NOBHAL Institutb AT Bbthbl.— The Clermont County Normal Institute will hold a 
two weeks' session in Bethel, commencing Monday* August 3d. Competent teachers have 
been selected and a pleasant time is anticipated. The evenibgs will be devoted to lyce- 
ums, lectures, concerts, and exhibitions. 

Capt. S. M. Barber Wounded.— We deeply regret to learn that this gallant officer was 
severely wounded in one of the late engagements near Vicksburg, Actuated by a noble 
desire to serve his country, he resigned the superintendency of the Ashland Schools and 
entered the 42d Regiment, whose fortunes he has since followed with a devotion equal to 
his seal in education. We hope to hear that his wound is not dangerous. 

J. D. Stine, Superintendent of the London Schools, is the senior editor and proprietor 
of the Madison County Union, a new paper that succeeds the Chronicle. The two num- 
bers received are edited with ability and good taste. We are glad to learn that he con- 
tinues in charge of the schools. 
Capt. W. W. Olds, son of Hon. C. N. Olds of this city, and late a teacher in the Pnb- 
^c Schools of Oxford. 0^ was killed in the battle of May Ist, near Port Gibson, Miss, He 
first entered the 43d Regiment as Adjutant, but was promoted to the captaincy of com^ 
pany A (largely made up of Hiram students) for meritorious conduct in the battle o^- 
Prestonburg, Ky. He nobly died as he had lived, in the full hope of the christian, only 
regretting that he could give but one life for the defense of his country. 

David Cathcabt, father of the State School Commissioner, and one of the pioneer 
teachers of Ohio, died at Urbana, May 24th, in his seventy- ninth year* Mr. Cathoart 
taught school in Cincinnati from 1813 to 1839. 

J. H. Babnum, late principal of the Grand River Institute, Austinbnrg. O., has gone 
into business with 0. D» Case & Co., Hartford, Conn* G. W* Walker, who has been the 
acting Principal the current year, succeeds Mr. Barnum. 

Hon* Thomas U. Bubbowbs, late School Snperintendent of Pennsylvania, was sno> 
oeeded by Mr. Coburn, on the first of June. We have regarded Mr. Burro wes as one of 
the most capable and efficient school officers in the country. He was doing a noble work 
for the schools of the old Keystone State* He continues in charge of the School Journal, 
The R. I. Schoolmaster has changed its small type and double columns for an open 
And attractive page. It has also donned a neat buff cover. Its appearance is now very 
similar to that of the Mass. Teacher and of this journal. The Schoolmaster has two 
resident and fifteen contributing editors. Each of the latter has charge of a " depart- 
ment," which sometimes results in cutting up a email house into a large number of rooms. 
The jSbAoo2ma«ter has alwas maintained a high position. We rejoice in its prosperity* 
creditable alike to its editors and to the teachers of ** Little Rhody." 

Imstitutes.— We have already engagements to assist in conducting eiglit Institutes da- 
ring the next six months. 
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Camp's Primary Geoorapht. Prepared to accompany Mitchells Series of Outline 
Maps and designed for Primary Schools and Classes. By David N. Camp, State Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools, Connecticut* Published by O. D. Case & Co., Hart* 
ford. 1863. 

This new work completes Camp's Geographical Series. Itdiffers, in many respects, from 
most of the Primary Geographies now in use : and if preceded, as the author in his pre- 
face intimates that it should bci by '*oral lessons from nature," it will be found well adapted 
for continuing the study beyond the actual obserTations of the pupil. It discards the use 
of question and answer in juxtaposition, giving an interesting description of each topic 
and following the same with appropriate questions. Nearly one- half of the work is de- 
voted (as it should be) to the United States and North America. South America and 
the Eastern Continent are very briefly treatedt their outline and most interesting features 
being presented. The maps are distinct in outline, and are unencumbered with details. 
The illustrations and typography are beautiful. To those teachers who feel the need of 
a Primary Geography} we commend this new candidate for public favor, believing that 
they will find it a superior work. 

Thb Proqbessivb Spbllrr : For Common Schools and Academies. By Salem Town, 
LL. D.. and Nelson M. Holbrook. A. M.. authors of *' The Progressive Series of Head- 
ers." Published by Oliver Ellsworth, Boston. Cheap Edition. 

This speller contains a large collection of words in common use) and is remarkably free 
from those that are obsolete or technical. The system of defining by words as nearly sy- 
nonymous as possible is used in about one-half the lessonst and is well carried out. Nu- 
merous words of difl&cult orthography, of one, two or more syllables, have been grouped 
together in IcRsons without being defined. Other lessons contain words defined by phra- 
ses. Words pronounced alike or nearly so, but diffaroat in spelling and meaning , aro ar- 
ranged in columns and defined, and then their meaning further familiarized by* well ar- 
ranged dictation exercises. These lessons instead of being placed in the baek 9^% of the 
book, as in most spellers, occur at intervals, thus giving variety and interest to the exer- 
cises. A few pages are filled with excellent rules for spelliDg, and the analysis and com- 
position of words, includiog the defining and illustrating of prefixes and suffixes, etc.; all 
treated with sufficient fullness for an elementary work. So far as our knowledge extends, 
it is the cheapest speller of its size publiehed. 

Sorgo: or the Northern Sugar Plant. By Isaac N. Hedges, with an introduction by 
Wm.Clough. Presi<)entOhio State Board Sor«o Culture. Published byApplegate& 
Co. Price, in cloth, 75 cents; in paper binding 50 cents. 

This work embodies much practical knowledge on the subject of Sorgo Culture and 
will, doubtless, contribute to the solution of the important question now in doubt, viz : 
Can sugar be successfully made from the Northern cane ? The success which has attended 
the experiments for improving the quality of Sorgo syrup, j ustifies the hope that all prac- 
tical difficulties may be fin^^lly overcome, The work wiH be sent by the publishers by 
mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 

The American Journal op Kducatign. Edited and published by Henby Babnabd, 
LL. D., Hartford, Cona. fS.OC per annum ; 91,00 per single number. 
This massive educational Quarterly for June* embellished with a fine steel portrait of 
S. S. Randall. Esq., Superintendent of the Public Schools of New York City, is upon our 
table. Its leading articles are, a Memoir of S. S. Randall ; Suggestions on Female Educa- 
tion, Ancient and Modern ; Education of Girls in the Public Schools of Boston ; Female 
Education in the State of Ohio; Professional Training of Teachers: Public Instruction in 
France; Educational Institutions in Switzerland; Thoughts of Oliver Goldsmith and 
Samuel Johnson on Education ; Bernard Overbery ; Herbert Spencer's Thoughts on Ed- 
ucation ; Military Education and Schools in Austria. 

The Ladies' Repositobt.— This literary and religious monthly maintains its high rep- 
utation as a tamily magazine. The numbers issued since our last notice have probably 
never been surpassed in its history for quality and variety of reading matter, and for me- 
chanical execution aod illustrations. The Hepository is published by Poe & Hitchcock 
Cincinnati. Price $2 jSO per annuu • 
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TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

JL UBF0B7 RBA9 BSFOHB TBS OHIO TVAOBKRS' ABSQOlAnO^, 4T CUTXLAMS, 

JCLT 2, 186a 
V 

BY T. B. 80IiIOT. 

Friends and Fellow Teaehers : 

Owing to the early departare of one, and the late arrival of an- 
other of my associates in this committee, the duty of getting np 
a report has unexpectedly fallen on me alone ; so that, instead of 
the matured thoughts of experienced American educators, as Mr, 
Oowdery and Mr. Regal, you will have to put up with the hasty 
views of a stranger — or, as the Chinese would say, " an outside 
bart>arian." 

In consequence — ^first, of the small number of regularly ap- 
pointed Normal Schools for the thorough training of teachers, 
not so much in the actual branches of knowledge which they are 
expected to teach as in the best methods of communicating what 
they do know, of governing young people and of developing their 
faculties — ^not cramming their memories ; second, of the generally 
acknowledged utter inefficiency of county examinations, as now 
oonducted, for testing the scholarship and capacity of young teach- 
ers; third, of the absence of all systematic supervision of district 
schools by county superintendents, on the plan which has been 
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found so effeciaid in Pennsjlvania ; it is highly expedient to keep 
np, extend and improye to the ntmost these pecnUarly American 
institations — ^Teachers' Institutes. Even with their present imper- 
fect machinery, ihey are productive of much good and may be re- 
garded as valuable substitutes for establishments of a more sys- 
tematic and permanent form — ^Normal Schools. 

As now conducted, however, their chief benefit consists less in 
the amount of learning actually communicated than in the healthy 
stimulus which teachers receive from being brought, for even so 
short a time, into each other's society. They are benefitted by 
being thrown out of the narrow circle of asssociations into which 
the nature and locality of their occupation confines them, and 
which tends to dwarf and benumb their minds. 

The company of the young is indeed very refreshing and de- 
lightful to those more advanced in years, but such exclusive inter- 
course is insufficient for our mental growth. To stimulate our 
faculties to healthy and vigorous action we must enjoy the privi- 
lege of frequent association with other minds of equal or superi<n> 
development. At Teachers' Institutes, the young teachers have 
the opportunities of coming in contact with more mature minds, 
of superior acquirements, of ampler experience. They learn to 
look up to their own work with a truer spirit of reverent and lov- 
ing appreciation, when they see what ripening and elevating in- 
fluence, devotedaess to the profession has exercised on those vete- 
ran teachers who, from no mercenary or selfish motives, have 
stepped forth to be the temporary teachers of their younger and 
less experienced brothers and sisters. 

So far the influence of Teachers' Institutes is good, even if we 
consider them only in the light of an intellectual and social recre- 
ation. But the advantages derived from these unpretending and 
comparatively inexpensive normal schools fall far short of those^ 
which, under a more systematic plan, they are so well calculated 
to ^afibrd. 

In the first place, the time usually allotted to them is far too 
short to admit much solid instruction. 

Secondly, the hearers are hurried from one subject to another 
without natural connection or mi;itual dependence ; there is little 
opportunity for asking questions or receiving practical illustra* 
tions of the various subjects presented. 
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Thirdly, a portion of that scanty time is too ofton frittered 
avay in ferifling and irreleyant discussions (an evil which some- 
times creeps into the deliberations of even more learned and 
weighty associations !) This opens the way for a great deal of 
desultory and frivolous talk. 

Fourthly, Teachers' Institutes often consist mainly of lectures, 
many of them very wordy ^ or, if you like, very detjuent^ full of 
very fine ideas ; but^ after the echo of the orator's voice has died 
away, leaving very little of a solid, practical nature, which the 
teacher could take with him to that lonely school house " way 
back ^' in the woods or by the road side ; where for ten or twelve 
anxious weeks he or she is to labor, cut off from judicious aid and 
sympathy, in the midst of perplexities, assailed by a host of diffi-' 
oulties from within and from without. 

The remedies which I would propose are : 

1st. Teachers' Institutes should be held at stated times, once 
a year, in the centre or most accessible part of each county or ed- 
ucational district. Thus, teachers will not, as now, be left in un- 
certainty whether or not, when or where, they can have the oppor- 
tunity of attending a Teachers' Institute. Hence, they will learn 
to look upon them as a regular part of their annual work, not to 
be neglected without a conscious dereliction of duty. 

2d. These Institutes should be held for a period of not less 
than three weeks ; four or five would be better. Thus, regular 
classes could be formed in the most important branches of com- 
mon school instruction — ^those chiefly in the teaching of which 
most deficiency is generally felt and acknowledged. 

8d. These classes, instead of being allotted to amateur teach- 
ers chosen at random, should be intrusted to those men or women 
who have shown themselves the most successful in the teaching 
of each particular subject, and whose services can be secured for 
the occasion. 

4th. The object of the conductors of those classes should be, 
not' to teach the elements or principles of the subject, all of which 
can be found more clearly and satisfactorily laid down in books or 
aoipiired at a regular school. Their aim should rather be to impress 
on their classes what no text-book, or, at least, very few written 
by men of genius, can or will give them — the spirit, the philoso- 
phy, the fiindamental idea which underlies the details — its connec> 
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tion with or bearixig upon other Bab}Mt0-*to point out the chief 
difficulties which are apt to discourage the learner and hinder his 
progress, difficulties generally ignored by text-book corapilenh— 
to elicit a spirit oi inquiry, to answer questions, Ac. Abore aU^ 
they shonld make it a point to show by actual, practical-^not ab- 
stract — ^illustration, how the subject should be handled in a real 
class, consisting, not of deccxrous young ladies and gentlemen who 
already know all about the matter and are anxious to make the 
best of their opportunity, but of frolicksome boys and girls, orer- 
flowing with animal spirits and with all their imperfections on 
their heads. Whenever practicable, let the method be tested upon 
children caught for the purpose, of the same age, capacity or tn* 
capacity as those on whom the young teachers are to operate in 
the aforesaid lonely school houses by the wayside or far off in 
the woods, in the midst of distractions and impediments of every 
kind, without any check on the turbulent and froward, save tiie 
quiet dignity of character, firmness of resolve and the winning 
infiu^oe of love, generally obliged to attend to two or three 
things at once, an^ that too, without most of the appliances usu- 
ally deemed indispensable to the proper teaching of each particu- 
lar subject. 

At least, in some sections of the country, whether through the in- 
difference or niggardliness, or old-fogyish obstinacy of directors and 
parents, the school house is so miserably destitute of such ap]^- 
ances, that conductors of Teachers' Institutes will do well to stim- 
ulate their own ingenuity and that of their hearers in order to 
contrive, out of common substitutes, the means of so elucidating 
the subject as to bring it home to the minds and hearts of their 
children, as a living reality which they can see and feel and han- 
dle. 

Lastly — ^not lastly perhaps in the nature of things, but in the 
present dim state of my own mental vision with the thermometer, 
up to i>ven'heai — ^they should, by very short, very simple, but pithy 
and suggestive lectures, impart a general insight into the nature 
and working and vagaries of that strange and puszllng mieroeo^m 
— a child's mind — sa as to save the teachers from some portion, 
at least, ^ the remorse and suffering which they so often bring <m 
themselves by cruelly mistaking that child's nature and ascribing 
to wpong <»uses sundry and perplexing and, it may be, v^ an- 
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no^ng efeete; oftea imputing guilt aad administering reproof 
where constitutional peculiarities or external influences have been 
at -work— not wUlfuI or conscious perverseness — deserving a teach- 
er^spitjand sympathy, not his blundering and mischief-producing 
scolding and punishment. 



THE OSWEGO PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

/ BY A. G. HOPKINSON.* 

(hneludtd from May Number. 

[This article and the one on the same sobjeet in the May number con* 
tain the snbstance of Mr. Hopklnson's report on Object Teaching, read 
before the Ohio Teachers' Association at Cleveland. The May article was 
in the hands of the printer before Mr. H. received the invitation of the 
Oommittee to make a report upon the sabject.] 

Among other lessons, we heard one on color given to the class. 
The teacher held up cards of the different primarj colors, calling 
upon the pupils to name the color as it was shown. Then the 
secoivdary colors were exhibited — ^the cards being colored to show 
what primary colors formed the secondary. These haying been 
learned, the tints of the coljprs were shown ; and finally the shades ; 
while the difference between Ihe tints and the shades was ex* 
plained. This exercise was repeated till the ideas intended to be 
conveyed were fully received by the school. 

We also listened to a lesson on plants, wherein the teacher ex- 
hibited a potato, a beet, a carrot, or a drawing of them, and some- 
limes both the object and the drawing. The lesson was on the 
shape, color, taste, habits, &c., of the vegetable under considera- 
tion. The pupils in this, as in al! the other exercises, were re- 
quired to repeat what was taught them by the teacher. 

Also, all the important words used in the lessons were spelled 
by some one of the class and then written upon the blackboard, 
from which, after a given time, they were erased and reproduced 
by the pupils, from memory, on their slates. This was one of the 
most useful exercises of the school, and it was connected with all 
the lessons in the second and third years ; for it filled up most of 
* Principal West High School, Cleveland, O. 
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the idle time of the pupils, and also made them very attentire to 
the words used in the lessons. 

We might enlarge, and speak of moral lessons, given two or 
three times a week, in connection with some book of simple sto- 
ries, such as " Kiss for a Blow,*' " Evenings at Home," " Peep of 
Day," &c. We might describe the method of giving lessons on 
animals — ^the human body — ^natural history, &c., but it would con- 
siderably enlarge this report, without perhaps materially adding 
to the conviction that we desire to create, viz : that everything 
possible should be taught in the lower grades of school by object 
lessons. 

But it is often objected that, although the theory of object 
teaching may be the best ever devised, its practice is mainly im- 
possible with our present teachers, untrained as they are to so 
elaborate and philosophical a system. There is much force in 
this objection we admit, as far as pertains to the ready and uni- 
versal adoption of the plan. Object teaching cannot be a success 
in the hands of every teacher, any more than can geometry and 
chemistry in the hands of those possessing little knowledge of 
these sciences. 

But this is hardly an objection to geometry and chemistry, but 
only to teachers trying to teach what they imperfectly understand. 

Object teaching as a system requires a good knowledge of the 
natural sciences ; a thorough acquaintance with the analysis and 
classification of things ; well trained powers of description ; cor- 
rect knowledge of the mental principles underlying and governing 
the system ; dnd above all, aptness in applying its numerous de- 
tails to the varying wants of the school-room. 

Hence, the introduction of the system into any place implies, 
at least in its infancy, perhaps not after a generation, a training ^ 
school, where all candidates for teaching it shall be thoroughly 
trained in all the principles and applications of the system. Such 
a school exists in Oswego. 

This school was organized, under the Board of Education, by a 
lady who for fifteen years was a teacher in the Home and Colonial 
Training School of London. The school is now under the charge 
of Prof. Ejrusi, whose father was for twenty years a teadier in 
the same school with the celebrated Festaloszi. Here for two 
hours a day, commencing at about 3}. o'clock, for the public 
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schools close at that hour^ the teachers of the Oswego schools i^ho 
have not been through the training scheoly together with candi* 
dates for teaching residing l^ere and elsewhere, wte drilled in all 
that pertains to a thorough mastery of the system and of its 
modes of application ; and thus for one year^ or more, under the 
guidance of a master mind and a practised hand,.the teachers ai^ 
trained to bec<mie natural teachers, whose elementary instructions 
their pupils, in ripened years, shall never pronounce *^ foolishness/' 

It is sometimes furlher objected to this system, that it lacks 
method and precision — ^that there is too much left to the mere 
whims and accidental efforts of the teacher — ^that the lessons given 
are often very crude, unmethodical performances, unstudied by 
the teacher, and, of course, unprofitable to the school. 

This, doubtless, is true of the most of such object teaching as, 
in homoeopathic doses, is forced in between the parts of an al- 
ready crowded programme, based on the old method. It is, doubt* 
less, true — ^too true — of the bulk of such teachers as have nevw 
been trained in the simplest principles of the system ; who have 
no plan, no aim, and no skill in the methods it employs. 

But that it may be seen that the system, in the hands of those 
trained to its use, has method, aim and precision, we will give the 
programme of daily exercises for one week in the second year of 
the Oswego Primary Schools. You will notice that the programme 
changes every day : 

Monday — ^Moral Instruction, Lessons on Numbers, Gymnas- 
tics ; Animals, Reading, and Spelling. 

Tuesday — ^Lesson on Form, Drawing, Printing on Slates ; Bead* 
ing and Spelling, Lesson on Weight, Gymnastics. 

Wednesday— JJessons on Numbers, Place, Printing on Slates ; 
Lessons on Size, Reading and Spelling, Gymnastics. 

Thursday — ^Lessons on Color, Physical Actions, Gymnastics ; 
Lesson on Human Body, Drawing, Printing on Slates. 

Friday — ^Lessons on Objects, Occasional Exercises, Printing on 
Slates; Lessons on Number, Reading and Spelling, Gymnastics 

A fixed amount of time is given to each exercise. 

A system presenting so finely arranged a programme can hardly 
be called crude or unphilosophical. 

But it is often urged that its advocates are over-zealous in its 
support; that they claim too much for it, and lay too heavy bur- 
dens upon themselves in teaching it successfully. 
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This 18 simply natnraL All tnie refomui require ftnd find seal- 
OQfl and selfHBaerifiemg workers, wko OFCcasionally push their woric 
too fast and too fiur Cnr the slow^moving millions, and especially 
too fast for their own health and immediate success. But this 
evil always tends to correct itself! Farther experience with the 
system idll more closely rereal jnst what it is adapted to do, and 
what not — ^by which its claims will, doubtless, be somewhat modi- 
fied, while greater practice in its methods^ and a wiser expenditure 
of physical resources will remedy any tendency, now apparent, to 
over-exertion and health-destroying zeal. 

We conclude, therefore, that object teaching, as a system, is 
practicable and highly desirable when in the hands of those skilled 
in its processes : but that it cannot be systematically introduced 
and sustained in any city without a training school for the prepa- 
ration of teachers ; and that any random instruction given in five 
minute lessons, when the school is tired of their regular lessons, 
although it may be well enough, or even desirable in itself in place 
of something worse, is unworthy the noble system of the immor- 
tal Pestaloszi. 

And we would also add, finally, that, in our judgment, the high- 
est praise is due the able and untiring Superintendent of the Os- 
wego schools, for introducing and Americanizing a system more 
nearly according with nature in its processes of chil(l-development 
than any Other ; and that, with some farther modifications readily 
suggested by experience, to adapt it more perfectly to our national 
peculiarities, it should take the place, where practicable, of our 
present somewhat unpbilosOphical modes of primary instruction. 



CuTTiKG Replt. — Said one student to another, whom he 
caught swinging a scythe most lustily in a field of stout grass : 

" Frank, what makes you work for a living ? A fellow with 
your talent and abilities should not be caught engaged in hard 
labor. I mean to get my living by my wits/' 

" Well, Bob, you can work with duller tools than I can," was 
the reply. t 
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AN ABSTBAOT OF THK ADDBEfiSSS, BBFOBTS AND DIS. 
OUSSIONS AT CLEVELAND. 

Hhe limits of the Monthly forbidding tbi publisbing of the reports and 
addresses before the Association at its recent meeting in Cleveland, we 
bave concluded to present tbe leading points of eacb effort, referring the 
reader to tbe published proceedings of tbe meeting for tbe documents them- 
selves. We are obliged to omit tbe Annual Address by President Mer- 
rick, and Mr. Brown's address on " Beading as a Fine Art." We also 
omit Mr, BickoflTs report on " A True Course of Studies for our District 
Schools," hoping to publish the paper entire next month. 

Our reports of the unwritten addresses and discussions are condensed 
from stenographic reports by H. F. Zider, Fiqua, 0., whose skill and abil- 
ity as a shorthand reporter we can commend. 



▲DDBESS OF WELCOME. 

Dr. M aynard, President of the Board of Education of Cleveland, wel- 
comed the Association to the city in a neat and appropriate address. He 
stated that he had been selected by the Board of Education of the city of 
Cleveland to welcome the members of the Ohio State Teachers' Associa- 
tion to their beautiful city, and he rejoiced that the duty had been assigned 
him, because he could perform it with a hearty good will in spite of his in- 
ability to perform it well. He considered their eity highly honored by tbe 
presence of so large a number of that class to whose efforts society ig so 
deeply indebted. I honor teachers, not simply for their individufd aitai»- 
ments, but for tbe sake of their calling. I honor them as I do the minister 
of the Gospel. I cannot know or judge how much holiness each member 
of that saered profession may have, but his sacred calling demands my per- 
sonal respect ; so with the teacher. I cannot judge of his or her attain- 
ments in natural science, but I honor them for their profession, and for this 
they command my utmost respect. I look upon teachers as I do npoft 
ministers of the gospel and members of the medical profession, all engaged 
in honorable, philanthropic aims. They are associated in my mind alike Is 
the places they hold in the community and in the learned professions* ' I 
think in this point of view they may claim precedence over all other par- 
suits in the world. They are engaged in a work which requires a great 
amount of personal sacr^ce and labor in order to accomplish a great 
amount of good. In this connection I would grant teachers the first plac* 
if not the highest. Begarding these three professions, connected together 
as they are by unity of purpose and aims, the teacher's work is the first and 
most important. The teacher, it is said, has charge of the minds of a com- 
munity — the physician their bodies — the minister their souls ; but withoi:^ 
the teacher and his work the other two professions would be lame and crip- 
pled in their influence for good. I find it more easy to conquer disease 
than to overcome the obstacles which ignorance puts in my way in the pur- 
aoit of my profession. It U^ the able, earnest, faitbful teacher, who lays 
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the.fonndaiion for others to base their work opoa ; and therefore I think 
Ihe teacher commaods oor very highest esteem, for without the taaeher we 
coald not get along at all The Weaker then referred to the feelings of af- 
fectionate remembrance in which many pipils held the teacher who had 
gnided them in their early life. He hoped that the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation might be condncive to the advancemcDt of civilization and knowl- 
edge in every department, and that the teachers assembled from the differ- 
ent portions of the State would receive much benefit from the communion 
witby* their fellow teachers, and that the citizens at large and all who are 
teachers here will beuefit largely by their intercourse and exchange of sen- 
timents. He hoped that during the stay of the teachers their visit might 
be especially pleasant and profitable, and tendered the hospitality of 
their homes to the lady teachers during their stay. 

Again I greet yon heartily on behalf of the Board of Education, and 
welcome yon to this city. As a Board, we may perhaps not be able to con- 
tribute much to your comfort, but all that we can do shall be done with 
pleasure, to make your visit a pleasant ^ne. 



BESrOirSE tV BBHALF of THB ASSOCIA^TIOSr. 

At the close of Dr. Maynard's remarks, John Hancock, of Cincinnati, 
rose and said : 

I have the honor to respond to your very cordial greeting, extended to 
the Ohio Teachers' Association. 

Eight years ago we met here, and many of us who are here to-day have 
Tery pleasant recollections of that time ; and as we come to meet you again 
we are happy to have extended to us so cordial a greeting on this occasion. 
The city of Cleveland is a pleasant city to look upon, and, I have no doubt, 
it is a very pleasant city to live in. It was one among the first to organize 
a High School, and it has always borne a prominent part in education. Its 
teachers have been live teachers so far as I know them — teachers whose 
hearts are in the great work of education. We meet to-day as an Associ- 
ation under very peculiar circumstances ; and I trust we have all come with 
that spirit which will enable us to meet the great crisis and the great de- 
mand that is upon us. I believe that men have never lived since the world 
began in such a time as this, and I doubt whether our children will ever see 
such a time m the present, calling for corresponding greatness of spirit. 
Rappy is that man who shall, by his deeds of valor or greatness, carve out 
for himself a name, or in some way contribute to the great historical record 
which is now to be made up. Every boy and every girl in this country 
should he overflowing with patriotism, and it is our duty to instill such feel- 
ings into our pupils. Love of country ought to be our theme, and it must 
be our theme. We must educate the mass of mankind up to this standard. 
I trust that no little consideration shall enter into the ftoelings or business 
of this meeting, but that it shall be brought up to the great standard of 
er^ts which are transpiring around us. 

In behalf of the Association I return our sincere thanks to the Scho<^ 
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AntliaFities of this ciij for their cordial wi^lcom^, and I know I may even 
«ty in fidyaoce, to the citizens for their cordial and open-handed kospitaUty* 



THE president's UfAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

At II o'clock, the President proceeded to deliver his Inangqral A ddress. 
He alluded to the condition of the country, and the absence of those whp 
had long met with their fellow teachers on occasions like the present, bnt 
who are now in the front of the conflict He welcomed those who. had 
come back disabled by disease or wounds, and hoped that restored health 
would permit their names long to honor the muster roll of the AssociatioD. 
He gratefully acknowledged the fact that a kind Frovidence had so sig- 
nally shielded our brave brothers in the day of battle, and ton chingly 'al- 
luded to those who had been wounded — referring by name to the heroic 
Barber, who was severely wounded at Yicksburg. 

This reference to national affairs suggests the fact, that the cause which 
has called us together and that for which our brothers are fighting, are 
cognate. The rebellion is a war waged by the revolted States, not only 
against the Union and the Constitution, but also against that civilization 
which, through education and freedom, seeks to lift the laboring classes 
into dignity and equality. In proof of this position, the statements of the 
leading conspirators were cited, boldly announcing that the rebellion is a 
defiant protest ''against the mistaken civilization of the age," and clearly 
showing that it is a gigantic conspiracy against the rights and liberties of 
the laboring classes without respect to colcr^-an atrocious struggle to re- 
establish under the guise of republicatfism that old system of feudalism 
which Guizot says "oozed out of the bosom of barbarism." The nature 
of feudalism was then traced and its efforts to hide its ancient character 
exposed. It had everywhere met the combined hostility of both popular 
and monarchical powers, even despotic Bussia freeing herself at last from 
its guilt. 

That civilization of which the common school is at once the symbol and 
the life, seeks two great ends — the liberty, intelligence and moral elevation 
of man as an individual, and the progress and well-being of society as « 
whole. At the centre of the system stands man and at its circumference 
IB the State with its guarantees of liberty and justice, with its laws and 
institutions, all emanating from the people. From centre to eircumferenoe 
lire human progress and social order blending their rays in one grand orb 
ef light — a bright sun of hope for the oppressed of earth. 

These two civilizations, hidden beneath the smoke of the contest, are 
grappled in a terrible struggle for existence. The feudalism of the shamble 
has raised its fell arm to strike down the civilization of the school-house 

The history of the contest between these two systems was then briefly 
sketched. It had passed through two stages before the final appeal to the 
sword. 

The first was one of peciceful growth. They were planted during the same mem- 
orible year, 1620, the one at Plymoutli Beck and the other at Jamestown— 
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fM^Alka poMesflfDg tk» fairest Mid riehett portkm of the eovntryt 
the hetler to demoBstrste the laperiority of that dTiIisetioii which is 
based OB the widest priaeiples of eivfl Uherty. From its rockj foothold, 
ciWlisatioB moved westward, erecting at the close of eaoh day s jonrney its 
church and its schooKhonse. It reached the ralley of the Mississippi and 
witii a power as silent and irresistible as the flow of its mighty waters 
turned back the tide of feodalism toward the Qnlt, then rising in its might 
leaped the Rocky Mountain barrier and ponred an empire of freemen into the 
golden yalleys of the Pacific. Everywhere the shamble met the school- 
hoBse and was vanqnished. 

While pursuing the unequal contest of growth, feudolism by the aid of 
poetical power attempted to break down the barriers which cirilisation had 
set up, saying to it—'* Thus far shalt thou come, but no farther." Bai&ed 
in this attempt, it seized the sword to sever the Union, to rend the Goa- 
stitution, and on the ruins of the great temple of human liberty to erect a 
military despotism, based on the degredation of labor. 

The second position of the address was, that the moral and intellectual 
elevation of the laboring classes is the only basis on which free institations 
can stand. A wise and virtuous few cannot leaven the lump of republi- 
canism. Intelligence and virtue must pervade all heads and hearts. In a 
government like ours popular ignorance is public peril It is a magazine of 
revolution and anarchy constantly liable to explode. A free state whose 
citizens are uninstrueted in their duties, are ignorant and corrupt, is anarchy 
asleep. 

The history of democracy at all times and in all countries shows that uni- 
Torsal intelligence and virtue are the life of civil liberty. Roman civiliza- 
tion failed long before the decisive battle of Philippi. The common school 
is the comer stone of our free institutions — ^the central pillar of the Be- 
pnblic. 

The speaker disclaimed all intentions of underestimating the influence of 
the Christian Church and the presa He reverently yielded to Christianity 
the first and highest place in this great work. Our civil institutions were 
recked in the very cradle of religion. The influence of the press is wide 
and potent, but it rests on the labors of the humble teacher. 

The common school is the royal guardian of labor, crowning it with 
dignity and honor. It is indeed the great leveler of society — but it always 
levels tfp. It distributes wealth and refinement, gives birth to elevated and 
noble ideas of life, spreading before the sons of toil the rich banquet of 
exalted, rational enjoyment. To education, labor must look for social and 
political equality. 

The charge that school instruction spoils children for the humble duties 
of life, was refuted. The growing anti-labor spirit was due to the dogmas 
of feudalism which had nestled in our literature and leached down from the 
highest offices and positions in church and state through all classes, taintiag 
public sentiment with degrading views of labor. ver against this influence 
has stood the common school seeking to elevate the laboring classes to the 
dignity and rights of earths proudest noblemen. Above the din and smoke 
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of tlie contest its baiiBer iravefl prondfy by tlie side of ''The banner of 
Beikctty and Glory/* and on its Mds there gleams oat this our conquering 
wfttehword : F(« Labob, EptroATioK and Libiebtt ! That ensign will never 
be Btmck or lowered. 

Ib the light of this disenssion the qnestion was raised whether onr 
eomnon schools are adequately answering the great end of popular ednca- 
iioB, yis :. the fitting of every American citizen for the discharge of his high 
dntte. / 

In applying this test to the qnestion before ns, it is plain that school in 
stmction is too largely mechanical. Oar methods of instmction often 
procee4 as though the chief office of the teacher was to train parrots or 
embalm mnmmies. Under this soulless mechanism children are conning 
dull lessons and repeating parrot like unmeaning (to them) words and sen- 
tences, until their memories like their tongues, become mere machinery, ex. 
ternsd to the soul. The outfitting of a human soul for the high duties of a 
sovereign citizen must develop those habits of thought and of feeling, of 
aim and of action, which endow the mind with a complete mastery over its 
own powers and desires. 

2. School instruction in all its stages and processes should more largely 
initiate and develop habits of critical observation and of earnest, vigorous 
thought Mental power is not secured by forcing children to memorize 
reasoning processes beyond their comprehension and sympathy. Children 
cannot be metamorphosed into Solomons by any process of cramming. 

3. School training, in its instruction, spirit and discipline, should more 
largely inculcate and establish habits of self-respect, self-denial and self- 
control ; distinct and high notions of true manliness and nobility of conduct 
a deep and thorough abborence of vice ; a reverence for the dignity and 
rights of honest labor ; and an undying hostility to every power which ig- 
nores justice and tramples upon human rights. It should prepare the child 
to govern himself-H^o he a zelf governing citizen. To this end the will must 
be subjected to the guidance of conscience and truth. 

4. We must have a more earnest and practical recognition of the truth 
that intellectual culture is not the exclusive province of our schools. The 
keen mental vision of Catiline afforded Rome no protection from his cor- 
rupting vices and daring crimes. Nor does the intellectual culture of the 
Gatilines of the American Republic protect it from the baseness of their 
ambition or the enormity of their treacheries. School instruction must 
purify the heart and the affections. It must crown virtue with honor, and 
vice, under all its forms and guises, with infamy. "The laws of God must be 
instilled into the mind as the rule of right, and a reverence for divine things 
and the Supreme Being must be breathed by the conscientious teacher into 
the heart as the rule of duty.** 

5. Teachers should labor more assiduously to impress upon the minds 
of all our youth a higher regard for the duties of citizenship ; a truer com* 
prehension of the nature and sanctity of a civil oath ; a deeper reverence 
for the supremacy of law and the sacred provisions of the constitution ; and 
a purer and more exalted love of country. The heroic story of the Revolu- 
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tkm shoiild be mtie famUiar to trtiy Am«riMa jwM. A ciMr iiui^U 
into the natare and spirit of onr eivil system, «nd a neceasary knowledge^ 
of the fundamental principles of the ooastitation— the patriot's <;iTil eerip* 
tares— should be the legacy of every American boy. At least, ^ shonld 
not be said with truth that more than one^half of our public men who make 
solemn oath to support the constitution, have never read that document. 

In*a word, school instruction must more folly recognize the truth, thai 
civil liberty requires for its nurture and perfection the highest culture of 
earth and the richest influences of Heaven ; that the grandest and most vi- 
tal of American institutions is an intelligent, virtuous, free m(m. 

In conclusion, it was asked by what means can the influence of our 
schools be thus widened and elevated. This is the practical question which* 
should engage the attention of this Association. Three means were sug- 
gested for its consideration. • 

1. A more general circulation of periodicals and books, dealing prae-* 
ticcdly with school instruction and management, among teachers and school 
officers. 

2. A revival of Teachers' Institutes in all the couDties of the State. 

3. County Superintendents to oversee the work asit progresses, and to 
imbue the rank and file of the profession with a true educational spirits 



UR. TAPPAN's ftKPORT ON MILITARY IKSTRUCTION. 

This report opened with the proposition that it is the duty of the State to give 
a military education to every boy in the State. The truth of this proposition 
was argued, first from the fact that it is the duty of every man in the State to . 
be a soldier, and boyhood is the best time in life to gain the education necessary 
to make him a soldier. Another reason urged was that a military education is 
good in itself. It is an excellent educational method because it is thorough. 
In answer to the objection urged against a military education, viz : that it will 
make the nation warlike and give to it a military character, it was stated as a 
historical fact that within the last half century more money has been spent and 
more pains taken by France, Russia, and latterly by England, to give a military 
education to the youth of these respective countries, and to make military prepa- 
ration, than ever was taken before ; yet there has not been a time for centuries / 
when we have had such a long peace as within the last fifty years. From the close 
of the wars of Napoleon until the breaking out of the war of the Crimea, there 
was, we may say, nothing of war in Europe. So far as history can teach, then, 
we are taught that a thorough military preparation secures peace ; that the na- 
tion which is prepared for war is not inclined hastily or rashly to rush into wax. 
A nation prepared for any emergency that may be required for self-defense, like 
a great man, is less likely to be quarrelsome than a nation not thus prepared. 
The large mastiff is always more peaceable than the pestilent little terrier. 
Thorough education makes a great nation, and military education is the most 
thorough of all 

The first requisite of a good soldier is that he must be a good man. Virtue 
gives courage. It is a common notion that a free man must be broken in he* 
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fore he becomes an efficient aoUier. The greatest generals have always taken 
the ntmofit care to caltivate- the intelligence of their soldiers and to reward 
every noble and manlj action. If then we educate boys for soldiers, the fbunda- 
tion is to be laid in aU those virtnes whidi nnite to make the genuine good man. 

After this the most important item to the soldier boy is hisidLysical education, 
li^irst in this, teach him how to take eare of his hands, legs and body. This 
may be done perhaps by Oymnastics. A child thus trained can do many things 
which another of equal strength cannot do merely for want of practical skill. 
The boy who has been to aschocdof Free Gymnastics and there has learned to 
take care of himself enters a room with ease and grace. Another important 
thing taught by this method of gymnastics is the habit of immediate, exact, 
implicit obedient to commands. This cannot be taught too soon. 

Until children are twelve years of age, no particular education in military 
movements of any kind whatever should be given. From twelve to sixteen 
yeacs of age the boys of the school should be taught marchings, facings, and 
company evolutions, as laid down in our books on military taetics, except the 
manual of arms. Boys would take pride in it as a preparation for the work of 
men, and for the defense of their eountry, its rights and institutions. 

After the age of sixteen give them arms and let them be taught the manual 
of arms. It- is true that a great many of the boys of this age do not attend 
school, but soon after this age the law finds them and subjects them to sundry 
penalties if they do not attend the militia schools. We have now many re- 
turned soldiers, unfit by wounds or ill health for further service, who could give 
military instruction in every township ot the State at a trifling expense. One 
such teacher in a township would be able to visit occasionally every school, 
enough to give some lessons to the boys firom twelve to sixteen; and he comld 
every year hold a military training school for some weeks for the youth firom 
sixteen to twenty years of age. Attendance should be required by fine and 
penalties, as we do now under the militia system. This military instruction 
continued for twenty years would give the country virtually a standing army of 
well drilled, free men. With such ft system the State of Ohio would not be as 
she was last year when the Queen City was threatened— thousands came with 
willing hearts and strong hands, but what could they have done in the field in 
the face of a well-drilled enemy. Such a system would give Ohio to-day a hun- 
dred thousand men all drilled for defense. 

But it is the duty of the State to gi;ve a yet more thorough and expensive edu- 
cation to those who are most capable of taking it, and I would have them se- 
lected by thorough, careful examination from those who show in our common 
sdiools and in our High Schools that they deserve it The State has never done 
her duty in this respect Southern States have been for years educating rebels. 
True we have our West Point, but this is not enough. Who that has read the 
history of this w«r does not know the fearful expense of treasure and life it has 
cost us to educate our oflScers? We have had to educate some of them on the 
field of battle, and we have found it an expensive way. 

DISCUSSION <MI laUTABT IVSTRUOTIOIT, 

John Haneock| of Cincinnati, thought some definite action was needed in or- 
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der to bring tids matter before tlia teftehen tfaeouelTes. Teadiem must knour 
•omctliing of fiUitaiy tactics before they can be expected to give instmctioB. 
He iPiahed to know whether lady teachers woald be expected to drill their pi^ilg 
ako^ and idiether we were expected to nee Scott's or Hardee's MairaaL 

H F. Cowdery, of Sandoskj, had still some doubts as to the propriety of en- 
dorsing all the principles preseated in the report. He was in doubt about the 
practicability of carrying oat the views of the author, though he could see many 
things of great value in his methods. Physical training was of very great valae, 
not only to the individual himself but of immense value to the Nation. The 
question arises whether war is the normal coadition oi civilized society; whether 
the training of our youth to war as the Spartans trained the Spartan youth, 
was the correct way; whether a military education was the thing for the country. 

He thought if military tactics was to be one of the branches of an education 
he should beg leave to diaseni He was thinking much more of the arts of 
peace, but sdll thought that war at the present time was essentially necessary, 
at the same time was not disposed under the excitement of the present unnatu- 
ral stat» of affairs, to commence training the boys for war. He believed that 
Free Gymnastics might in a great degree take the place of that spoken of 
without giving it a military character. 

Dr. CatUn, of Cleveland, believed that military education should be taught in all 
the schools — a practical military education. It was just the thing, and now 
was the time for the male teachers to gain the requisite amount of knowledge with 
which to instruct their pupils, and his plan for them was as soon as the Asso* 
ciation adjourned, for the male teachers to report in a body at Camp Olevelaad 
for duty until the rebellion was put down, and let the lady teachers take care of 
the schools! There are ladies enough who are entirely competent to take charge 
of the schools for six months or a year, and if he was a member of the Board 
of Bducation, he would not vote for the employment of any able-bodied man as 
a teacher until this war is over. 

Bev. Mr. Cooper, of Butler county, moved that the report be referred to a 
committee for the purpose of reporting a resolution in accordance with the 
greater portion oi its views* He also was opposed to the idea that war was the 
normal condition of man, and did not like that idea endorsed in any way by 
the Association. He was in &vor of referring the subject to a committee. 

President Hartshorn, of Mount Union College, thought there was a pret^ 
good system presented in the report The general principles were correct and 
would meet the approbation of most persons. It was his opinion that as long 
as man was in an abnormal state we should have war and rumors of war. We 
have occasion for war, and it is proper to prepare to meet every emergency. 
Government exists by divine right, and it is proper to adopt means to protect 
the government. It was proper to call the attention of die youth to a subject 
of such vital interest He then spoke of the advantage we would have derived 
in our present straggle had we adopted such a system many years ago. fie 
was in favor of carrying into our schools a system of military tactics, and en- 
grafting it as a portion of our phyrical exercisea Instead of becoming quar- 
relsome or developing the one idea of a military spirit he thought it would have 
a tendency to the reverse of this. 
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MR. STBYENBON'S REPORT ON THE EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 

The report opened with a relpjrence to the snbstaBtlal and constant pro- 
gress of the system of public instrnctioii in Ohio. The exeeUent co«idi* 
tioB of the graded schools of the State may be attribated to efifecti?e local 
wperviatofk The lamentable fact that the schools in the rarsl dislrieta have 
not kept pace with graded schools, is undoubtedly doe to the want of such 
supervision. All who are acquainted with the condition 4>f these schools, 
the qualifications of the teachers, their methods of instruction, etc., mnst 
admit the necessity of efficient local supervraion. Can any system of county 
or local supervision be adopted, in accordance with the provisions of the 
existing School Law, which shall make the schools of the rural districts 
more eflicient and more acceptal^a to the people? If nothing more can 
be accomplished by sdiool examiners, township boards and district direct* 
OES under the school law, then the same should be amended se as to provide 
for the appointment of Oonnty Superintendents. 

It was his belief that our present school system can be made more effect- 
ive by the County Examiners. Tjiere is no office under- the general school 
law so responsible and important, so productive of good ^fects if rightly 
and conscientiously exercised by men whose whole soul is in the work, as 
that of School Examiners. . It should be filled by men intellectnally and 
morally qualified^-*maa deeply interested in the cause of education, fully 
appreciating the responsibilities, and ready and willing to discharge their 
whole dnty without money and without price. If such men filled the offioe 
all over the State, our schools wcold soon have competent teachers. 
. It is the duty of Examiners to educate the teachers of their respective 
counties in their work, and to infuse into them the spirit of the tnie teacher. 
They can accomplish this by putting into their hands educational periodic 
calsand books, and by giving them instractienJn improved methods of 
teachti^, school government, etc. It.is also the duty of EaMuniners to be- 
come acquainted with the condition of the schools in their respe^ive conn* 
lies, and the wants and desires of the people, and toeneouragethe efforts of 
school officers to make good schools and secure able and wide awake teach- 
ers. 

The prevailing custom of holding meetings for the etamiaaiioii of candle 
dates once or twice each month is objectionable. During the months of March 
and April, and October and November the classes are too large for any 
Bolkrd in a single day to determine Uie scholarship ef candidates and their 
fitness tot the duties of the teacher* During the remainder of the year 
the classes are so small that Examiners hurry over the examination, some- 
times making it merely nominal. This method frequently does great ino 
JniM^iee to teachers. They are often compelled to travel ten to twenty 
tniles in stormy weather and over bad roads and then hurry through the 
examination in order to reach home the same day. It is impossible for 
them to pass as good an examination as they conld under more favorable 
circumstances, and yet it is not in the power of Examiners to make judi- 
dotts allowanoes for those misforcuuei. On the other hand in the hurry of the 
16 
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•xftmiMiioD, ondidttat tiatl infomftUoB from othtn and thus obtaia eer- 
Ullcfttes to wliich tliey are not entitled. This ii one of the objection! to na 
aMilantloii ezelntiT^y written. There ehenld be tine f6r oral end writ- 
ten teste, thus detecting these fenaites. 

These ere bnlj e few of the many okjeetions which nay he mrged sgainsft 
the eastonary^y of holding ezandnations. The qaeetion arises. Is there 
not some other node better adapted to the end in Tiewt I beg leave 
to reeonaend to the consideration of the association the following : 

That Coanty Bzaminers hold two regular meetings for the examination 
of teachers, each year, one in the fall and the other in the springs each 
meetlBg not to continae longer than two weeks, and that each applicant 
ibr a certificate, be reqnired to appear on the first day of the sessioa, with 
the reqnisite certificate of good character, and dedars his intention and 
desire to become a teacher in the connty where inch meeting is held. 

That the applicants be diyided into three classes according to their ex- 
perience and grade of certificate last receiTed from the examiners, and at 
the close af the sMOting to those fonnd qnalified:to teach only three grades 
of certificates be issned by the examiners. 

Fner GxAni. Oaadidates for this grade mnsthaTeatheroagh knowledge 
of all the branches required in the school law; a clear nnderstaading of 
principles and the philos<^hy of rales ; apt and clear in illnstration ; an 
acqaaintance with the principles of school goremment and the theory and 
practice of teaching ; a fitness for commvnicating instraction ; comprehen. 
sive and cornet in the ase of langaage ; good SMnners, a high toned mor- 
ality ; eameetness ; a life for the profession ; and those nnsustakeable char- 
acteristics of adaptation to the worii, which no Board can fail to pMceiTe. 

BnoMD Gbadi. a Thorongh knowledge of the branches shoaM be »• 
qoired, and alHlity to teach them in an acceptable manner ; but not so 
tiioroagh an understanding of principles as required in the preceding grade. 

Tmnn Gxapb. Thoee AOt exhibiting a thorough knowledge of theJMranch- 
es required by law, but to whom the examiners feel warranted in granting a 
certificate, and are conviiiced that they can make themselves worthy the 
office and name of teacher. 

The aboTC is a mere outline of the true standard of the qualifieatiMS 
of teachers and the principles which should guide examiners in the isane of 
certificates^ The whole number of teachers to whom certificates are now 
granted for slx«months and under, might be cut off and still thmre would be 
a sulBcieat nt mber of teachers for all the schools in the State. According 
to the lastr^ertof the Commissioner of Common Schools there were em* 
ployed in the schools during the year 21,^ teachers, and the whole number 
licensed was 21,561, by county examiners. Add to this the number who re- 
cei?« certificates from the examiners for graded schools and the surplus will 
exceed the number of teachenr necessary for the schools of the State. I 
hare no means of ascertaining the number of teachers in the union schools 
of the State and consequently am unable to give the exact fignies. 

In most of the counties there are many more appficants than sohools. The 
standard can be rsued with great adfaatage lo the schools. The plaaof 
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regular semi'^nnual meedngs of ooe or two weeks iriH afford ample time ^khA 
opportaaity to ascertain who among the candidates are best qualified to teach| 
dad also for them to be instructed in the theory and practice of teaching. 
There would also be time ibr the Examiners to become acquainted with the 
teachers, their moral, social, professional and general qnalificaykions. 

These meetings can be made to take the place of Institutes with the great 
adTantage of the general attendance of those who need the instruction. The 
Bzaminers may procure other competent persons to give instructioa while they 
are testing the qualifications of the applicants. The last day or two of the 
session might be spent in discusang topics pertaining to schoool gorernment, 
modes of teaching, etc 

Another argument in farcnr of the plan is, that it would cut off that class of 
would-be teachers, who teach because it is the most profitable way of spending 
the winter mnoths. The exertion and expense required to attend a meeting*of 
two weeks f(» examtnatioa and preparation would be too great for them. It 
would not be undertaken except by those who felt that they could pass the 
cndeal and whose hearts are in the work. This would raise : the standard of 
qualification and give our teadiers a more respectable position in society. 

Another argument is that this jdan would be less expen^ve. The two 
sessions of twelve days each wonld cost each county $108; by the present 
method it costs many counties twice tMs amount A sufficient sum might be 
raised to pay for extra instructions by requiring each teachar to pay a small 
sum and the county paying the allowance provided for in the act to encourage 
Teachers' Institutes. I feel confident that there can be no objections to the 
plan on account of expense. If it will secure fiar the rural districts good 
teachers, it will save mueh of the schod money which is now thrown away on 
incompetents. In the increase of wages teachers would receive back their ex- 
penses with interest In some parts of the State female teachers have been em- 
]|^yed the present summer, owing to the large number of Applicants, as low as 
$1.50 per week. Those who are attending our Normal Schools, High Schools 
and Colleges to prepare themselves for teachers come in competition with this 
class of teachers. 

Another argument for this plan is that Examiners could be better prepared 
fi)r the discharge of their duties. They would be obliged to give themsdves 
whcHly to the work. If they cannot do this for two weeke let them resign and. 
let those be appointed who are willing and capable of thus serviAg the public.. 

The report concluded with an earnest appeal to the Association to do some- 
thing for the elevation of the schools in the rural districts; to appoint a com». 
potent committee to matnre a feasible plan, and then let it be adopted by the 
Association and sent with its sanction to every Board of Examiners in the State*^ 

DiacussioK oir kb. stbybnson's bbpobt. 
G»pt. Mitchell, of Mt. Yemon, referred to two features of the Report^ 
QM, the holding %( two annual meetings by the Boards of Examiners — ^to 
extend two weeks or longer as might be uecessaiy ; another, the laying 
upon the shoalders of the ezamlaing boards those duties which are or- 
dinarily perf(Mrmed by instrvetors at Teachers' Institntes* H0 considered. 
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tbe latter good io theory, but impracticable, as the Board of Examlnera 
were made up of men id bQBiness or profeeslonal porvoHa, who could not 
afford the time necessarj for carrying out the' plan proposed. The former 
snggestion he also took exceptions to, as not being calevlated to pro- 
dnce the good elTecte claimed for it. To instmct is one thing, to examine Is 
a different thing. 

Mr. Hole, of Ahron, thono^ht the suggestion of the report to nnite in- 
straction with the examination of little practical Talae. Even if it was 
desirable for Boards of Examiners to instmct applicants before them, he 
did not think that in all cases Examiners conld be fonnd competent to fH! 
the place of instructors. In many counties this might be done, bnt there 
are other Examiners whose instruction would not be Yery profitable. ' The 
nstmction of teachers should be kept entirely separate from the examina- 
tions, and the examinations should be of such a character as to render it 
necessary for teachers to become instructed before they can receire a cer« 
tificate. 

He thought that there was but a small portion of the teachers of the 
State who are engaged in giving instruction in the rarious schools in the 
State, who are really competent to give a thorough and practical knowledge 
of the common branches of school instruction, and he was in favor of some 
arrangement by which the standard of qaaliflcations might be raised so high 
that about one half of the teachers engaged in the Public Schools niight 
be discharged, as he considered them cumberers of the ground and not 
tillers of the soil in the true sense of the term. 

Mr. Stevenson, of Norwalk, said he did not contemplate in his report 
making the Examiners instructor's — thought that others might be employed 
to instruct and during that time the Examiners might be present to test the 
candidates* 

Mr. Dickenson, of , hoped if he did not live to see the time others 

would, when teachers should be examined at their own tribunal. 

Those who wish to become lawyers are examined by lawyers, physieiana 
are examined by physicians, and mioisters by ministers, and teachers should 
be examined by teachers. 

Mr. Thompson, of Pennsylvania, also spoke, bnt our reporter failed ta 
take notes. 

Mr. Cooper, of Hamilton, moved that the whole subject be referred ta 
the Gommitte on County Superintendents. Carried. 
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' He believed fully in the ancient motto : "Mens sanain corpore sano.'^ 
Longevity and health are at least among the first desirable conditions of 
our earthly life, and the leaving behind us a strong and healthy race of onr 
offepriag is no less nature's design. Some nations or races are known to be 
long-lived— health and strength being fonnd in climate and other local 
and social conditions. When the conditions of health are favotable, little 
or no extra care needs to be expended ; where these conditions are wanting 
ft becomes our interest, the dtUy of the educator and the government, to 
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coaatefftct rack erli inAoeiieefl. Here we find gymoMties, la the ji^oatet 
flente of the word, the naeaae which if jodicioady ased» laay stay these 
caases of physical degeaeracy aad pcematare death. 

History teaches that aatioBS have risen and prospered as loag as th«y 
have calUvated not the miad at the cost of the physical laaa, nor the latter 
at the cost of the heart and mind, bat both in proper proportion. Natioas 
aeem to pass through three distiact periods. Btrify aad a deirelopoie&t of 
resoarces forms the first period, that of physical streagth. The second is the 
^Iden era of mental superiority, the bloom of the fine mn» and general 
prosperity. Lastly comes the period of lazury, extravagaace, corraption 
of body and mind, soon terminated by dowafall and oblivion. 

We have reached the second period of our nationid existence, audit will he 
well for as if we profit by the teachings of history and coanteraot the dan- 
: gerons concomitants of opulence and refinement. The preaeat gymnastic 
movements are surely steps in the right direction and the tea(dungs of oar 
present straggle for " human rights,'' reproaching us for aegleetin the past 
will doabtles caution us against future mistakes. , 

The speaker next proceeded to give a historical skotch of gymnastio, 
from their orign in ancient Greece to the present time. We can give only a 
meagre outline of this portion of the report. 

. The Spartans were historically the first who cultivated and regulated these 
exercises althoagb they were known ia Kreta beiore and were carried from 
there to Sparta and popagated all over Greece. The speaker described the 
character of these gymnastic exi^cises which have left to posterity living 
proofs of their utility in their models of unparalleled beauty and perfectioii 
of human forms. Ancient < Borne imitated Grecian institutions, but her 
Gladiators and Heroes, although fully deserving their &me, never equalled 
the conflate Greek Gymnasiums. With the &11 of Borne the last traces 
of ancient Gymnastics disappeared aad only centuries after, when the tribes 
of the Germanic and Gallic races had won them a beloved home, do we 
discover in their tonraaraents some resemblance to ancient Gymfiaafics 
The revival and success of Gymnastics in Germany, Prussia, France and 
England were next traced. 

The first American Gymnasium was the New York GymnasUeal Acad- 
emy, which was followed ia Dec. 1857, by a Gymnasium attached to the 
Miami University at Oxford, Ohio, under the direction of Bomler and 
Ghristin-^both Germans. The extensive Union of Gymnaats, cidled the 
'* Sociale Turnerbaad, " now number over 140 different associations, many 
of which have schools connected with their gymnasiams in which general 
instrui^ion in all branches is given, as ia our Union Schools. 

In referring to the different kinds of Gymnastic exercises, the report 
strongly advocated the prevailing continental plan of extensive apparatus, 
fixed and movable, including also namerousj^ee exercises, as the prefera- 
ble one, all others being regarded as subordinate. 'We quote the language 
of so mnch of the report as relates to Free Gymnastics: 

And further, I cannot forbear to mention the impression that some of 
the late performances of the so called free Gymnastics, or those limited to 
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> tlnple »ppMrfttis, My a ttlek or rod, riagt or beoB bogs, ete., node 
vpon me Md oo dosbt upon otkert, who koew m better ; for lOToiontMily 
I tboQght of tbe ezbitoretiBg hsitetioBS of ladiM dasoet, tbe perfomMi- 
eee or tbe Itellaa Bnfboi Md tbe dktortieM of tbe Hiadoeteaic Coa* 
jarer, act to oieatkMi tbe nodera teHati^a of tbe tports of oar colored 
bretbrea. Howerer little of real atttaet hea e t i or satiefiietioa tbese eacer- 
eieee nay poseess or iapart to tbe oateider, tbey may eCitt form tbe TOiy 
dedderatam for tbe iaitiated. Tbere ia eertaialy a marked dUtereaee batvteD 
eidistbeaies aad tbese littler exercises, dace tbe ezecatioa of graeeM aad 
pleaaiag moTomeats, aec« mpaaied by a soag of bappy hnmma YOiees« c«a- 
trasts perceptibly witb tbeb« oamelesa ooavalsioas to tbe barmoaial aeoords 
of tbe loTdy bass-dram. 

I bare beea iayited to Joia sacb exercises, being told, that I weald be 
seised by some kiad of magnetic impalse to do my best ; bat tbe disbe- 
lieyfag Thomas failed; oeitber the modem table-rappeca or spiritaal trampet- 
players aor tbese Oymaastie Troabadoars of modem date gained access to 
my admimtioB. I am of tbe opiaioB that aieteor like, tbey will disappear 
from tbe boriaoB of oar ealighteaed bnt earaest age with a moamfal 
eadeace of the bass-dram. 

As a reason why gymnastic exercises generally ind notsoeb aa extensive 
iatrodactieB aad execvtioaia oar American schools aad inslitates as ia 
these of the old coatiaent, I mast allade to the indomitable spirit of 
Yoang-America. Only by a strict compliaace to the aecessarify rigid 
rales and regnlatlons for Gymnastic exerdses, tbese can prodaee proper 
resahs. Military discipline, qaiet, aad abore all regalarityiaattea|aaee, 
are inseparable from systematic instractioa in Oymaastics. Tbe adrocates 
of persnasire means, tbe mild diedpliaariaas, may find more occadoa of 
witnessing the fallacy of their method in tbe ^fymrnmrnn^ when with tbe 
excited mascalar aad aenrons system, the nacoaqaered bat allared spirit of 
evil gets ar6Qsed, than in aay ether place. 

Ia Earope physical training, ia its fallest meaning, is no more aa experi- 
ment. It has become a firmly settled valaable branch of edacatton. The 
same we can say of as, in all sach places where a fair test coald be had ; 
bat maeh needs to be done yet. Let as hare some soeh exerdses, whether 
they be with dabs, rods, dnmbbells, beaabags or free exercises, since all 
plans haye the same end in view, bat let tbe most complete, fixed appa- 
ratos be the alUmate of oar wishea 

With as in Toledo, where we are proyided by the liberality of oar School 
Board and City Fathers with a Gymnasiam, based apoa Jabn's plan of ex- 
tensiye fixed and moyable apparatus, Gymaastics have passed the period 
of experiment and occapy that podtion worthy their importance. The ex- 
citement of the first term and the stagnation of the second, led to the pros- 
peroas condition of oar present dasses of boys aad girls, who are both 
strong advocates of fixed i^paratas and whose nambers are swelli&g witb 
eyery sabseqaent term. 
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Mr. Harding, Baperi&tendent of the CSneiBnati achools, was invited to give 
Ml account of gymnastics in the Cincinnati schools. The sjstem was introdnced 
into those schools about three y%$n ago, and a teacher appointed for the purpose. 
The experiment had proyed highlj saceessftiL With regard to the report, he ad- 
nutted tiiat if an entire set of fixed appamtns eoold be obtained that sjrstem is 
the best, bnt it is almo^ impossible to obtain gHmnd andothw fiMtfities for each 
appanita& Therefore, although Free Gymnastics do noilbrm the very best sys- 
tem, still it is better to have those than nothtng, and in the case ot.mosi large 
cities it is redttetd to that alternative. Free Qymnaslics are of great valne in 
fbrmittg .the habit of body in the yonng, althongh, perhaps, of bnt little benefit 
to adnlts who frames are already fiurmed and hardened. The eicperiment of 
Free Gymnastics has proved a decided success in the sehook of Cincinnati 
The children enter into the exercise with considerable aest tboogh this depends, in 
some extent, on the interest taken by the teachers in the matter. A number of 
the pofHls have been materially benefitted in health by these ezerdoes. Some 
parents object to these exercises because the clothes are torn. Let them tear. 
They have no bosiness to be so tight that the arms cannot be raised. 

In reply to a question as to the introduction of Free Gymnastios in country 
•ehook where there is plenty of room, and Cadlities for open exercise, he 
elaimedthat Free Gymnastic a in schools are staU necessary fi>r the purpose of 
symmetrically developing the body, whaeh can only be done by a 9^9ttm of 
exerciser 

Ifr. Hopkinson, of Cleveland, was of the opinion that light Gymnastios would 
not pass away nntil we could find something bettsr. We have tried the new 
Gymnastkss long enough here to satisfy us that it is a good thing. Miltory ex- 
ercises will help the boys, but we cannot give them to the girls* We must dis- 
cipline our pupib in exercises whi^ they can teke together. 

Hethooght in developing the mental powers it was often done at the expense 
of the j^ysical, especially with girls; that not one-half of them had the health 
and strength that their moth^ probably had. As fw the drum spoken of in 
the report, he thought there was musie in it, bnt we need not use the drum ; we 
could use the piano for we must have musia He thought we should place Gym- 
nastics on the same footing as other studies, and give it its time just as any other 
tedtation and mark in that as in any other recitation. He thought tlmt the 
light Gymnastics was one of the greatest reforms introduced into the Cleveland 
schools since he had been connected with them. 

[By referring to the proceedings, it will be seen that this subject waa referred 
to a committee who spedally commended Free Gymnastics lor schools. In the 
npper grades of onr schools Idghi Gymnastics are mnch preferable to the Free, 
and can be readily adopted. In our judgment a system of physical training 
which is hi^y commended by so many of the first scholars and physicians of 
the oonatry shooid have not been ridiculed in the repori^-Eo.] 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
OHIO TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Clstslavd, Tn«td*7, Jime 80, lB5a 

The 15th tMWuA mtedng of the Ohio Stote Te«chtn' Auoeiatioii wm held 
in the High School Hall on Eoclid street, Cleveluid, pnmantto the reedmlion 
adopted at Mt. Vernon, Jnlj 2d, 1862. 

The Anocindim was called to order at 10 A. 11, Tneeday, Jnne 30, 1863, E 
S. White, Eiq., ot Oolambiu, Preadent, in the chair. 

In eoaseqaenoe of the abeence of the Secretary, SamnelA. BtttlB,jr., of 
CincinDati, waa elected to fill the poaitioa. MeienL & S. Cotton, of j3andiukj^ 
and M. G. Simkir.B, of Cineinnati, were elected aieiatants, and B. B. McVay, of 
Bacynu, Treasarer pro twk 

The ezercieet were opened with prayer bj Ber; O. N. Hartehom, of Mt. Union 
College. 

Dr. Maynatd, of Cleveland, in behalf ot the Board of Edacalion, the teaeli- 
enand dtizenB of Cleveland, extended to the Aaeociatiim a hearty welcome, to 
which addreee, at the reqneet of the President, John Hanoodc, 9i Cincinnati, 
happily responded. 

The first Vice President, Eli T. Tappan, of Gncinnatd, then took the chaii: 
A few minntes were devoted to the enrolling of delegates, after which the Presi- 
dent proceeded to deliver the Inavgural Address. 

At the conclusion. Dr. A. D. Lord, of Columbos, moved that the three points 
allnded to in the President's address be referred to conmiitlees. The first two, 
Edncational Literature and Teachers Institutes to a committee of three; and 
the third, County Superintendents, to another, which motion prevailed. 

John Hancock, of Cincinnatii, then moved the appointment of a committee 
of three to report a series of resolntions, which shall refiect the sentiments of 
the teachers of the State npon National affisira Caoied nnanimoosly. The 
chair postponed the annonncement of the several committees vntil afiemoon. 

W. liitchell, of Mi Vernon, Chairman of the Executive Committee, then 
announced the order of exercises £[>r the afternoon, and on motion the Associa- 
tion adjourned. 

AFTBKNOOK 1K8SI0K. 

The Association was called to order at 2 o'clock, and miscellaneous business 
occupied tha first half hour. 

R W. Stevenson, of Norwalk, read a petition from the citizens of that place, 
askiug the Association to devise some method of bringing the idle and ignorant 
children who will not attend school, into the schools. 

The petition was referred to a committee of three, consisting of W. N. Ed- 
wards, of Troy, Daniel Hoogh, <^ Cincinnati, Beuben McMilkn, of Youngs- 
town, to report some plan of action. 

Mr. Mills, of Ashland, moved that all ladies who aie delegates to the Asso- 
ciation be granted railroad certificates by the Secretary without procuring a 
certificate of membership. After considerable discossion the motion was canned. 

The Vice President, EU T. Tappan, then toc^ the chair and announced ihe 
following committees : 
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On EdncatioDal Literature: W. D.HenUe, of Lebanoii, B. W. SterensQii, of 
Norwalk, J. P. Hole, of Akron. 

On Teachers' InstitateB : M. F. Cowdery, of Sandnsky, T. R SuUot, of Frank- 
lin Mills, Edwin Eegal, of Hopedale. 

On Covnty Superintendents: Jl D. Lord, ci €<^mbQS, A* J. Bickoff, of 
Cincinnati, T. W. Harrey, of Maasllon. 

On National Afbirs: Jokn Haneoek, of Gineinnati, H. T. Brown, of Toksdo^ 
Q. S. Ormsby, of Xenia. 

E. T. Tappan, of Cincinnati, then pxesented a report upon Military Instrvo- 
tion in tlie schools. 

The report was discussed by John Haneook, M. F. Cowdery, W. G. Gallia, 
and 0. N. Hartshorn. Upon motion of W. D. Henkle, of Lebanon, the report 
was referred to a committee of three. 

An invitation from the Cleveland Libraiy AssooiatiOB, plaeing their looma 
and papers at the disposal of the Association, wa« received, and the thanka of 
the Association were returned. 

Andrew J. Bickoff, of Cincinnati, offered the following resdntion : 

Be9olv€dt That this Association eunestly seoond the reeommoidatieii^ie- 
ported to have been made by the Executive Committee of the Military Acaden^ 
at West Point for this year, to the effect that the *' appointment of Cadets for 
West Point and the Naval Academy be hereafter determined by the examina- 
tion of all candidates from the dis^ct from which an a|^ntmeiit ia to be 
made." 

The resolatiou wa^ adopted. 

Mr. Bickoff then offered the foUowiBg reeolalion: 

Beiolvedf That this Association be divided into seattons for Ihe nlore timv- 
ough consideration of topics. That each section may take into consideratioii, 
subjects which they may prefer, and which will be different from those considered 
by the others. 

The resolution was referred to the Executive Committee with instructions to 
report during the meeting. 

B. W. Stevenson, of Norwalk, made a report upon the Examination of Teach- 
ers, proposing a change in the number and manner of examination& 

Adjourned until 8 o'clock, P. M. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Association met in the First Baptist Church, in the evening. 

The discussion on Mr. Stevenson's report occupied the first half hour. Messn. 
Hole, Dickerson, Mitchell and Thompson, participated in the debate. The re- 
port was referred to the committee on County Superintendentt. " . 

Bev. F. Merrick, President of the Ohio Wesleyan University, was then in- 
troduced, and delivered the Annual Addre8& Ailer which the Association ad- 
journed until 9 o'clock A. M. Wednesday. 

WEDNESDAY — MORNING SESSION. 

Olbteland, July 1, 1863. 
The Association convened at 9 o'clock in the Hall of the High School The 
proceedings began with prayer by Bev. F. Merrick, of Delawara 
The President then announced the following committee on E. T. Tappan'a 
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tonieiilwylBilnwIkNK Mmob D. VmAet, of CfaMiMMli, 8. & OoUob, 
of Sandoskj, X H. Bliodes, of Hbmm. 

& W. Eodi» of Toledo^ tennad % wport upon Phjticftl Tmaingin Seiiool& 

I^BiMi Hwdiag, of Ciiietniiafti, at the ra q^ agt of Ao PiMSdoat, gave a brief 
•eeoQni of the ffyitem of Free GyBoaetiee as foU o w e d in Ae edNwlt of CSn- 
duiati, reoommeiiding ite adoptaoii in tlw laige towne of the State. 

Mr. Hopkiiifoa, of Clevelaad, added aiev remarks in &vor of light gymoastica 

On motioo the lalgeot waa lelerred fo a eommitlee, to deviie a plan for the 
gOMral introdnetien ofgymnastici in the edMioUi The chair appointed the fol- 
lowing geatleoen to eontdtnte te committee: Bev. £. Oooper, of Monroe, 
I^man Hatdiag,of Cincinnati, Dr. T. Sterling, of Cleveland. 

Dr. A. D. Lord, of Golvmboe, wae introdoeed and delivered an addrea. en- 
titied *" Twenty-Five Tean in the School* of Ohio." He reviewed the hiatory 
of Bdncalional progrMs in the Stote, beginning with Ae ordinance of 1787. 

W. Mitohril, of lit Vernon, Chaitmaa of the Bzeontive Committee^ then re- 
ported inlavorof Mr. BickoflTB plan of dividing Ihe Amociation into eeotiottt. 

The report of the committee wae adopted, aad A. J. Bicfcoff waa re^nesled by 
the Aaeoewlion to write a detailed plMi for the organisation of aection% and 
TCport the aame to the Ezecative Committee for the enaoing year. 

John Hancock then read a paper on Mocal Cnltore, which had been handed 
to him lo be paeoented to the AaeodationY by a gentleman deeply intereated m 
the ednoatkmal affairs of the State. The paper waa refened to Mr. Hancock to 
report npon at the next annual meeting. 

» The Chairman of the Exeentive Committee then annonnced that the mem- 
hers of ikm Aaaodation were invited to an entertainment in Chi^in'a Hall this 
evening. The invitation waa accepted withoat diacnaaion. 
▲murooM aiaaiov. 

The Amociation aaaemUed at2 o'clock. The committeea to whom were re- 
ftrred the aobjectabrooght before the Aaaodation, not being ready to report, 
miaoellaneooa boaineea waa called ibr. 

Dr. Catlin ofoed the following reeolotion handed him by a lady : 

ReBoioedf That thia Aaaodation respectfully calla the attention of the fioarda 
of Edncation to the great diaparitv in tne wagea of gentlemen and lady tead&ers, 
and eameady recommenda that tlie wagea of the latter be so increased aa to 
make their compensation adequate to the proportion of labor performed by 
them. 

The reaoktion waa referred to a committee conaisting of Dr. W. C Catiin, 
Bev. 0. K. Hartshorn, X H Reed. 

The committee to whom was referred so much of the President's Inaugural 
as idates to the subject of educational literature, reported the following reso- 
lutions: 

Resolved,^ That this Association considers that a wide circulation of works 
upon education, whether of standard or periodical character, would tend to 
elevate the teachers, and through them die schools of the State. 

Beschftd^ That the school examiners of the State, upon whom depends the 
condition of our schools, more than upon any other school officers, should use 
the excellent opportunity offered them in the transaction of their duties to ex- 
lend the circulation of periodicals and standard worki for education, by calling 
the attention of applicants for certificates to these valuable aids to the teacher. 
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Rnbhtdy ThtA our 8tete IMIooftd^nftl Jmurmil bag never been more i>t»etf> 
cal, and therefore never more deserving the patronage and stady of teacners of 
the State than at present 

Eesolvedy That the editor of the Educational MontKly be reonested to give 
from time to time short reviews of sncb edncational works as hetninks most de- 
serving the Btadf of teachers. 

Reaolvedj That n^ile oor own State Educational periodical deserves onr first 
attention, we should do all in our power to extend the circulation of other good 
educational journals, and most of all Barnard's American Journal of ££ca- 
tion, the great embodiment of the educational spirit-of our Nation. 

The report of the committe^was adopted. ^ 

G. H. Twiss, of Columbus, then oflfered a series of resolutions appertaining 
to the State School Commissioner. Ailer considerable debate they were Udd 
upon the table. 

Moses T. Brown, of Toledo, then read an address npon ''Beading aa a Rne 
Ar*". 

A recess of fifteen minutes waa taken, after which Andrew J. Bickoff deliv- 
ered his report on '* The True Course of Studj for our District Schoola" 

Hon. Harv^ Bice, of Cleveland, gave, at the request of the President, a brief 
account of the Industrial School of Cleveland. ^ 

Mr. Tappan moved that a Committee of five be appotnted to nominate officers, 
fbr the coming year. The chair appointed the following as the Committee on 
Nominations: Eli T. Tappan, of Cincinnati, R W. Stevenson, of Norwalk, L. 
M. Oviatt, of Cleveland, T. C. CEjine, Cincinnati, G. H. Twiss, Colombua 

On motion the Association adjourned until half-past seven, P. M. 

■VEKIKO SBBStOK. 

llie Association reassembled at 7} o'clock in the first Baptist Church. 

Mr. Mitchell moved that the Association meet at 8 o' clock to-morrow morning 
and that it continue in session nntB all the business shall be finished. Carried. 

John Hancock, Chairman of the Committee on National Aflkirs, then re- 
ported the following: 

Your Committee beg leave to present the following report: 

WhereaSf Our beloved country is now engaged in a terrific struggle for ex- 
istence, and all that we hold dear is in peril, it becomes every citizen to define 
distincthr his position ; and wherecu we as teachers feel and fireely accept onr 
^are of the grave responsibilities devolving upon us in these momentous times 
as instructors of youth, we declare to all men cur principles in the fdlowing 
Besolutions: 

Besolvedf That we look upon the present infernal rebellion as an issue thrust 
npon our country by a savage barbarism, warring against all Chose influences 
that preserve society from anarchy; as a contest of slavery against freedom, of 
Ignorance against enlightment, of a practical infidelity against religion, of a 
terrible despotism against the rights of humanity. 

Resolvedf That in this war against the rights of man our sympathies and 
our whole hearts are with our government, and that we will uphold and defend 
that government in its efforts to put down this rebellion as &r as in us lies ; and 
that we execrate a trutor wherever found. 

JRes oZved, That as an earnest of the sincerity of onr present decTarationa, 
we point wiib. patriotic pride to those who have gone from our profession to the 
fiela as Generals, as Colonels, as Captains, and above all as private aoldien. 
They have never been found wanting in the hour of trial and danger. Many 
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c^ them Wye come back to as Bcmred witk lu»onlile wonnda; naiiy of oar 

best beloved fill a soldiers sacred grave. 

Resolved^ That to all our soldiers everywhere whose bosoms are a living wall 
between ns and danger we send onr wannest and holiest sympathies and for 
their escape from the deadly perils that sarronsd them we ofier onr prayers to 
that Omnipotence in whose eyes the triumphs of the right is preciona 

Patriotic speeches on the state of the country were made by Messrs. Hancock, 
Brown, Cooper, and Hartshorn. 

The report was unanimously adopted every delegate standing. The association 
then adjourned. ^ 

THUB8DAT xoBXiKa maiov. 

The Association met at 8 o'clock. On motion a committee was af^nted to 
receive proposals for the place of the next meeting. 

Mr. Harvey in behalf of the Committee, to whom had been referred the sub- 
ject of County siipervision, reported orally that the Committee recommended no 
action upon the subject during the present state of our national aifeun. The re- 
port was received. 

The same Committee commended ihe many valuaUe suggestions in Mr 
Stevens' Report on the Examination of Teachers but were not prepared to apl 
prove of the plan proposed. They recommended the reference of the above 
subject to a special committee with instructions to report at the next meeting 
Beport adopted. 

Mr. fikiliot, in behalf of the Committee, submitted the following report on 
Teachers' In^tntes: 

(See first page of this muaber.— kd.) 

The report was adopted as embodying the views ot the Associaticm. 

Mr. Edwards, in behalf of the Committee, on the Norwalk Petition in refer- 
ence to truancy reported that the Committee had not had time to perfect any 
plan and recommended that the President, E. R White, be requested to draft a 
petition upon the subject to the Legislature, and that he be authorised to der 
ignate teachers and friends of education in the different counties of the State 
to aid in procuring signatures to said petition. 

Mr. White objected to ^e report as it placed too much labor and responsi- 
bility upon him. 

The propriety of attempting to remove the evil of truancy by law was then ^ 
discussed at considerable length by Messrs. Tappan, White, Hough, Edwards, 
McMillen, Oviatt, Hancock and Regal 

Mr. Regal ofiered the following as a substitute to the report 

Resolved, That the Committee be instructed to prepare, or cause to be pre- 
pared, a series of tracts on the evils of truancy, tardiness, and kindred evils, 
which afflict the schools, and through them the social and moral well-being of 
the State, and through the aid of teachers and friends of education in each 
county to disseminate them as widely as possible throughout the State. 

On motion of Mr. Tappan, the whole subject was referred to a committee of 
five, the President, E. E. White, being Chairmaa 

W.N.Edwards, Troy; Reuben McMillen, Youngstown; Lyman Harding, 
Cincinnati and — ; were appointed by the chair on said Committee. 

J. K. Pickett, of Alliance; moved that the President of the Association be er- 
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qnested to fbrnisli a copy of Ms laatignral Address for pablicatton irith the pro- 
ceedings. Carried. 

M. D. Parker, of Ginciniiati, offered the fbllowing resolutions; n 

1. Resolved^ That all the county examiners and teachers be remiested to 
furnish to the Secretary of this Assooiation a roll of honor wl^ich shall embrace 
the names of all those teachers in their several counties whom they know to 
have volunteered in the service of the national army. 

2d. Resolved, That a committee be appointed on Obituaries, whose duty shall 
be to make out from the list furnished by the examiners a roll of honor embra- 
cing the names of all those teachers who have been killed in battle or who by 
wounds or disease contracted in the service, have been disabled from the further 
duties of a soldier; this roll to be a part of the permanent records of the As- 
sociation, and to be read from year to year at the annual meetings. All exam- 
iners and others are hereby requested to designate upon thmr lists the names of 
all such as are contemplated in this resolution* Adopted. 

Mr. Parker was appointed said Ck>mmittea 

Mr. Twiss then moved that the Gathcart resolutions be taken from the table. 
Carried. 

In order that he might modify them so as to make them unobjectionable to 
the members of the Association^ he asked leave to withdraw the original resolu- 
tioQS. The request was granted. He then moved the adoption of the following 
resolutions : 

Besolvedy That it is the duty of this Convention to do all in its power to 
protect and preserve the honor and reputation of the Public School system of the 
State in all its official relations. 

^ Resolved, That we have heard with deep mortification and regret, accusa- 
tions of intemperance and immorality charged upon our State School Com- 
missioner; and as those charges have never been satisfactorily refuted, but are 
generally believed to be irue, his future usefulness has been impared, if not de- 
stroyed. 

Resolved, therefore, That the teachers of the public schools of Ohio do 
urge upon Mr. Cathcart to contradict all such accusationSyif not true, and en- 
ter actively and earnestly upon the labors of his office, and we will pledge him 
our most hearty support and co-operation; but if he is unable to do this, we as 
eiarnestly urge him to resign and give the people of Ohio an opportunity to elect 
a man whose moral rectitude shall be above suspicion, and whose ability to dis- 
diarge the duties of this high oiBce shall be unquest^oaed. 

Mr. Twiss stated that he had introduced the resolutions with no personal or 
party feeling whatever, but from a clear sense of duty, and for the interests of 
the schools. 

Mr. Tappan moved that the resolutions be indefinitely postponed. Lost. 

Mr. Tappan then moved to strike out of the third resolution all that part be- 
ginning with the word " but. '* The motion was carried, and the resolutions as 
amended were adopted. 

The Committee on Nominations reported the following names: 

For President — Charles S. Boyce, Norwalk. 

Vice-Presidents.— M. T. Brown, Toledo; T. W. Harvey, Massillon; Edward 
Regal, Hopedale. 

Secretary— S. A. Norton, Cleveland. 

Treasurer — Daniel Hough, Cincinnati 

Auditor — Samuel Findlay, Columbus. 
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BK^eoUTe CoiBmittM*-Wi]]i*ai MHeWD, Mt YeTmrn; A. J. Biekoi; CSb- 
eioiiAti; E. E. White, Colnmlms; W. D. Henkle, LebaaoB; R B. McYax, 
BncjnB; & MeMilkD, Toucrtova ; L W. Andrew^ Muiette. 

FiBMM CkmimittM— Fim fif« of th* £xecatif« CmmitteiL 

The report wm adopted and the nondneee deeleied eleeted 

Mr. Bickoff then moved the election of delegates to the National Teachen' 
Anodatien at Chicaga The foUovring gentlemen and ladies were elected. 

Eli T. Tappan, A. J. Bickol^ E. E White, Charles a Bo^ce, Mr. Coopei^ of 
Monroe, W. D. Henkle, of Lebanon, Wm. Garter,cf Ddaware, M. J. Oatman, of 
Painesnlle, L M Onatt, of develand, Prea Hartshorn, Prea Merrick, J. H: 
Rhodes, Lyman Harding, of Cincinnati, M. F. Cowdery, of Sandosky, Miss Jane 
M Babbit^ Miss N. Shetrard, of SteabenWUe, T. £. Snliot 

After a short recess, the Assodatton listened to a i^iort on Olject Lessons 
by A. G. Hopkinson, of Cleveland. No action wns taken in regard to the 
xepoctk 

Mr. Parker Chairmen of the Committee on Mifituy Instniction reported as 
MlMTs: 

B9s6ivedf That a thorough system of phjsieal tretning in oar sdiools tends 
to develop bodily stre^[th and activity, to preserve health, to create habits of 
prompt and exact obedience, and the power to act in concert with others^ 
all of which are needful in the education of men whose duty it may be to bear 



Resolvtdf That the physical ezerciaes of boys from twelve to sixteen years of 
age should include the facings, marchings, and company evolutions of military 
tactics, the manual of arms being included. It is not recommended to make 
this a constant exercise with boys of this age, but it should be the mm of 
Trustees and Directors to (^ve boys before they attain the age of sixteen years, 
some knowledge as stated m these resolutiona 

Be$alvedf That the laws should provide for the instruction of ell boys be- 
tween the aees of sixteen and twenty years in all those dudes of the common 
soldier whicn can be well taught except on the battlefield. 

Besolvedt That the State of Ohio ought to m^ntain at least one College 
where Military Science may be taught with the advantages of military practice 
and discipline. 

Mr. White asked whether this militaiy inslmction was to be made a part of the 
instmction of the schools and to be paid for out of the school fnnd ? It was 
answered that the resolutions make no recommendation in regard to the manner 
in which such instruction should be given or paid for. 

The resolutions were adopted. 

The Committee on the place of the next meeting made a report, and Toledo 
was selected for the next annual meeting. 

Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee on Physical Training, submitted the 
following resolutions as the report of the Committee. 

Reiolved, That gymnastic training should be introduced into all the schools 
of the State and made as indespensable in the daily routine of duties as the 
other exercises of the school-room. 

Resolved, That Free Gymnastic exercises calculated to secure a symmetrical 
development of the body, may be made successful without any loss of time or 
progr^ on the part of the pupils in their attainments, and that teachers by the 



use of ft cheap manaal wUl find so dif&oallf in awftkening interest in thie indii- 
pensable branch of Education. 

The report waa adopted. 

Mr. Mitchell, Chairman of the Execntive Oommittee, then made his report 
statiDg that there was a balance of $218 in the treasarj after paying the ex- 
penses of the meeting, and that there were no debts outstanding against the 
Association. 

The report was cAserfnllj accepted. 

Mr. Parker offered the following resolution, which was carried. 

Resolved, That we the teachers of the State of Ohio have had in our re- 
ception by the teachers and citizens of Oleyeland— onr warm welcome to their 
homes and £unily circles — a bright and beautiful example of christian hospi- 
talt^. ^ We cannot depart from this beautiful city without publiclj testifying 
our living appreciation of their kindness which will always be most gratefully 
remembered. 

Mr. Harding, in behalf of the Cincinnati delegation, retomed heartfelt thanks 
lor the kindness shown them. Mr. Twiss did likewise in behalf of the Colnoi« 
bas delegation. 

A vote of thanks was also extended to the Board of Edncation for the nee 
of High School Hall, to the Fifst Baptist Congregation for the nae of the 
Church, and to those Railroads in the State wMeh proposed to retnm delegi^es 
free of charga 

On motion of Mr. Hancock, the President, E. E. White, was thanked for 
tiie able manner in which he had presided over the deliberations of the Aj« 
sociation. 

In the midst of these congratulations and dianks, L. M Ovialt and S. A. 
Norton, of Cleveland, announced that they had made arrangements for a 
Lake excursion at two o'clock P. M, on the steamer '* Northern Star." 

After the singing of the Doxology, the E^sident declared the Fifteenth An- 
nual Meeting of the Association adjourned. 

SAMUEL A. BUTTS, Jr., Secretary Pro tern. 
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In arranging onr work for July we set aside the third week of the month 
for the editing of this number, an arrangement which the notable John 
Morgan saw fit to interfere with mnch to oar inconyenience and to his own 
grief. We hare the honor to belong to the brave militia, and, of coarse, 
to hear the call of oar patriotic Oovemor was to obej. We dropped the 
qaill and took np — a tin cap aad blanket and repaired to Camp Chase. 
Having an engagement at Ypsilanti, Michigan, on the 22d inst., we were 
obliged to postpone editorial daties until the last of the month. 

OnowDSD Out. — Onr news items, notices of books, schools, etc., are crowded 
out We will make good the deficiency next month. Oor contributors also 
must be patient We also postpone an abstract of Dr. Lord's address until 
•est month. 
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THE CLBVBLAND MEETING. 

We devote »U of oar space tliU month to the proceedings of the recent 
meeting of the Association at Clereland. It waa probablj the largest and most 
important meeting held in the history of this bod/. Between fire hundred and 
six hundred teachers and friends of edacation were present Cincinnati sent 
ap a delegation of oyer fifty teachers; Mt Vernon twenty-three; and Colnmbas 
fifteen. Nearly eyery prominent teacher on the Reserve was present We were 
pleased to see oar Colleges, Seminaries and Academies so largely represented. 

The exercises were characterized by great earnestness and gravity. The stir- 
ring and sublime issues involved in the terrific straggle of the nation for integ- 
rity and existence, seemed to impart new interest and importance to the canse 
of edacation. The addresses and reports were, on the whole, able and instract- 
iva The reports were exceedingly valuable on account of their practical char- 
acter. 

We were somewhat disappointed in the jmall amoant of time devoted to the 
discussion of professional topics. About twenty minutes on Gymnastics, a half 
hour OB Military Instroction, and a half boar on Mr. Stevenson's repoct^on the 
Kxamination of Teachers, constitute the time thas used in a session lasting two 
days and a hal£ This result wA due in part to the fullness and length of the 
reports, to the number of important subjects incidentally introduced, and also to 
the derangement of the programme by appropriating an entire evening to pat- 
riotic speeches on the State of the oountry. Mr. HopkiiyK>n's excellent report 
on Object Teaching was thus crowded among the closing exercises of the ses- 
sion without any opportunity for those interested In the subject to interchange 
views upon it We think, however, that even tho&e most interested in professional 
subjects went away fully compensated for this disappointment. 

Although the resolution mania broke out on one or two occasions, very little 
time was wasted in frivolous debate. The speeches on the varioas resohitions 
discoised were brief and pointed. The number of papers read and the :imount 
of business dispatched on Thursday morning will satlsry, we think, the great- 
est admii er of speed and promptness. 

The success of the meeting is largely due to Capt Mitchell, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, whose efforts to make the exercises interesting and profi- 
table were untiring. His re-election assures us of a similar treat next year. 

The teachers and citizens of Cleveland left nothing undone necessary to pro- 
mote the happiness and comfort of the teachers in attendance. The arrange- 
ments for supplying ladles with accommodations in the homes of citizens were 
admirable. The courteous attentions of Messrs. Norton and Hunt, of the local 
committee, won the gratitude and esteem of all who had the honor of sharing 
the hospitality of the citizens. 

At the conclusion of the session on Wednesday evening, the teachers and citi- 
zens of Cleveland invited the members of the Association to a sumptuous en- 
tainment provided for them at Chapin's Hall. The occasion was a delightfiil 
one. The table, the music and the ladies were rich, delicious, sweet and beau- 
tifalt— he reader may mate nouns and adjectives according to his taste. 

On Thursday afternoon between two and three hundred gentlemen and ladies 
enjoyed a fine boat ride on the Lake, returning in time for the evening teaias* . 
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TWENTY-FIVE TEARS IN THE SCHOOLS OP OHIO. 

4 BY A. D. LORD. 

[The following is an outline of an address upon this subject delivered 
before the Ohio Teachers' Association at Olereland, July 1, 1863. — Ed.] 

My personal acquaintance with the schools of the State com- 
menced in the fall of 1887. That year may perhaps be regarded 
as the era of a great awakening of interest in the cause of popu« 
lar education in this, and in several other States. The principal 
agency in awakening that agency here, was the active efforts of 
the intelligent members of the College of Teachers, an educa- 
tional society formed in Cincinnati in 1881, which by its discus- 
sions and the publication of its reports and addresses, had aroused 
public attention to the necessity of an improvement in our system 
of common school instruction. 

Through its efforts the Legislature had been induced to appro- 
priate $500 to enable Prof. Stowe, of Lane Seminary, who visited 
Europe in 1836, to make an examination of the Prussian and 
other European systems of education. In accordance with a reso- 
lution of that Association, a State Educational Convention was 
held in Columbus in December, 1836, for the purpose of bringing 
influences in favor of this cause to bear more directly upon the 
17 
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Legislature. Among other changes in the existing school system, 
this Convention urged the importance of creating the office of 
Superintendent of Common Schools. The subject was immedi- 
ately considered, and in March 1837, the office was created, and 
Mr. Samuel Lewis appointed Superintendent. He entered at 
once upon his duties; the energy with which he labored for the 
next three years, may be inferred from the fact that, though he 
was compelled to travel mainly on horseback, during 1837 he 
visited forty county seats and three hundred schools, trav- 
eling more than 1,200 miles ; in 1838 he visited sixty-five coun- 
ties, (all but ten,) delivered addresses in each, visited schools and 
studied their condition, and the views and wishes of the people. 

Let us endeavor to ascertain, as nearly as may be, the condition 
of the State and of the means of education in 1837, and contrast 
them with our present circumstances. Our population was then 
about 1,200,000, and the wealth of the State was estimated at 
$100,000,000. The Ohio Canal was finished, and some other pub- 
lic improvements, but no railroads or telegraph lines existed. 
There were ten colleges instructing, in their regular classes, about 
600 students ; up to that time they had all graduated about 450. 
A few Female Seminaries were teaching some 300 pupils. We 
have no data in regard to the value of the buildings or the grounds 
of these Institutions, or the amount of their endowments ; but the 
whole number of books in their libraries, as represented, was only 
about 12,000, and, including the society libraries, was less than 
20,000 volumes. The number of school districts in the State was 
ascertained by Mr. Lewis to be 7,748 ; of these only 4,378, or a 
a little more than one-half, had school-houses of any kind; very 
many of these were reported to be worth not more than $10 each, and 
not one-third of all in the State could be valued at $50 each. 
The whole were worth only about $500,000. During that year 
scholars were taught about three months each in 4,336 of these 
districts; besides these, there were 2,175 private schools, 
making a total of 6,511. The number of children and youth be- 
tween 4 and 21 years was estimated at a little less than 500,000 ; 
the number enrolled in the schools was 227,815, who were taught 
by 7,962 teachers, to whom the sum of $465,738 was paid. 

The following statistics of schools, etc., for the year 1862, are 
taken, mainly, from the excellent Report of the School Commis* 
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sioner for that year: There are now 20 colleges, employing 100 
professors and tutors, and instructing in their classes about 1,200; 
the number graduating annually is about 200, and the whole num- 
ber graduated from all is about 3,000. The value of their build- 
ings, etc., is, at least, |1,000,000, and of their endowments, 
$760,000 ; their libraries number 100,000 volumes, and their 
apparatus is worth more than $50,000. Twenty-three Female 
Colleges, or Seminaries, reported, (in all but two of which the 
course of study occupies four years) ; these employed over 200 
teachers; instructed in regular classes 1,736; in partial and pre- 
paratory course 1,169; graduated last year 191, and have 
graduated 2,652 ; they have buildings, etc., worth $876,000, other 
endowments, $80,000; and have over 27,000 volumes in their 
libraries, and $18,000 worth of apparatus. 

The whole number of Public Schools is 15,152, of which 144 
are High Schools; these were taught' an average of six months. 
The number of school houses is 10,422, and their value 
$4,649,903 — an average of about $450, though they vary in value 
from $50 to $50,000. The number of youth, enumerated was 
920,890, enrolled 723,669, in average dail^ attendance 433,142 ; 
there were employed 21,390 teachers, who were paid $1,900,878. 
The whole sum expended for these schools was over $2,500,000. 
To this may be added, to complete our comparison, that the popu- 
lation of our State is now about 2,400,000, and our wealth, at 
least, $1,200,000,000 ; thus while our people have doubled, our 
wealth has increased more than ten-fold, since 1837. 

To return to the schools, of 1837, it would not be easy tp give 
any adequate idea of their condition, without comfortable or de- 
cent school-houses, with poorly qualified and inexperienced 
teachers, the entire absence of suitable school-books, rendering 
any proper classification of scholars impossible ; and the lack of 
acquaintance, on the part of the people, with the capabilities of a 
good school system, preventing them from feeling that confidence 
in the organization and administration of the system, so necessary 
to its success. Still, by the efforts of Mr. Lewis and others, an 
excellent school law was enacted early in March, 1838. This 
created a school fund of $200,000, imposed a county tax of two 
mills, made county auditors and township clerks, respectively, 
county and township superintendents of schoob; and, in addition 
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to many other improyements^ made the office of saperintendent 
p^rmanenty providing he should be elected for a term of five 
years, and should edit an educational paper to be published 
monthly, at the expense of the State, and circulated among school 
officers and teachers. Mr. Lewis entered at once upon the work 
assigned him. The first number of the ^^ Ohio Common School 
Director " was issued in March, 1888 ; it contained the new school 
law, which was thus early brought before the people, who began 
immediately to put it in operation. A large part of the State was 
districted, school-houses were built, a very general uniformity in 
school-books was secured by the introduction of die Eclectic and 
other greatly improved books, better teachers were secured, and 
the work of improvement was rapidly progressing, when, in 
March, 1840, the Legislature abolished the office of Superinten- 
dent for the purpose of saving the salary of f 1,200, though it 
was estimated that he had saved to the people of the State 
$60,000 by his fidelity in detecting frauds, etc., in the sale of 
school-lands ! 

The duties of the office were, in part, devolved upon the Secre* 
tary of State ; but, as might be expected, a serious check was 
thus given to the prosperity of our schools. Still, the fitiends of 
the cause were not deterred from vigorous efforts for its promo- 
tion. The means adopted will now be described. 

As early as 1834 a Teachers' Seminary had been commenced 
in connection with Marietta College. In 1838, the Western Ee- 
serve Teachers' Seminary was opened at Kirthuid, now in Lake 
county, which continued in successfbl operation for some fifteen 
years, and instructed, in its teachers' dass, from 40 or 50 to 100 
or more teachers of common and other schools. Li the fall terms 
of 1848 and 1844, a course of lectures and exercises, on a plan 
very similar to that pursued in Teachers' Institutes, was given to 
its students and others who were invited to attend. These inistitu- 
tions. Collegiate and Academic, were doing much to train teach- 
ers. The first Teachers' Listitute (so called) was attended at 
Sandusky City, in September, 1845. It was instructed by Salem 
Town, of New York, A. D. Lord and M. F. Cowdery, and attended 
by 100 students. The Second Institute was held in Chardon, 
Geauga county, in October, 1845. In 1846, nine, and in 1M7, 
tiiirteea were attended, and from ihtki time to the present, they 
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liftTO been.beld In {romond-foordi to half the counties of the State 
erery year. 

The ^^ CoDim^n School Director/' edited by Mr. Lewis, was sus^ 
pended after the siziJi numben In April, 1888, an educational 
paper, called the ^^ Pestalozzian," was commenced in Akron, and 
published for nine months by E. L. Sawtell and H. K. Smith. 
In 1846 the ^^Ohio School Journal" was commenced by A. D. 
Lord; after the close of its fourth Tolume, it was, in 1850^ united 
with the ^'School Friend," a quarto published by W. B. Smith & 
Co., of Cincinnati, then in its fourth volume. This was discon- 
tinued at the end of its fifth volume, in 1851. ^^ The Ohio Journal 
of Educati^" &e organ of this Association, was commenced in 
1852, and, aa the << Educational Monthly," is now in its twelfth 
volume. 

The College of Teachers ceased to meet in 1845. The present 
State Teachers' Association was formed in December, 1847 ; for 
ten years it held two meetings each year ; in 1858 it was decided 
to discontinue the semi-annual session, and the time for the annual 
meeting was changed from December to July. 

To give any adequate description of its labors, of the means it 
has employed to prepare the way for our present efficient system 
of Public Schools, and its agency in advancing the cause of edu- 
cation in general, would require all the time usually allotted to 
such a paper as this, and it must be left for some future occasion. 

A few items, indicating the order of the steps of our progress 
may be stated : In February, 1847, the Board of Education of 
Columbus, (acting under a special law passed in 1845,) appointed 
a Superintendent of the city schools — this was the first city in the 
State which created the office. In the same year were enacted the 
Akron School Law, a law authorizing the appointment of county 
Superintendents in twenty-five counties, and one granting aid to 
Teachers' Institutes in ten counties ; in 1848 the provisions of the 
last named act were extended to all the counties in the State. In 
1849, for the first time, teachers of common schools were required 
to be examined in English grammar and geography ; and the law 
for the organissation of public schools in cities and towns, known 
as Mr. Worcester's, was passed. In January of that year a re- 
port on Union Schools, prepared by A. D. Lord, Chairman of a 
Committee i^fipointed at the meeting of this Association in De- 
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Mmber, 1848^ wms printed and widdj cirenlftted. The work of 
reorganizing the schools of towns and cities was carried forward 
with SQch vigor that in December, 1851, Mr. Andrews reported 
<iiat abont serenty towns and cities had established free graded 
schools, and that more than fifty of these were acting under the 
law of 1849. 

In 1851, Mr. Lorin Andrews was employed as the Agent of the 
Association and continued in its employ till the dose of 1853, 
when he was succeeded by A. D. Lord, who held the office tUi 
September, 1855. 

The present excellent School Law was enacted in 1858, and its 
beneficent results are known to all. Those who would become 
more fully acquainted with the present condition of our schools, 
and the interests of education in the State, are again referred to 
the last Report of the Commissioner of Schools. 



THE ORDER OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 

BT A. 8. WBLOH. 

m. 3. 

That the earliest movements of mind are limited mainly to the 
si^nse, is evident enough. We have never heard this fact dis- 
puted, even by those whose mode of teaching is out of harmony 
with the method that it indicates. 

The whole force of the dawning intellect is expended upon the 
outer world; it has no inner life of thought and reflection like 
that of maturer mind. Watch any healthy boy under five years 
of age, and you notice that the currents of his mind set constantly 
outward through the channels of sight and hearing and touch. 
Through all his waking hours his hand, eye, and ear are wonder- 
fully active in the gathering of facts that are new and strange. 
His restless fingers test every variety of shape and surfiekce ; hour 
after hour he looks upon bright colors or listens to attractive 
sounds. Pictures and flocks, pebbles and marbles, flowers, leaves, 
birds, simple songs and a thousand similar things, are the objects 
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to which hi0 cnfioriiy i&riariably points; and vhen^ at last, he k 
weary of handling and looking and listening, he £nds relief noty 
like you and me, in thought but in sleep. A mature mind may 
fiUl into reverie o)r reaction when the senses are inaetive^bat 1^ 
child in a normal condition invariably sleeps. 

If then the child's intellectual life consists mainly in the activi^ 
of his senses, it is worth the teacher^s while to inquire which of 
these furnish hi& mind witih those distinct ideas that awaken 
thought. At the hazard of a little repetition let us dwell, for a 
moment, upon the purposes which the different senses subserve in 
the economy of nature. First, the sense of taste does not give 
definite ideas. No one will say that his notions of the differ<»nt 
flavors, are very clear or very numerous. On the contrary, they 
are comparatively few and dim. They are not distinct objects of 
memory. We only recognize them by actual contact of the 
tongue and palate with the things in which they exist, and tike 
terms which' designate them are exceedingly Umited. It is clear 
that the purpose of this sense is not to supply the intellect with 
ideas but the body with nutriment. It is, therefore, not an intel- 
lectual but an animal sense, and its end is answered when it dis* 
tinguishes between what is healthful and what is harmful to the 
stomach. 

The notions gained from the sense of smell are still more feeble 
and evanescent. Of all the countless odors we can reproduce in 
memory only a few of the most powerffll and these imperfectly. 
This sense does not supply the ideas on which we dwell in the act 
of thinking. Its office, like that of taste, is to warn of thin^ 
that are hurtful and to attract to things that are wholesome to the 
body. Hence it is wholly animal in use and purpose. 

With these tw;^ senses, therefore, since they do not furnish com- 
plete conceptions, we have comparatively little to do in the school- 
room. They are necessarily under the control of those who supply 
the animal wants of the child at home, and parents do well who 
keep them under the discipline of a salutary restraint. 

The notions given by the sense of touch, on the other hand, are 
very definite and distinct. Of surfaces, hard, soft, rough, smootii, 
plane, curved, liquid or solid, we have precise conceptions whi6h 
we can recall with clearness, when the objects conceived are with- 
drawn, and these conceptions are here gained, primarily at least, 
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firom tondi. Toiidi then is dearly an iateUeetual sense, and as 
swdi is susceptible of high cnllare. In persons who are deprived 
of ti^ it often attains to a marvelons delicacy and aenteness* 
Bttt thotigb the ideas transmitted by this sense are wdl defined 
and accurate, they are cgmparatiTely few in nmnber. Confined 
to objects that are within arms-length, its action is necessarily 
dow and tardy. Were I to enter this room with a bandage oyer 
my eyes, it wonld require hours for me to gain a thorough knowl* 
edge through the ends of my fingers. Remoye the bandage, and a 
single glance of the eye reyeals all that die room contains. Com- 
pared to &e eye, the hand is but a clumsy instrument in the ac«- 
qmsition of ideas and^ for this reason, howeyer well trained, it 
cannot be made to any great extent a means of intellectual 
education. 

Touch has neyertheless an important part to perform in tiie 
earlier period of childhood. Its main purpose is to train the ey'e 
to catch the distinctions of form. Solidity and shape are qualities 
which, in the first instance, are perceptible to touch alone* 
Primarily the eye perceives only the variations of color with its 
lights and shades ; but the hand soon teaches it that light and 
shade are the signs of solidity and shape. Thus the hand imparts, 
so to speak, its original power to the eye which soon becomes so 
rapid in action and wide in range that it almost supersedes the 
hand as an agent in gathering ideas of external things. 

Following the lead ol^these facts of ^nature, the teacher should 
make the hand of the child subserve the important business of 
training his eye. He should be encouraged to test by touch every 
object presented to his sight, so that he may notice precisely what 
peculiarity of color attends each tangible quality, and thus learn 
readily to detect its presence by the eye alone. Not only should 
delicacy and quickness be given in this way to the hand of the 
little one, but it should also be taught to delineate those natural 
forms on which its eye dwells with most delight. Drawing lessons 
from the simplest natural models, gradually progressing to those 
ef more complex outlines, should be prominent among the exer- 
dses of the infant school, for by such exercises the hand and the 
eye are made to work together in h&rmony to discipline the con* 
ceptive power. 

It has been well said that ^^ sight is the most perfect of all our 
senses." Beyond question it is the instrument by which the young 



gain their earliest and most vivid ideas. Not only are the concep- 
tions which the growing mind gathers through this sense more 
distinct, but they are more numerous and various than all the other 
senses together can furnish. Taste and smell act at intervals and 
leave impressions that^are vague and flitting; touch is restricted 
to the few objects that are close at hand ; every sound that falls 
upon the ear soon lapses into silence; but through all the hours 
of light, countless visible objects in endless diversity of color and 
shape, point their images upon the retina of the eye. Light is not 
only ceaseless in action, but it far surpasses every other sense both 
in quickness and compass. The eye adjusts itself to an object no 
larger than a needle's point, then, lengthening its axis, in a 
twinkling it gathers a whole landscape in the distance. A tiny 
muscle contracts, the picture vanishes, and with the celerity of 
thought the quivering light dashes a new image upon the sensitive 
canvass. Things simple or complex, minute or extended, near or 
remote, are focalized every instant in quick succession by this 
wonderful agent to sharpen the curiosity of the child and awaken 
his faculty of thought. 

But the superiority of this sense as a furnisher of intellect is 
still better shown by an appeal to consciousness. Scrutinize the 
ideas on which your thoughts most frequently rest and you will 
find that they are the ideas of sight. Scan the trains of thought 
that are constantly passing within : their elements are the elements 
of visible things. Analyze the innumerable pictures that your 
imagination has wrought, whether carefully or carelessly: they are 
composed of the parts and properties of conceptions which the eye 
has transmitted. In short, whether our thinking be fanciful or 
severe, dreaming or waking, the mind is busy with the materials 
which it has collected through the open eye. So unremittingly 
does the intellect dwell on the ideas of. sight that it habitually en- 
deavors to measure all its other ideas by the standard liiey furnish. 
For this reason it is that we unconsciously strive to realize our 
conceptions of endless duration and boundless space, of truth, 
eternity and God, by reducing them to the outlines and propor- 
tions of visible objects. 

Oan it be doubted for a moment, that the culture of the sense 
of sight, careful and complete, is the basis of every genuine sys- 
tem of intellectual education? 
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EXTRACTS FBOM A SUPEBINTENDSNT'S JOUBNAL. 

^ BT RBV. ALEX. DUNCAK.* 

Mr. Editor — ^In common with others, I hare found the ^u- 
eational Monthly highly interesting, from the topics it discnssoB 
and from its literary merits generally. But I haye found it es- 
pecially valuahle for the practical hints it so frequently contains. 
With the hope, that the following '^ extracts " from my journal 
may serve a similar purpose, they are at your disposal. 

I have found nothing more efficient in correcting existing faults 
and errors in our schools, or in arousing and encouraging our 
^teachers to continued faithfulness and energy, than the simple 
readings of such extracts in our teachers' meetingj from time to 
time, as occasion might seem to require. If this shall furnish a 
useful hint to any other superintendent my object shall have been 
gained. 

May 4th, 1862. It has been my constant aim so to discharge 
my duties that my relations to the teachers and others to me 
should be mutually pleasant and profitable ; nor has anything oo- 
eurred, so far as I am aware, showing that I have greatly failed 
in this respect. Still, how far I really succeed in promoting the 
happiness and usefulness of my associates, is hardly for me to 
say. It is certainly true that I am very far from designing to 
be a spy over others ; from requiring, or even suggesting anything 
that would hamper and annoy, rather than aid and encourage 
them. It is only in this spirit that I have concluded to read at 
our next teachers'meeting, from my journal, the result of my ob- 
servations during my last monthly visitation of our schools. 

To-day visited school A. This school is evidently a pleasant 
one to the children belonging to it. Their countenances and con- 
duct, at the very first glance, clearly indicate this much. Nor 
do the teacher's face and demeanor convey any other impres- 
sion. 

The blackboard I find in constant use here, and the little fel- 
lows (it is a primary school of the first grade) take hold of their 
exercises with much zeal. There is room, however, for a greater 
* Late Saperintendent of the Public Schools of Newark, O. 
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degree of attention and order in recUaiion. Some of the boys 
are careful not to make unneceasarj noise in their movements 
abont the school*-roomy but most need training and discipline in 
this respect 

In schods of this grade the tedionsness of mere book-learning 
fifaoold, for the sake of the teacher and the tangfat^ be froqnentiy 
relieved bj exercises in singing, and by oral instruction in arith- 
metic, geography and natural history, and in object lessons gene* 
rally. Frequent physical exercises, also, are highly benefidal. 
Here is an ample field for the ingenuity and tact of the teacher; 
and it is a most interesting and profitable one to cultivate. 

Same day, P. M. visited school B. Everything in this school 
betokens the finest discipline ; yet every one in it seems happy 
and cheerfiiL The order and stillness of the pupils are admira* 
ble« All movements to and from recitation are equally so, scarcely 
a footstep being heard as they pass to and fro. 

The first exercise regularly occurring (I never permit teachers 
to vary from their refftdar programme because the superintendent 
is present), was a trial recitation, i. e. a recitation whose abject 
was to develop the actual advancement and abiUty of each mem* 
her of the class, and thus enable the teacher to correct the defi- 
ciencies that might escape unnoticed, in the eoneert exercises of 
reading and spelling. Few are more capable of conducting such 
exercises than the the teacher of school B ; yet I was glad to see 
that she felt the importance of ascertaining the exad standing 
and wants of her pupils individuality ; an excellent, and I may 
add, an absolutely necessary part of all successful instruction. 

Next came a class to be exercised in lessons from the First 
Eclectic Reader, on the blackboard. Great interest was taken in 
this, both by the scholars and the teacher. The lesson might be 
described as a perfect one of its kind. Emphasis, variety of tone, 
distinct articulation, and punctuation, were thoroughly attended 
to, though the sentences were of the shortest and simplest kind. 

The next class called had their lessons also in the First Reader, 
consisting of exercises in reading and spelling from the book. 
The same care and faithfulness characterized the teaching in this 
instance, and the scholars acquitted themselves well. ^ ^ ^ 

And now, " per contra,^' as accountants say. A few bonnets 
and shawls at the foot of the hat-rack instead of on it, and a map 
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hanging by one corner on dio wall, indicated a little oversight ia 
tiib department of eohool^room order. 

I noticed also that the teacher, in her direetiona to the pupils^ 
inclines to use almost exclusively the higher keys of iier voice ; 
which is not only disagreeable in itself, bat tends to beget in her 
pupils die same habit. A little effort and attention in this direc- 
tion will suffice to correct these minor faults, and render schodl B 
almost the ne plus uUra in the line of primary sdiools. 

I was glad to see that general exercises in numbers and geog- 
raphy and object lessons, in natuml history and common things, 
were not overlooked. There is, however, room for a greater va- 
riety in this respect, and if these are often intermixed with firee 
gymnastics so much the better. 

May 6. Visited school 0. Found the entire school singing 
with great earnestness and glee a &vorite piece. Singing is quite 
a prominent exercise in 0, and hence, doubtless, not a little of the 
cheerful and happy aspect o all belonging to it. 

Soon a class was called to recite their regidar lesson from the 
spelling-book. I was much gratified with the sseal and watchful- 
ness of nearly every pupil during this exercise. Not unfirequent- 
ly have I heard it said that it is difficult, if not impossible, to inU- 
rest children in spelling-book columns. It proves to be quite 
otherwise in this school. Extraordinary eagerness and prompti- 
tude marked this entire recitation, and this was by no means a 
singular one in this respect. It occurred to me, however, that 
more is lest than gained by giving any pupil more than one trial 
on a word. There was good attention, and yet the expectation 
' of having a second or third opportunity to correct mistakes made, 
served to beget carelessness in some and call into exercise the 
) guessing faculty in others. This latter hardly needs cultivation, 
especmlly in the Yankee nation. 

This spelling-book exercise suggests to me to record here the 
opinion of one of the members of the Board of Educaticm, ex- 
pressed at a recent meeting thereof, but who, I am sorry to add, 
could hardly speak from his own personal knowledge, since he has 
not visited one of the Bcho<^ since his election, now more than 
one year ago. It was given substantially as follows: ^^The 
spelling-book is almost entirely ignored in our public schools," — 
^^it has been, not formally y but virtuaJljf expelled, as altogether 



tao antiquated for modem sohool fashions." ^^ And here is the 
proof," he added, " my children, even the oldest, cannot write the 
amplest composition without blundering in the orthography of 
very common wit>rds#" Other members of the Board remarked, 
that they had found no cause of complaint in this respect ; that 
ihey had bought scores of spelling-books for their children, and 
that ^^ the demand for the same was unabated," a very singular cir- 
cumstance, if the apeUing-book had been expelled, im, any ^eme, 
fircmi our public achools. Indeed it would be difficult to tell how 
spelling could be made more prominent than it is. 

The next dass, which, like all the others, was called promptly, 
at the moment according to programme, had also a spiling exer- 
cise. At the proper signal the members ranged themselves in the 
most regular and orderly manner before the black-board, and pro- 
ceeded to print the words as they were giren out by the teachar. 
(School C is a primary school of the second grade.) As on other 
occasions, I was surprised at the rapidity and neatness with which 
this was done. Another signal, and the pupils changed one place 
to the right, she that stood farthest to the right now taking the 
extreme left, and, in this position, each one examined the work of 
her next left hand neighbor, drawing a line through such words 
as were misspelled. The advantage^ of this method are too ob- 
vious to need mention. 

A class in mental arithmetic next came forward, at the signal, 
without noise or confusion. Lesson : subtraction. Every reci- 
tation I hear in this study serves to impress me more and more 
with its importance as a practical mattery as well as a cultivation of 
the intellect. 

The pupils of this class are doing well, their recitation in this 
instance, as in others, showing faithful study and careful instruc- 
tion. A somewhat less strict adherence to the book, and a more 
frequent introduction of miscellaneous examples, given trnpromp^i^, 
would be an improvement. 

Another class in the same study — particular topic, addition — 
was now called. The tables had evidently been well studied and 
were well recited by nearly all the class. A few miscellaneous 
examples, in addition to those of the lesson, were so promptly 
analyzed and solved, as to show that the pupils knew well what 
they were about. 
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The school-room appeared, for the most part, in good order — 
no maps hanging askew, and scarcely anything else evincing 
other than good taste on the part of the teadier and the taught. 
Still, a few bonnets and shawls hanging elsewhere dian th^ 
should, and one or two on the floor, furnished slight blemishes to 
an eye not oyer critical. A cursory examination would also reveal 
to any one, various books, maps, and firagments of paper, large 
and small, in retired and obscure corners, and this, though n^t 
v^y obtrusive, some might say, was not exactly in strict accord- 
ance with school-room order. 

The movements of the pupils to and from recitation were quiet 
and orderly, and their general demeanor quite commendable. 
Only two or three cases of trifling in class, whidbi seemed to 
escape the notice of the teacher, at^acted my atienticm. Still, I 
always visit school C with profit and pleasure. 
[To be eontiotted.] 
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When the child first comes into school, at five or six years of age, the in- 
Btraction and training of the teacher shoald meet him at the very point to 
which his home edacatioD has brought him, however limited that education 
may be. One great fault of all schools Is, that too much is taken for granted 
to be already known by the pupil when he commenceB to learn the alphabet. 
Any one making patient investigation, will be snr prised to find how little 
chilren generally know of things about them ; things the most common, and 
with which they might be supposed to be intelligently familiar. This diffi- 
culty was recognized in many of the schools of Prussia long ago. More 
than twenty-five years since, Prof. Stowe, after a tonr of observation made 
throngh Germany, according to the request of the legislatnire ef this Stale, 
reported that he fonnd in the sehools of Prnsaia, " That even before aohild 
is permitted to learn his letters he is under conversational instraction fre- 
quently for six months or a year." Such a course at this time, in this conn- 
try, and in the rural districts, is manifestly impossible. Whatever plans we 
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adopts mast be u&deTBtood and apprcKuated by tha i^at maM of the pep^. 
The precarioni nature of the teacher's offiee, and the annual election of 
acheol trustees make it fhtiie to attempt anything not likely to be supported 
at the ballot-box. Parents are too anxicms that their ehildren should learn 
^ read^ to wait a whole year or even six months after they begin to go to 
school, before the first lesson is given in the alphabet. Yet such eonyersa- 
tional instruction muH be giren. The teacher must dive deeply enough into 
the child's mind to find the little fibres of intelligence already floating there, 
upon which he may weave whatever he may hope to teach him with advan- 
tage. It is in consequence of our failure to do this that so mnch labor and 
endless repetition produce only ludicrous results. We mtut supply the de- 
.fidencies of home culture before we pretend to any coaformity with .the 
philosophy of education, and I will try to show how this work may be done, 
as I progress with the course of study. 

The course is arranged, not for nominal grades, which have no existence, 
but with reference to the numbers of Readers used : say of the Eclectic, 
National, or Willson's series. 

COUaSB 07 STUDT. 

Primer, Even before the Primer is put into the hands of pupils, the 
letters may be taui^ht upon the blackboard, and though the subject of my 
report precludes extended remarks upon methods of instruction, I may be 
allowed here to suggest, that this plan is preferable as being more animated 
and interesting. 

Writing, With the first lesson in the alphabet, the first lesson in writ- 
ing should be given, with slate and pencil. Every letter and every word 
should be '' printed " by the child on the slate. 

Counting, Before the Primer is completed, teach the pupil to count to 
fifty backward and forward. 

Common Things. At this stage conversations on common things, or 
" Object Lessons" as they are commonly called, should be confined to ob- 
jects presented in the lessons in the alphabet and in reading. 

Drawing, Here, too, the first lessons in drawing should be given. In 
the alphabet will be found all the elements ; lines straight and curved, ver- 
tical, horizontal and oblique, parallel and perpendicular. *• Willson's Geom- 
etrical Cards " will be found especially useful. 

Remarks, Before the scholar is put into the First Beader he should be 
able to read intelligently any lesson in the Primer, and should be able to 
spell orally and to write at dictation any word in it. If Primers of other 
series than the one used by the child, are available, something may be done 
to excite an interest in books by encouraging him to read in them. From 
the first start, the intelligent teacher will labor to excite a taste for reading, 
and he will find that familiar conversations with the child in regard to the 
subjects of his ^lessons, will do more te attain this end than any other de- 
Tiee. I know how limited the time must be which can be spent with each 
scholar in an unclassified school, but I know, too, that if the interest of the 
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pa]^ ii ar*«sed that k« wfll ran before jon, ke wHl not haye to be goi^ed 
to bk taak ; besides tkis, first impressions are proTerbielly strong, and if the 
ehild loves kis Primer he will be likely to retain his anxiety to learn, to a 
greater or less degree, tkrongk life. As to the pvpib writing at this stage, 
some will entertain great doubt ; bat all skeptieism on this point will be dis- 
pelled npon Tisiting any of the primary sekeols of onr large cities. Some 
teachers sncceed best in teaching children, at firsts to "print," and others 
to write the script characters. 

ran FinsT nnABBR. 

MemetUary 8<nmd8. When the First Header is opened, if not before, 
the pupil should be taught to enunciate clearly all the elementary sounds of 
the language, in systematic order, and also to spell words by sound. 

Wr^ing, The script character should be taught, and all spelling columns 
of the Beader should be written upon the slate, preparatory to the reading 
exercise. This will afford sufficient practice in writing. 

Spelltng. The pupil should spell orally or by writing, any word of his 
spelling columns, before he goes into the Second Beader. 

Counting (or adding) by twos, to one hundred, forward and backward 
and combining the ones and twos to amounts not greater than fifty. 

Object Lessons should be gi^en in connection with the reading lessons, 
and the scholar should be practiced in distinguishing the primary colors. 
Willson's Color Charts will be of very great service. 

Drawing, He should be taught Drawing by practice upon the elements 
named in the course prescribed by the Primer pupil, and in making the tri- 
angle and all the four-sided figures, as the square, the rectangle, the trape- 
zoid, etc. He should be taught to distinguish, by name, horizontal, verti- 
cal, perpendicular and parallel lines, etc. 

THE SECOKD READER. 

While in this Beader the pupil should be continually drilled in spelling 
words by sound, and should be taught to find the pages in his book by the 
number, and the lessons by the Boman numerals. 

Writing and Spelling. Writing, thus far, has been confined to words ; it 
should now be extended to sentences, both by copying and dictation. The 
names of the days of the week, and the months of the year ; the names of 
things to be seen in the school-room, on the way to and from school, at 
home, in the parlor, in the garden, etc., etc., will afford the most valuable 
exercises in spelling as well as in writing. 

Arithmetic. Pupils should now be taught to combine the nine digits in 
addition, to amounts not greater than a hundred, and to solve little prob- 
lems, either taken from some good mental arithmetic, or, which is better, 
dictated extemporaneously by the teacher. 

In Common Things, the learner should be taught the cardinal points of 
the compass, to estimate small distances, feet and yards, and greater ones 



di yftrds and fods ; to^sliawte welflits of thiogt by tlie jimiild avoirdvpois, 
inc^ding the onaee, qaarier and kalf ponad. He shcwld be trained to di»? 
taigiiisb the colon of yarioiis objects in natare, in drem, etc. 

Dramngi Triangles, qoadiilatorals and polygons may be drawn, and the 
scholar should now be tanght to dietiagnish rights acate and obtctse angles, 
and to write the names of the seToral figures which he draws. He can now 
be tanght to combine straight lines in " Inventive Drawin^/^ as presented 
by Mr. Hermann Krasi in the excellent work of Mr. Sheldon, of Oswego, 

00 Elementary Instmctiott. 

TBB TBIBD BKiLDaB. 

Writing and Spdling, At this stage, spelling and writing at dictation, 
both words and sentences, should be continued every day. As often as 
every other day, or perhaps every day, some pupil in the class should be 
called upon to repeat the substance of the reading lesson^ orally ; or all 
should be required to write a part, or the whole of it, upon the slate. As an 
exercise in writing, spelling and definitions, selected words should be incor 
porated into original sentences. 

Arithmetic, Addition, subtraction, multiplication and division should 
be now taught, and at every step the children should be exercised in the 
solution of easy problems, involving the operations as they are learned. 
Mental arithmetic should be taught with written arithmetic, the former dif- 
fering from the latter only in the size of th^ numbers used. 

Oeography. Some primary geography should be here commenced, with 
a view to excite thought and prepare the pupil for the study, rather than 
to communicate any positive knowledge. A child, at this age, needs much 
drill in giving directions of places from his own place of residence and from 
one place to another. He needs to conceive some idea of numbers and dis- 
tances, as for instance, when he is told that a place has a hundred thousand 
inhabitants, he ought to be so trained that he will at once compare it with 
the size of the nearest town with which he is acquainted, and he ought to 
be habituated to compare distances with some well known distance. * 

Common Things, General lessons in the qualities of familiar objects 
should be given now, and should be continued through the remainder of the 
course. These lessons may generally be made equally interesting and use- 
fhl to pupils reading the Third, the Fourth, and the Fifth Readers, to all, 
indeed, who have advanced properly through the Second Beader. They 
should be adapted to exercises in Oompoa^ionf which may now be required. 

1 suggest that they be tnade the topics of composition, because the most 
difficult things in a boy's or girl's experience at school is, 1st— What to 
write about ; and 2d— What to say of it. 

Penmanship, Penmanship may be commenced at this period, or toward 
the latter part of it, at the teacher's discretion. No great less will be in- 
curred if it be deferred to the next stage, but the urgency of parents is so 
great that their children should become good penmen at an early age, that 
it is difficult indeed to keep the pen out of their hands. 
18 
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Drawing. The papfl hkring been taaglit to draw plane geonietilcai 
igaref , and the oombinatioiiB of stralfiit lines, as TecommeBded bj Mr. 
Krasi, the next etep should be drairiag from geometrical soHds, as cvbea, 
prisms, pyramids, eones, etc., and finally, the combinations of carved lines 
as recommended in the ** Manual of Elementary Instracticm.*' 

The coarse in drawing, which I have snggested, is praeticaible by the 
teacher who has never devoted any previous attention to the subject It ui 
true he would be greatly benefitted by a few hours preliminary instruction 
from a drawing teacher, as to the best way of handling the pencil and one 
or two other matters; but this Is not indispensably necessary, and it will be 
found to be true in this as in most other things^ *' Where there iBAvnll 
there is a way.^ 

rOUBTH BIADBB. 

With the Foarth Reader, spelling by oral and written exercises should be 
continued, but now all the written exercises should be upon paper written 
with pen and ink. Here too much pains cannot be required of the pupil 
in regard te neatness and elegance in the getting up of any written exer- 
oise, whatever it may be. It matters not how many copies of the paper 
may be necessary, it should not be received till it be written to the best of 
the scholar's ability on clean, unrumpled paper, and come to the teacher'a 
hand properly folded. 

I have not rec(Hnmencled the Spdling Booky either here or previously, 
because I think that the office of that book is better performed by the 
Se<id^. Another strong reason in favor of using the Header is, that it re* 
quires a less number of classes and less time than the Spelling Book does. 
The experiment has worked well in Oincinnati, for at least six years past. 
It should be added, however, that no device enables the teacher to escape 
the necessity of constant, persistent and thorough drills in spelling, both by 
oral and written exercises. 

GenereU Exeret§e in Beading. As often as once a week, I would sug- 
gest that the pupils in this class, and possibly of lower classes, should be 
required to bring to school selections of their own : they may be anecdotes, 
or poems, or anything which may have seemed interesting to them. The 
reasons for this plan are several : Ist. Pupils are tempted to look into 
books and to read papers to find something really interesting ; and in doing 
SO) the habit of reading may possibly be contracted. 2d, Such a plan 
enables the teacher to advise his pupils as to a proper course of reading 
and to recommend the best authors. 3d. It greatly enhances the interest 
of the school in the ordinary reading exercise. 

Arithmetic. Compound numbers and the first lessons in fractions, say 
the reduction of common fractions, and corresponding lessons in mental 
arithmetiG should accompany the reading of the Fourth Beader. The lea* 
sons in mental arithmetic should be drawn, if possible, from the written, 
arithmetic, the lessons of each day in both shonld be upon the same topies* 
Only one book is really necessary. 
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O^agraphj/L So naoh tUoe is miasptiit ia tbe «tii4)r of tlUil>rABth that 
I wish to be so specific 4k# to name a text-book among mAoy rivals. With 
ft good mapi White's Glass Book of Geography will forDish a syllabas of a 
qonrse sufficiently eztensiTe for either tbe co^iinon district schools of the 
coantry, or the graded schools ot oar towns and cities. There are too many 
things to be learned to permit ns to spend much time in committing to 
memory a list of all the post offices of the United States. Certain^. 
White's Class Book will direct the stndent to all that he needs to learn. 
Tbe first year after the book is taken np may be spent upon the ouUine 
course as indicated by the coarse print. 

Qeomtstry, The pupil is now well prepared to take ap and to study with 
advantage, President Hill's little book on (skometry, designed for yooqg 
children. It may, this year, supersede the lessons on Objects and Oommoa 
Things, excepting the general lessons on qualities of Objects and Familiar 
Science, recommended under the head of the Third Reader. 

Drawing^ as presented under the head of Regular and Symmetrical De- 
signs, in the Manual of Elementary Instruction (Sheldon). 

Composition, once per week, should be required. The subjects for com* 
position may still be found in the Object Lessons. 

AXBBICAK AND EMOLISH HISTORY. 

The members of the Association will please remember that I have gradu- 
ated my course by Willson's, Parker and Watson's, or by the old Eclectic 
series. It will be remembered, too, that the new Eclectic series differs from 
the old series and from the others, in this, that the Primer is numbered as a 
Reader. The fifth of that series then will correspond with the fourth of 
any of the rest 

With this understanding then, I would recommend most earnestly that 
no Reader higher than the Fourth be used in any of our schools. If the 
pupil can read even tolerably in that, he can read History ; and in the 
name of common sense let him do it. *We must make hay while the sun 
shines. In school, if ever, a taste for reading history must be acquired, 
with a sufficient knowledge of the best authors to direct a course of read- 
ing. Can any one give a sufficient reason for continuing the use of the 
Readers, while such a work as this can and oughi to be done? The 
usual plan of studying history will not aceomplish this desirable end. Let 
it be read under the direction of the teacher. Let the Manual of History- 
be used as a school Reader, the teacher frequently calling to mind the lead* 
ing events of past lessons and assigning such topical reviews as may be 
necessary to fix the outlines firmly in the mind. Let an outline map be 
made by the pupil, and as he prepares every day's lessons let him make out 
on his map the order of discoveries, the progress of settlements, the march 
of armies, Ac. Let the teacher frequently allude to the great American 
History of Bancroft, ^'Betta's History of the American Revolution," and 
'* Lossing's Pictorial History of the Revolution;" let him try to awaken the 
interest of the student in some of the leading characters, by anecdote and 
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by eyery legitimate meAiis ; let kirn ezcUe, if ke can, an admitatlon for his 
own faverite personages, and a detestation for Imbeeilee and traitors, and he 
will do more to make intelligent men and readers, than if tke pnpil skonld 
team wkote yolnmes to repeat witkont erer kaying excited in kis mind s 
dingle emotion of loye or kate for tke keroes of tke story. It is not tke 
positiye knowledge wUok a yonng man kas acquired at tke age of sixteen 
or eigkteen wkick determines kis career tkrongk life. It is kis taste, it is 
tke tendency wkick ke kas acquired, wkick will eleyate or degrade kim. If 
a boy at tkat age kas by any means been induced to read ^'Plutarck's Lives** 
and " Macauley's History of England,'^ or perckance '' Bancroft's History 
of tke United States," and if ke be informed tkat tkere are otker autkors 
equally interesting, as Hume, Gibbon, Grote, Prescott, Motley, Ac, ke will 
seek tkem out and read tkem ; or if so mack as tkis be not accpmplisked, 
ke will be anxious tkat his children shall read them ; and, if ke kave the 
means, he will see that they haye the opportanity to do so. 

Not more than six montks shonld be taken up with the History of the 
United States. It should be followed by the History of England, to be 
studied in the same manner as has been indicated in onr preyioos remarks. 

Arvthmetic, During this year pupils should be carried through decimals 
at least, and with a suitable text book they may be taken through propor- 
tion. Anything further than this — excepting the inyolution of powers and 
the extraction of roots which should be, learned with geometry — ^is of spe- 
cial application only, and may be easily learned when it is likely to be of 
practical use. Mental arithmetic shonld be taught only to give facility and 
Accuracy in the calculations of written arithmetic, where the size of the 
numbers will permit. 

' Geography, Pupils should at this time be taught to locate and give 
some description of all the places named in " White's Olass-Book of Ge- 
ography." 

Penrnanship, shonld be continued in regular lessons, after copy and at 
dictation. The last exercise is more essential than tke first 

Drawing. Exercises in drawing should be continued, and may now take 
a wider range. / Drawings may be made from objects, as articles of furni- 
ture, domestic and farming utensils, simple machinery, &c.; and if any be 
found to evince special talent in this department, landscape drawing, under 
a competent instructor, would not be found difficalt. 

Composition, "Brookfield's Firsf Lessons in Composition," "Lillien- 
thal and Allyn's Things Taught," or Parker's Elements, will afford the nec- 
essary topics and suggestions for the compositions of this year. The writing 
of letters should begin to receive attention. 

History of France. If, after reading the history of England, the pnpil 
remains longer in school, he should take up the Histories of France, Greece 
and Bome in the order named. The same plan of reading as that advised 
lor the United States history should still be pursued. The three may be 
read in one year. Remember the main purpose Is to excite a taste/or 
reading. 

English Grammar. Technical grammar should be commenced this 
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year, and I heartily believe it ihould be conftDed to gome prlsiary work lui^ 
abore the grade of Butler's or Pianeo'e Primary Grammar. I say teekk 
nical grammar, for I would bare practical grammar taught at every step of 
^ child's school life, from the time he commences the alphabet till he leaves 
achool altogether. I would make every exercise an exercise in speakiiig 
and writing the English language. Unintermittingly and uncompromisiiftf* 
ly every error in its use should be corrected ; but as to technical grammari 
I am glad to see great dissatisfaction springing up everywhere with the re- 
sults of so mnch parsing and analymng as has been prevalent in our schools 
for years past. 

EngUsh Literature. Seme work, giving the best selections from the 
leading authors of our language^ arranged in chronological order, with 
I short biographical and critical notices, should be read by all boys and girlf 
before leaving school 

Geometry, This branch, as treated of in '* Hill's. Second Part " or " £v* 
aas' School Geometry," with a review of arithmetic so far as previonely 
recommended, together with the involution of powers and extraction of 
roots, will afford sufficient mathematical training for most of schools, and 
for ninety-nine pupils out of a hundred. Nothing in this department, not 
absolutely elementary, should find a place in the course of the district 
school. If young men desire to pursue the study of mathematics any fur- 
ther, let them do so and let teachers give them what attention they can ; 
but it ought to be clearly understood that anything beyond what is here 
suggested is only adapted to special uses, and is little calculated to develop 
the mind, or to make intelligent men and women. Let it be ■ remembered 
that I am speaking now of those who complete their education in the Dis- 
trict School, without the advantage of High Schools. Let it be remem« 
bered too that the time and opportunities of this class of boys and girls is 
so limited that everything which Is done for them should be directed mainly, 
if not almost exclusively, to giving them such a direction and inspiring 
them with such tastes as will make it likely that they will improve the lei- 
sure time of after life, by such a course of reading as will make reflecting, 
thoughtful, well informed men, and refined, intelligent women. The Die* 
trict School should be looked upon as preparatory, not for higher institu- 
tions of learning, but for the great school of the world. Its graduates 
should be sent out prepared, as well as circumstances will permit, to com* 
plete their studies amidst the active duties of life, with such direction on^ 
as they may receive from the instructors of their childhood. If one yoong 
person out of ten would continue the study of mathematics, geometry, algeh 
bra, Ac, after he leaves school, we might then discuss the relative value of 
mathematics and literature in the development of mind* Even in that cane 
possibly, the decision might be in favor of the latter ; but it is certain that 
nine out of ten will read something. The question is, what shall they readt 
This is to be determined mainly by the tastes which they acquire at schooL 
If their attention has not been directed to the purer and higher literature 
of our language, if they know no difference between the stories of " The 
Ledger " and the productions of Scott and Dickens, between its poetry and 
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Mfltoo't or SlmkBpeftra'i, between Weem's ftnd Irring's WMUBgioo, wbose 
fMlt if it if thej read what it trashy and pernieioos, and nerer look into 
Ihoie works which we deem the hallowed treasuries of onr language ? 

Natural PhRosqpky and Chem$try. These branches cannot reeeiTe, in 
the District Schooi, attention in anywise adequate to their Interest or impor- 
taace. No alternative is left to ns but to adopt in regard to them the same 
prioeiples as have prerailed in all the other snggestions of this report. We 
must adopt the best possible plan left to ns, to excite interest in them and 
inspire the pnpil with a sense of their importance. To accomplish this re- 
sult, the study of *« The Science of Common Things'* is the readiest and 
surest means. It was for this purpose that much attention has been giren 
to the matter, and many text-books written upon it, first in England and 
afterward in this country. If it be studied, however, as complete within 
itself, and without daily references to the sciences on which it rests, though 
its influence will be good in exciting thought and imparting much valuable 
informatioD, yet it will not bring about its best result, the ultimate study of 
natural philosophy and chemistry. 

Fellow TeachtTB-^l have, to the best of my ability, reported a course of 
study for the Common District School. This has been done at the request 
of the Executive Committee of this Association, without much hope that 
it will be carried out in one school out of a hundred. In many respects it 
is radically opposed to the theories of education, which commonly prevail 
among teachers themselves, and hence some will oppose it because it does 
not to tbem s^m reasonable. It will encounter the opposition of others 
because they are not qualified to teach the additional branches which I 
have reccm mended to be introduced into the curriculum of the schools. 
Even if it receives the approbation of a few teachers, it will meet with still 
fhrther opposition from many parents, because it throws in the back ground 
some branches which they have been accustomed to look upon as the great 
end of all education, arithmetic and English grammar. Further than this, 
I will acknowledge that in a school which is maintained only six months in 
the year, or where one teacher is employed in the winter and another in the 
summer, neither this nor any other course of study is possible. But though 
Uiese and many more difficulties are in the way, it is not manly to give up 
the work of reformation in despair. The education of the people is a 
greater interest than commerce or manufactures. There is but one concern 
of the human race which is higher than this, and even in true religion edu<- 
nation is the chief element. This great work is to be done mainly in the 
country districts. Here is the prevailing power of the State. Th^ country 
teacher is an educational missionary. If he goes to his field of labor well 
qualified for his great work, and conscious of his high vocation — ^if he can 
look above the primer isbud the slate and see beyond the waves of his influ- 
ence spreading outward through all time and it may be with increasing vol- 
«me, he will 

" LXABN TO Li.BOB ANO Tj WaIT." 
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MATHEMATICAL DISCOVERY. 

BT A. SOHUTLEK 

Let tis take, as an ilbstratioD, The Least Common Mtdtiple. Should we 
infer from the expression in the ordinary rule, " divide by any prime nnmber " 
that we must not, in any case divide by a composite number, such an inference 
would be unwarrantable. 

Let us find the I. c. m. of 12, 18, and 24. 

1st operation. 



2 
2 

3 

1, 3, 2. 

2X2X3X3X2=72=r. c m. 



12, 


18, 


24. 


6, 


?, 


la 


3, 


9, 


6. 



2d OPBRATIOir. 

12, 18, 24. 



2, 



3, 



1, 



3, 



6X2X3X2=72=1 c. m. 



We discover that we can divide by a composite number if it is a divisor of all 
of the given numbers. Bat shall we infer that we can divide by a composite 
only when it is a divisor of all the numbers ? 

Let us find the I c. w. of 12, 18, and 35. 

1st operation. 2d operation. 



12, 18, 



35. 



6 



6, 



9, 



35. 



12, 18« 36. 



2, 3, 



35. 



2, 3, 

2X3X2X3X35- 



35. 
=1260=JL e. TO. 



6X2X3X35=1260=/. c. m. 

We discover that we can divide by a composite number, if it is a divisor of all 
the given numbers of which its factors are divisors. 
Shall we infer that we can thus divide only in such case ? 
Let us find the I c. m. of 12, 15, and 24. 

IST OPERATION. 



12, 


15, 


24. 


6. 


15, 


12. 


3, 


15, 


6. 



2 

3 

1, 6, 2, 

2X2X3X5X2=120=/. c. to. 



2d OPERATION. 

12, 15, 24, 



5, 



1, 5, 



2. 



6X2X6X2=120=/- c to. 



We discover that we can divide by a compoidte number which is a divisor of 
two or more of the numbers, if we can cancel from the remaining numbers apy 
fkctor of the divisor found in those numbers. 

I^iall we infer (hat we can thus divide only what we thus cancel? 
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Let OS find the /. <x m. of 12, 15, and 126. 

1st opbbatzov. 2d ofibatiov. 

12, 15, 126. 6 12, 15, 126. 



2, 5, 21. 3 



2, 15, 21. 



2, 5, 7. 

6X2X5X21=1260=1 c. m. 6X3X2X5X7=1260=1 c. m. 

We diflcover that we need not thus cancel, if that factor is also a factor of 
any quotient of that division. 

These discoveries nee in point of generality to the third, which includes the 
first end second and also the fourth* Hence, the 

SULK. 

Wr&e the numbers in a horizonial Une, divide by any common divieor 
of two or more of tkem, canceling from the remaining numbers any fac- 
tor of the divisor found in those numbers, and write the quotients, remaining 
factors, and undivided numbers beneath. Continue the operation till aU 
the results are relatively prime: Take the product of all the divisors and 
resulting numbers, which wiU be the least common multiple sought. 



pATBiono Resolutions. — ^The follo^ng resolutions, among others, reported 
by Mr. Z. W. Fagan and Misses Anne B. Johnson and Vic M. Moore, wtxe 
adopted by the Clermont County Institute at its recent session at Bethel : 

Resolved, That as our beloved Country is engaged in a great struggle for the 
restoration of Law and Order, and for the perpetuity of oar free Institutions, we 
do most ardently pray that the blessings of Almighty God may rest upon us as 
a nation, and that in His own good time and manner He will cause our national 
arms to trium^, and restore us to our iormer state of peace and prosperity. 

Resolved, That as many of our comrades have responded to tneir Country's 
call, and are now standing a living wall between us and danger, we send them 
our warmest and holiest sympathies, and offer our prayers to Him in whose eyes 
the triumphs of the right are precious, that they may escape the perils by which 
theyare surroundodf and that soon again they may be permitted to enjoy a hap- 
py reunion with their friends and fellow teachers. 



Education does not commence with the alphabet. It begins with a mother's 
look— with a Other's nod of approbation or a sign of reproof— with a sister's 
gentle pressure of the hand, or a brother's noble act of forbearance — with hand' 
fulls of flowers in green and daisy meadows ; with birds' nests admitted but not 
touched; with creeping ants and almost imperceptible emmets; with humming 
bees and glass bee-hives; with pleasant walks and shady lanes, and with thoughts 
directed, in sweet and kindly tones and words, to nature, to beauty, to acts of 
benevolence, to deeds of virtue and to the eentre of all good-«to Qod himsel£ 
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THE SHOEMAKER. 

BY F. E. W. 

Steadily, dreamily falletb the rain, 
Bringing its memories bitter and sweet ; 

Pattering pleasantly over the plain, 
Gloomily into the darkening street ; 

I at my window am sitting to-day, 
Watching the shoemaker over the way. 

Days of rejoicing and days of regret 
Bring to us gladness or wearying tears; 

Mortals grow changeful, and learn to forget 

All but their sorrows that keep pace with years; 

Still sits the shoemaker every day. 
Hammering busily over the way. 

Last year a child used to sit at his feet. 
Learning the lessons he quaintly expressed, 

That the beloved of the Master will meet 
In the Hereafter of blessing and rest ; 

No childish reas'ner, with serious eyes. 
Listens to-day to his homely replies. 

For when the autumn had ripened the sheaves, 
God set the portab of Heaven ajar, 

And the child went at the fall of the leaves 
Up to the glory-lit mansions afar — 

Whence, as eke entered, shot arrows of light 
Down to the shoemaker^s reverent sight 

He has no portion of earth-given gold. 
Weaving around him its mystical spell ; 

Tet with the faith that is strong to uphold, 
Laboring patiently, conquering well, 

Longs for the city that never is dim, 
Where his inheritance waiteth for hinu 

Thus for all is it better to bear 
Grosses that seem to us heavily laid; 

Better the spirit of patience to wear, 
Through our life-journey of sunshine and shade; 

This is the lesson I gathered to-day. 
Watching the shoemaker over the way. 

GuEVBUJO), August, 1S63. 
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THB NATIONAL CONVENTION OF TEACHERS AT 
OHICAQO. 

We were greatly disappointed in not being able to attend the Cbicago 
Convention, a resnlt due to tbe free soil proclivities of one John Morgan, 
now a gnest at the State Prison. We asked a friend who was in attend- 
ance to use onr note pencil and send ns the resnlt of his jottings. We 
have received the following interesting account which we honor with aa 
editorial position : 

The Convention which mot at Chicago on the 5th of Angnst, and continned 
three dajs, marks an era in the educational affairs of this country. The very 
large number in attendance, the unusual number of leading men, the topics dis- 
cussed, and above all the spirit of cordialty which flowed at large, not only 
bringing into closer relationship those who had been friends before, working to- 
gether for the good cause, but also occasioning the forming of acquaintances 
among those who hitherto had been widely separated strangers, combined to 
make this convention of schoolmasters almost as great a success as the one 
which met at the same place in 1860 and nominated Mr. Lincoln for the Prea* 
dency. Possibly it may be said of us that we assume too high a key in ven- 
• turing to hint a comparison of that with this, but some very discur^ve and pon- 
derous reflections have occupied our thoughts in connection with this matter, 
and we make bold to challenge the philosophical minds among us to observe 
the results of the Chicago meeting upon the profession throughout the land. 
If great men and great thoughts can contribute aught toward lifting education 
^ np to the gagO'of the people, then we have started on;the high road to notoriety. 

Even the Chicago Times, which we suppose, in common with its southern 
brethren, hates popular education for its own sake, as well as for its tendency 
to make inroads upon feudalism, barbarism, etc., was constrained to say that 
some of the "toughest intellects in the land*' were there. 

But we cannot pardoa the same paper for intimating, in its review of Mr. 
Wells' very happy attempt to revive the Sabine tragedy in the West, that Yan- 
kee schoolmistresses were not young and beautiful, notwithstanding the pres- 
ence of not less than four hundred living witnesses to the contrary; although, 
if we were disposed to jest upon so serious a matter, we might be persuaded to 
bolHiob for once with the facetious editor of the Times. 

Speaking of the Times reminds us of the enthusiastic loyalty of the meeting. 
Indeed the last evening was chiefly occupied in shcni speeches by nepresenta^ 
tives from twenty loyal States, who seemed to emulate each other in their ex* 
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presflions of loyalty to tlio Union except«<-^ell, Newton M. Bateman, one of 
the noblest educators of the day, is no longer Superintendent of the great State 
of niinois t 

Daring the proceedings a m^nber of the Chicago Board of Education, the 
**Long" Hon. Jno. Wentworth, or the Hon. "Long" Jna Wentworth (anthority 
fbr both), was called upon to make a speech *on a resolution which urged the 
leaching of the principles of the Constitution in all Public Schools — ^but, in- 
stead of doing 80, he aimed to avoid the subject, but went so far as to say that 
it was his own exelnsiye privilege to teach his child *' politics/' and the school- 
maAter must not interfere. He ''piled up " invectiTes against book agents, to 
counteract the influence of which we know of no better plan than to urge upon 
our friend R Q. B. to challenge the Ex-Congressman to fight a duel. Our 
knowledge that R Q. B. at one time associated with Daniel Webster, leads us 
to make this suggestion. 

Senator Trumbull also entertained the Convention. His speech was full of 
praise and encouragement to the teacher, and he characterized the assemblage 
as more important in its influence than any other. 

But the chief attractions of the occasion were the addresses of Hon. J. M. 
Gregory, Hon. Henry Barnard, and President Hill. While admitting that 
Superintendent Philbreck, President of the Association, discoursed with his usual 
elegance of style and manner upon liie general aims of the Association ; that 
Mr. .Adams, of Massachusetts, went as deeply into the " Bearings of Popular 
Education upon Civilization" as the circumstances would warrant; that Mr. 
Pickard, State Superintendent of Wisconsin, surprised us all by a most pleasing 
luid able paper upon the '' Intellectual Aspects of Labor"; and that the various 
other speakers of smaller pretensions and less calibre than these, did sufficient 
credit to themselves, and contributed much interest to the meeting,^ we are yet 
constrained to say that the three gentlemen first named, by the selection and 
treatment of their respective topics — " Higher Aspects of Education," Competi- 
tive Examinations as Tests for Admittance to West Point" and appointments to 
all civil offices not filled by popular election, and " Methods of Culture " — gave 
unexampled dignity and power to influence the transactions of the National 
Convention. Our limited space and the high character and wide range of these 
disquisitions forbid anything more than this mere mention. 

We must find fault with the organization of the Convention, briefly. There 
were too many written speeches, and the most of them were too long. We would 
humbly suggest to the Committee of Arrangements, that teachers attend con* 
ventions to gain what cannot be obtained from books. So much can be done 
to elevate and inspirit the profession in a three days' conference of the best men 
and women in it, that it is highly essential to economize time and means. We 
have seen state conventions conducted with less confusion and a better regard 
to the value of time. ' 

We trust that Superintendent Wells, President elect, who was so untiring in 
his endeavors to render the Convention, so &r as Chicago and its generous peo» 
pie were concerned, a success, will gratify our hopes by giving us an im^ooved 
programme for next year* And wo Tontare to tnggeet^ farther, that the pro- 
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gnmme be widely anaoitiioed mooUit beforelutad, thfttednc«tora throagfaooltlie 
comitiy may reflect vpon^Mid go prepared to disceee the topics proposed. 

As to the bearings of the Chicago Gon^eDtion upon education at larger upe 
cannot adequately speak. The Association has neier befiore risen to a stand-' 
lag taatamonnt to its pretensiona It was doabtless owing to this 8hortoomiA|f» 
that bat comparatiTely little attention was giren to its proceedings by the labor- 
ing class of teachers in the nation. Now that its scope immeasurably widens^ 
and its measures look to the establishment of guiding principles, truly grema 
men giving thnr aid to the di£fasion of sound theory and practice, we may pro* 
phecy for it an inereasing share of public esteem and more extended area* 
in which to sow and reapi 



THE WORD METHOD OP TEACHING READING. 

A late number of the Philadelphia Sundm^ School 2Vmes, edited by John 
Hart, LL. D., contains a lengthy criticism on this method of teaching children 
to read, together with an earnest defense of the old A-B-C plan. Our readers, 
naany of whom have used the word method for years, with increasing success, 
will doubtless be somewhat surprised at the following intelligence which we 
copy from the Times : 

** 80 fkr from b«iiis % disoorery of the year 180S. the idea has been frequently advaaeed 
beforOf and at firaqaently has failed after a few years of trial. Some twenty-fire yean 
SCO, Horace Mann, among othersi rery uriently prened it upon the attention of common 
eehool teachers, and a feries of readlnic bookf wai at that time prepared to teach reading 
on this plan. But the allkir soon died oat, to be reyired with fresh seal within the last 
two ynn." 

So far as Ohio is concerned, these statements are incorrect Instead of dy- 
ing out, the system has increased in favor, gradually working its way into many 
of the best schools of the State. During the past two years, we have had a 
good opportunity to contrast the results of these two methods of teaching read- 
ing. We have found the best primary reading in schools in which the word 
method is used. We might also add that it has been long used in the Prussian 
schools, and we believe that the success there attending the plan, caused Horace 
Mann to advocate its introduction into the schools of this country. So much 
fcft the fricts. 

Without attempting an unprofitable review of Prof Hart's strictures, we 
regard his logic as weak as his facts. We give the following as an argument 
in frivor of the system, rather than against it : 

*'lt is obvious, if this theory is correct, that very radical changes must he made in ovr 
whole system of instraetion* The reasoning which is applied to the method of teaching 
reading, will apply equally to the method of teaching writing, arithmetic, or any other 
bianoh of study. 

Plainly sa That is jnst what we are contending for. We want to see ele- 
mentary instruction in aiitiimetic, geography, grammar, etc., proceed on the 
same philosophical ptinciplea We agree fiiUy with the idea that a child should 
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not be set to work on tbe abstract ^ nnmber 6/' bat upon " six chestnuts." Writ- 
ing does not afford a true parallel 

For oar views on the extent and manner in which the word method sboald be 
tt^ed, we refer the reader to the October and November numbers of the last 
volume of the ManiMif. We there advocate the use of the plan as a means of 
totting the child in reading. We regaird the phonic method far in advance 
of the old A-B-C routine. 



Michigan State Normal School.-— Through an invitation to deliver an 
address before the Normal Lyceam connected with this institution, we had 
the privilege of witnessing the examination of the several classes on the 22d 
and 23d of July. The examination in the Model School and also of the classes 
in the Theory and Art of Teaching, were completed before our arrival. We 
heard classes examined in the various studies of the course, including Drawing, 
Map-drawing, Vocal Music, etc. Large classes were examined upon the black- 
board in the drawing of elementary lines, in drawing leaves, flowers, simple 
designs, eta, and also in perspective. Although drawing had been systemati- 
cally taught but a single term, the several classes showed great proficiency. 
Such a course of instruction regularly pursued will give the graduates of this 
institution skill in drawing, which will be of great practical advantage in the 
work of instruction, especially in primary instruction. The classes in Map- 
drawing drew maps readily from memory by means of circles— a plan entire^ 
new to us. On inquiry we learned that the f^em is original with Prof. Ripley 
•ad has been in use only a few weeks. We may take occasion to describe the 
process hereafler. In short, we were greatly pleased with the evidence, so mani- 
fest, that this Normal School is earnestly fitting its students for the work of 
teachers and not ot mere routinists. One-third of the instruction is devoted 
U> professional training. We regard this school as exceedingly fortunate in its 
Principal. Prof. Welch is one of the first educators of the country — a man of 
clear and definite views and of rare skill in embodying these views in the prac- 
tical work of instruction. 

We were pleased to see in attendance all the members of the State Board of 
Education. They are earnest, practical men, with just views of the great work 
to be accomplished, by a system of public instruction. They seemed highly 
pleased with the success of the new course of study. We met also Hon. J. M. 
Gregory, the worthy State Superintendent of Instruction. We found him at 
home on educational topics. He is doing a great work for the schools of 
Michigan. 

At the close of the exercise on Thursday, the students presented Prof. Sill, 
whose connection with the institution was then closing, with a beautiful silver 
goblet The occasion revealed a very strong attachment between teacher and 
papils. Prof Sill has been connected with the Normal School since its first 
organization. He goes to Detroit to superintend the city schools. 
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BwnjL !f OBXiX I ni T i T t T j^ -Om ov i^tanfrom Hlohiiui, we Mlled »t the Nonul Ib- 

stitute at Berea. We regretted to flad lo small a nambar in atteodanee. President 
Wheeler and Professor Sohayler were, howerer, derotiiiK thenuelres faitbfnlly to the 
work of iostroetion. We tmat that another jear will lewatd them for their efforta. Out 
Mhieiiption book ooataiai eii«*&al/ ef the namee of the sembera of the class. 

Sltbia Nobmal ImnriTTi.— We learn that the number in atteadaoee daring the third 
week was twenti -Uto. The fourth week premised a large iMreaM. We were nnabie to 
be present, much to oar own disappointment at least. We have no donbt bat that ovr 
work was well done br others. Mr, Parker deserTee great credit for carrying the Institute 
throagh in spite of disoonragements. ' 

BorvH Wmtibm Nobmal iMSTirxm.— This Institute was one of the most snceessfol 
OTor held in the State. One hundred and fifteen teachers were in attendance. We were 
present the last dar of the session and witnessed sereral exeroises, inelnding part ef sa 
excellent drill in Elocution by Mr. Royee and an instmctiye lecture on the Use of Globe* 
by Mr. Uolbrook, the Principal, Mr. Crosby, of Cincinnati, gaye a lectore in the morniair. 
before our arrival. We found that the cause of the Monthly had been already presented 
and eighteen subscribers secured. The session closed two days earlier^han at first intemd- 
ed, to give the teachers an opportunity to attend the National Teachers' CooTention »t 
Chicago. We learn that Lebanon sent eiffhteen delegates* 

McNsiLT NoBMAL iHBTiTm.— We reached Hopedale August 3d. to fulfil a week's en* 
gagement,.buton the third day, acting on the adTioe of a physician, we left for home. 
We found there a fine class of between sixty and seventy teachers and a full eorps of ex* 
eellent instructors at work. Mr. Regal knows the wants of our common schools, and ar- 
ranges the instruction of his institutes to meet this want in 9,praeiieal manner. We hare 
not space this month to speak of the Model PHmary School under the charge of Mies 
Davis, a graduate of the Oswego Training School. The school was a complete suooe«B» 
Mr. Regal handed as a good list of subscribers. 

Clbbmont Countt Inbtitutb.— James M. Goodwin, of Bethel, reports that the two 
weeks' session of this Ia8titnte» held at Bethel, was well attended, and that the universal 
expression of those present was, that they had never attended a better institute. A num- 
ber of teachers from Brown county united with the teachers of Clermont, adding to the 
interest of the session* A series ef excellent reaolutions were passed, setting forth the 
advantages of the Institute, and commending the Educational Monthly as worthy of being 
" in the hands of every teacher in the county." We copy in another place the patriotic 
resolutions on the state of the country. Mr. GkMdwia secured twenty subscribers for the 
Monthly. 

MtTSKiNGTTM NoBKAL Institutb.— This Institute was in session in Zanesville from July 
6 to August 15-^ix weeks. It was the largest and. In many respects, the most suoeessftil 
one ever held in the county. 8eventy-eix names in all were enrolled, but, from sioknesi* 
only seventy-three were in actual attendance* Twenty-five were males and fifty-one 
females. iSixty-two attended for five and six weeks. The members applied themselves to 
their tasks with real enthusiasm, treasuring up with eagerness every hint or plan fof 
reaching higher suoeess In their profession. The work of the Institute was mainly devoted 
to a thorough review of thecommon branches— the scholarship of the class forbidding the 
making of the Art of teaching a specialty. It is proposed to attempt to correct this matter 
next year by decreasing the tuition in favor of those who have obtained first and second 
class oertifieatee at this session. We are indebted te Mr. M. H. Lewis lor the above faots; 
also for a list of tw4n*y subseriben. 

RiOBHONP, Ihdiama.— A large and suoeessfhl Kormal Jhstltute has just dosed a six 
weeks' session at this place. One hundred and twenty-five teachers were in attendance. 
The instructors were Hiram Hadley and Geo. P. BrowUf of Riehmond, a^^ Daniel Hough* 
of Cincinnati— three as competent men for such a work as could easily be brought to- 
gether. During the last week of the session a large county convention was held. Ad- 
dresses wexe delivered by Hon. Geo. W. Julian of Indiana, John D. Philbreok of BostoBt 
and W' E. Crosby of Cincinnati. We were booked for an address, but had several aehn 
to attend to. Mr. Hadley will accept our thanks for a good list of subseriben. 
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We liaye learned inoidentally that the Normal Inititute at Sidney was well attended- 
An Inctitute at Urbanat under the obarge of B- F. EwanS) enrolled about fifty memberi. 
We have no intelliirence from Beverfy except that a Normal Institute, under the oharce 
•f Mr. Doane, opened on the 27th of July. 

Aktioch Gollibgb,— Our excellent contributor and much esteemed friend, T. E. Suliot, 
has been appointed Professor of Chemistry* Geology* Pbysiology and French in this in* 
ititution. Prof- Suliot is one of the most erudite scholars in the West. HisacceisioB 
to the faculty of Antioch does not indicate a suspension of the collegiate department, af 
misinformed persons have taken pains to announce, nor the demise of the institution. 
We learn that the fall term commences on the 0th inet., and that aU the classes will b« 
oiganised as heretofore with a prospect of an increase in the number ot studeata in tk« 
ooUfge classes. Antioch does not intend to die just yet. i 

Saboemt, Wilson A Hinxle.— Happening in the bookstore of J, B. Cobb A Co.. CleTe- 
land, a few weeks since, we were interested in the unusually neat and attractive appear- 
aniQe of a large pile of school-books. Upon examination) we found that they were tha 
well known £clectic Series in an entire new dross and graced with the new firm-name 
aboTC. The covers were made of heavy pasteboard and were ornamented with new and 
beautiful illustrations. If there are a ny schocl-books more substantially and beautifuUy 
bound than the new editions of the Eclectic, we have not seen them* 

Bbtak's Comusscial GoiLXGS.— We have heretofore called attention to the great 
success of this school, located at ChiIlieothe» 0. Mr. Bryan has recently fitted up an ad* 
ditional room, in fine style, expressly for the Ladies' Department. Mr. B. will be assisted 
br experieuced and ezcelleut teachers. 

HoM^ Ambon Smtth, late State School Commissioner, was elected Superintendent of 
the Public Schools of Cleveland on the i3th of July. At a subsequent meetiuR of the 
Board of Education, his election was made unanimous and his salary raised to flSOO per 
annum. Mr. Smyth has entered upon the duties of the office. 

Bsv. BOBSBT Alltm has resifcned the Presidency of the Wesleyan Female College, 
Cincinnati, and has accepted the Presidency of M^JEcndree College. Lebanon, IlL Wa 
regret the loss of President AUyn and congratulate the educators of Illinois on their good 
fivtane. Rev. £. S. Bust, D • !).« sueoeeds Mr. Allyn at Cincinnati. 

OsoROB L. WxxD. of this city, has been appointed ^Superintendent of the Ohio Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum in the place of Bev. Collins Stone, resigned to accept the superinten- 
deneyof the Asylum at Hartford, Conn. 

W. E. Cbosby. of Cincinnati, made a report on the Organization of Primary Schools at 
the National Teachers' Convention at Chicago in July last. The number in attendance 
at this meeting is estimated at ICOO to 1500. Maesschusetts alone sent over 4C0 delegates. 

Biv. John Eaton, jb., formerly Superintendent of the Toledo Schools, is General 
Superintendent of Contrabands in the Department of the Tennessee. His headquarters 
are at Memphis. 

J. M. Palubb, Principal of the Dal ton Schools, has left the profession and gone Into th« 
mercantile business at Cleveland. 

LxBOT F. Lewis, Principal of the North Grammar School of this city, has been elected 
PHncipal of one of the Ward Schools of Brooklyn, N. T., at a salary of $1300. 

M. H. Lewis, of the Zanesville High School, has been appointed Principal of the 
BeaiorGcftmmurSeheoU Saudnsky Oitr. 

The Editor has been confined to his bed since the «tb df August with inflammatorr 
rheumatismt As a consequence he, has been unable to write his usual normal articles, or 
to examine the numerous books on his table for notice. The opening of a new school year 
is a good time for the Principals and Superintendents of our Union and City Schools to ob- 
tain new subsoricers for the Monthly, flow manr will present its elaims anew? Threeor 
fo«r hundred new snbseribers would now do good like a asodielne. 
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EtBMimrs or WsiTTSir ABiTBKtTio. By Chabuh Datiss. LL. D., Aathor of ft foil 
Ooune of Mathematioi- 18 mo. in pp. Baxnes A Burr, New York, 18S3. 
Thii new work is dofigaed to be a praotioal f ntmdttetion to the itudr of AritiuDe«i#« 
tk% p«piU eoBmeneiDg the it«dy of Written Arithnetie in onr fohoola, find the «ipla« 
nationi and problems of the eomplete treatliei mod. too difieult for them. Ae a eoase^ 
qnenee« the time whioh should be spent in makinx them familiar with the praetieal 
operations of Arithmetio Is taken up In nnprofl table attempts to master prinoiples com- 
prehensible only by maturer minds. Henee, the demand for an elementary Written Arith- 
metic adapted to the yonni learner. The work before ns meets this want in a very satis- 
factory manner. It embraces the fire fundamental rules. Common and Decimal Fractions, 
Denominate Nambers and the Rnle of Three Each process is presented in the clear and 
oondse manner of the aathor, and is illnstrated with numerons practical examples. We 
•re particularly pleased with the method of iutrodaclVff Fractions. The work is worthy 
a place in the excellent series to which it belongs, and although not faultless wiUb« 
found an excellent text-book for classe" just eommenoing the study. We commend it to 
teachers. 

L188OK8 ON Objects : Graduated series: designed for children between the aires of s*z 
and fourteen years : Containing also information on Common Objects. Arranged by £. 
A. Hhiloon. Boperintendent of Fablio Schools, Oswego, N. Y. ISmo. 407 pp. Chaclas 
Seribner, Hew York. 1863. ^ 

This work is a revision of Hiss Elisabeth Haye's work, published by the Home and 
Colonial Training Institution in London. It is not designed ss a text-book for the pupil 
bufe as a manual for the teacher. The lessons are graduated so as to adapt them to tile 
different stages of the pupil's progress. The work wiU be Tcry valuable to those engaged 
in object teaching. We refer the reader to the Publisher's announcement on the second 
I of cover. 



Mitohbll'8 Sbbixs of GBOOBAPOlsfl. Published by E. H. Butler A Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

We call theattention of our readers to the advertisement setting forth the exeellenclee 
of these works. We recently saw a statement of the circulation of the different worto 
published by the leading houses of the country* from which it appears that the circulation 
of Mitchell's G-eogri^hies equals the circulation of all the other series combined. Thia 
£Mt speaks for itself. When we have more q?ace and strength we shall refer to these 
works again. 

SfiHirrLBB's H16HKB Artthmxtio. Embracing the Science of Numbers snd the Art of 
their application. Published by Sheldon A Co., New York. Revised Edition. 
Having recently noticed the former edition of this work, we wish now to call attention 
merely to the revised edition whioh contains an appendix designed for advanced soholare. 
Among the topics here discussed in a thorough manner, we have been interested in the 
rule^for Partial Payments, including anew rule called the ** Equivalent Bate Rule," and 
the subject of Annuities, which is treated with great originality. Arithmeticians need 
not be told that they will be interested in examining this work. 

Glianimos from Sghool-Lif2 Ezferxbncx. By Hirau Obcutt, A. M., Editor of **Ter- 

mont School Journal." 

This little volume of 144 pages. 18 mo. is filled with praotical hints to teaehers, parentSi 
•ad pupils, based on the wide and successful experience of the author. The work contains 
more valuable information and suggestions than many other works of much larger preten- 
dons. It is a capital book for the young teacher. We will send a copy, postage prepaid, 
oa the receipt of 4C cts. 

Ont Apvxbtisers.— We call the attention of our readers to the new and attractive ad- 
vertising pages found in^this number. We also ask the forbearanee of eur patrons until 
we are relieved from our present Illness, when wo will do them all justice. 
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ZOOLOGY IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

BY P. W. MOSBLBCH. 

In bringing b^ore teachers the sabjeot of Zoology, or the sci- 
ence of the animal kingdom, I must needs give some prelimina- 
ry notices. I remember with great satisfaction tho delight we 
took when I was a boy in the Primary school, in the pursuit of 
the study of animals, and how we all tried to study other neces- 
sary branches as much as we were able, in order to keep our 
teacfa^ in good humor, that he might be disposed to tell us some 
interesting things about animals. Indeed, nothing can be more 
eaptirating to young minds, than the wonderful dispositions and 
inatincts of the animal world round about us; nothing that calls 
more into actirity the faculty of inquisitiveness, and is, in many 
res|)ects, more useful. 

It will teach us the nature of our domestic animals, so that we 
isay be able to treat them accordingly, and thus derire from them 
llie greatest possible advantages, and the greatest ^joyment* 
Many a yicious horse, or other domestic animal, has been madesa. 
by wrong and yicious treatment, and many a cruel and brutal man 
has paid for his doings with his life. Brutal treatment of animals 
is a disgrace to humanity, and children should certainly early 
learn to deyelop in their young hearts, noble and sympathizing 
feelings, and be taught to be merciful to the beast Indignation 
must fill eyery one who hears, for instance, that a school teach- 
er frequently amused himself and the children by putting a poor 
19 
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cat on a red-hot stoYOy to see it jump ! He was amused hj the yel- 
ling laugh of a set of babarian-Iike children, and oterheard the 
pitifnl groan of many, more tender hearted. He was of conrae 
as cruel with his pupik, and immoral too, for he was driyen oS 
finally by the indignation of the whole commnnitfr. We may knoir 
the clown by the nature of his dog, and the general good or eyil 
disposition of our neighbors by the disposition of their animals. 

Again, Zoology teaches us which animals about ns should be 
feared for their poisonous nature, or are obnoxious for their qual- 
ities injurious to cultivated plants, and other useful objects. It la 
a general thing to be alarmed at the presence of a snake; howcT- 
er, most of the snakes of our country are entirely harmless and 
love the company of men. They are also extremely useful, de- 
stroying mice, obnoxious insects, and keeping the water in wells and 
springs pure for our use. Frogs and toads are objects of hatred and 
cruel persecution, and if frogs, as well as snakes, should be discos 
ered in a well or a spring, almost every one would be apprehensiye of 
danger in drinking the water, yet both these animals are active 
and most efBcient purifiers, cleaning the water of worms and 
insects; and that very pond or marsh where the frogs begin so mer* 
rily to croak at the first opening of Spring, would be, perhaps, vritb- 
out them a deadly neighbor during the heat of summer, spreading 
infection and miasma all around. Toads destroy myriads of 
insects injurious to vegetation, and they have saved from destruc- 
tion by the so-called striped bug, many a cucumber, pumpkicuand 
melon vine. 

Rats are considered a great nuisance, but the culpable negli- 
gence of the people in towns and in cities is to be blamed, not 
the poor and innocent rat who is a benefactor, cleaning the prem- 
ises from filthy refuse of every description, which when left would 
rot there and fill the air with unhealthful exhalations. Keep your 
premises clean, and rats will not annoy you, but when you feed 
them, of course they will come. I live in a town where rats are 
plentiful, yet none ever approach my house. One house in tiie 
same town, where bones, rotten meat, and spoiled flour and 
bread were abundantly thrown out -in the yard, harbored colonies 
of rats. The owner, one morning, killed twenty-four with a stick. 
When afterward the house was abandoned, and the supply of food 
fiftiled, all the rats left also, regretting, probably, deeply the depar-^ 
tnre of that good man who had so abundantly provided Sot them. 
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The dangerous practice of killing rats })y poison has proved fatal 
to many persons ; for, ets soon as rats feel the poison operating^ 
they betake themselves hastily to water, to springs and wells, where 
they die, poisoning the water and infecting it with their carcasses* 

Almost every place and every thing swarms with insects, all of 
whom are useful workers in the economy of nature, although some 
insects when unduly multiplied, are annoying, and frequently des- 
tructive in the extreme, as, for instance, the wheat fly, and the 
Hessian fly. But if we know their habits, we will learn to have 
dominion over them, as well as over the rest of the animal crea- 
tion. In order to know them well, observe and study their hab* 
its, we must give them the right name, so that we may not con* 
found the one with the other. In* Nordi America, many mistakes 
in names, particularly in this branch of natural history, have be-* 
come popular, and are the source of confusion and error. It is the 
duty of teachers to correct these errors, and to substitute the right 
names instead of misnomers. Thus, for instance, every beetle 
and chafer is called a bug ; you hear of the potatoe-bug, cucum- 
ber-bug, the tumble-bug, etc., although these so-called bugs are 
not bugs, but beetles. The true bugs, such as the bed-bug, squash- 
bug, etc., belong to another division of insects. The Cicada, or 
harvest fly, as it is called in England, is called in North America 
a locust, and I often hear it said that they still cry, "Pharo !" in re- 
membrance of the Egyptian plague, caused by locusts. The fact, 
however, is that the destructive locusts of the East are true lo- 
custs, eating every green thing that comes in their way, while the 
Cicada (our so-called locust) does not eat anything. 

The famous Hessian fly, so alarmingly destructive to our wheat 
crops, is wrongly named also ; it never has been found in Hessia, 
nor even in Europe, but is a native of the United States, Such 
mistakes may be pardoned in an uneducated people, but should 
certainly be corrected. I remember that once a New Englander, 
priding himself greatly in his knowledge , of American history, 
and wishing to compliment a German, told him that the glorious 
city of New York was built and settled by Germans ! His his- 
torical blunder originated in the idea that the Dutch and Germans 
are the same people, because the Germans are frequently called 
Dutch in North America ; although the Dutch difier as widely from 
the Germans as the English do themselves. 

Furthermore, there is in the study of the animal kingdom so 
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miich to elcYftte our thoughts, so mvch of suUime oonaideratHmy 
aad 80 much to fill ub with reverential swe toward him who made 
ally that I never have known a tme stndent of natnre to be an in- 
fidel. The wonders of the animal world are astoundingly manifold, 
and nowhere more than here does man find the neoessitj not on- 
ly of an omnipotent creator, but also of a loving preserver of the 
nniverse, whose beauty and love calls for prayer and thanksgiv- 
ing for every work of his hands. Thns Linne, (for thns the name 
should be written, not Linnaeus, which is the latinised form of the 
name of that great Swedish naturalist,) when he first saw the Eng*- 
lish furse (Ulex) in the full splendor of its profuse golden-yeUow 
flowers, was overwhelmed with gratitude to God, and sank to his 
knees worshiping Him with a joyful and grateful heart. Who had 
granted so much beauty to a plant blooming in the wilderness. 
In the same sentiment Coleridge wrote the following beautifid lines : 

*' He prajefh well that loTeth well 
Both €k)d and man and beast; 
He prayeth best that loyethbest 
All things, both great and small ; 
For the dear God that loveth ns, 
He made, and loved them all'* 

I could continue to speak of many more great and important : 
advantages to be derived from the study before us ; but the few I 
have mentioned, seem to me sufficient to attract the attention of 
teachers. It will now be my pleasing task to introduce the study 
itself in an easy and acceptable way to such as think it worth the 
while for their own benefit, and for that of their pupils. 



EXTRACTS PROM A SUPERnSTENDBNT'S JOURNAL. 

4 BY EBV. ALEX. DUNCAN. 

May 6, p. M. Visited School D, whose floor, blackboard, stove, 
hat-rack, desks, maps, and everything else^ I always find in excel- 
lent order. Ko caps, bonnets, or shawls on the desks, or on the 
floor ; no bits of crayon scattered about ; no chalk or pencil marks 
on the stove, or wood-work ; no fragments of paper, or other lit- 
ter to be seen. But for the modesty of the teacher, it might be 
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w^ll to call upon her to state here how this invariahltf happens 
to be the case oa her special territory. 

A class was reading in the old Third Eclectic Beader/when I 
entered. The book seemed to be in advance of the abilities of 
ike pupils. Hence words were often miscalled and misunderstood. 
Stilly most of the class did very well. 

Next came forward a class in the First Book of History. I may 
truly say, that there did not appear to be one indifferent reader 
in that large class, while most exhibited a deliberation^ emphasi- 
ses, and good taste generally, which, while it truly surprised me, 
I knew could only result from the most careful training. The pu- 
pils were exceedingly watchful of each other, unsparing, though 
generally just, in their mutual criticisms. Indeed it seemed no 
small affair to pass that ordeal. Its beneficial influence, under the 
wise direction of the teacher, was manifest. 

My time allowed, at this risit, the examination of only one oth- 
er class, which happened to have its lesson in Mental Arithmetic, 
— ^particular topic, fractions. Ko one failed, and there was scarce- 
ly a slip. It is true that the examples were read from the book 
by the class, which is the better way with pupils so young as 
these (the school is of the secondary class, first gra^e), but the 
solutions were given independently of it, and also with great 
promptness, clearness and skill. 

One slight drawback, only, candor requires me to note. I 
thought there was more noise made by the pupils in going to and 
from recitation than was necessary. These was no tip-toe walk- 
ing, and scarcely an effort to break the trampling of the JieeU. 
A little training here will soon correct the evil, and thus remove 
almost the only blemish, where is so much truly unexceptionable. 

May 6th, P. M. After recess I visited school E. A class in 
Mental Arithmetic were reciting when I entered. The examples 
involving addition and subtraction, were difficult to remember, as 
each one ocmsisted of several p2ti9 and minus quantities. Yetihe 
book was entirely dispensed with, and the pupils did well. 

Next came a larger and more advanced class in the same study. 
Among so many, I was not surprised to witness some failures. 
But these while painful to the pupil, developed a trait of the teacher 
which pleased me much. It was the pains taken by her to explain 
to the whole class the causes of these failures. The particular 
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form of analysis suggested by the book was the stumbling block 
to most of them. But before the recitation closed this difficulty 
If as entirely OYcrcome. There was definite progress. Hie pupils 
saw and felt that this trouble was removed. In short they had 
been taught just what it was most necessary for them to know at 
this stage of their progress. I was impressed, as I have often been 
before, by this incident, with the need of instruction combined, in 
suitable proportions, with recitation. Teachers, I find, are apt to 
forget that the latter is only a means to the former. 

May 7th, A. M. Spent an hour in examining the pennman* 
ship department. This department has fallen somewhat into dis- 
favor with some of the members of our Board of Education, and 
they threaten its abolition. The reasons for this are not easily 
understood. One assigns its general inefficiency. Another, its 
failure to teach the pupils a rapid business-like hand. The 
proof of either of these charges no one pretends to have found ; 
while the fact is, that on two different occasions, special commit- 
tees were appointed to examine this department, and to report to 
the Board its management^ and its results. Both committees re- 
ported very favorably on both points, and very decidedly against 
its discontinuance. 

It gives me great pleasure to record here, that the results, in 
penmanship, of the old system, when the ordinary teachers 
made the pens, set the copies, and appropriated twenty or thirty 
minutes to writing, are not to be compared with those attained 
under our present arrangement, with a teacher devoted exclusive- 
ly to instruction in penmanship, in rooms fitted up for that ex- 
press purpose. Under the old system which was tried for years 
after our schools were organized under the graded plan, not one 
in twenty of our pupils became even tolerable writers; now, not 
one in twenty, who continue with us through the grammar school 
course, fail to make good penmen. 

Better testimony cannot be needed to establish the faithfulness, 
skill, and ability of the teacher. It is highly gratifying, that the 
penmanship department, as at present managed, is economic of 
time, promotive of good order, and successful in the attainment 
of its own true end. Sad will be the day, when it shall be set 
aside, and the antiquated, fruitless and bungling system of for- 
mer days substituted. 
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May 9th. Visited school F. I foand the room in good or- 
der, as usual ; floor clean, everything in place, eyen the pointers 
and brushes for the black-board ; maps all right ; scho||irs quiet 
and studious. 

The first class called read in the Frst Reader ; tolerable atten- 
tion on the part of the pupils ; but a little want of quicknes and 
vivacity in conducting the recitation, which tended to produce a 
corresponding, slowness on the part of the class. 

It is, perhaps, too much to expect to find everything desirable, 
in actual practice in the same school; still, it is quite practicable, 
without interfering with the quietness and good order of this 
school, to infuse a little more life and energy into the various rec- 
itations; and this would be another excellence added to the manjr 
already existing there. 

Next examined a class in Second Reader. The spelling and 
reading evinced study and previous preparation. The only man- 
^ifest deficiency was the slowness of the movements of the pupils, 
and this seemed to indicate a want of interest in the lesson. 

After this, a class in the Fourth Reader was called, and although 
the pupils composing it were older, and hence naturally more noisy 
than those first mentioned, the same commendable care and 
stillness marked their, coming to recitation. 

The exercises of the class, and especially the reading, were very 
good. The piece read, though difficult, was- for the most part 
properly appreciated, as was evident from the emphasis and 
enunciation. 

Considering the dilapidated condition of the school house and 
the surroundings, school F is quite up to what might be expected. 

Same day, after recess, visited school Q. A cheerful room and 
cheerful faces, indicating as they do pleasant relations between the 
teacher and the scholars, always furnish a pleasant reception to 
visitors. Such was the case here. 

When I entered, the school was earnestly engaged in improv- 
ing to the utmost a ^^quesHon recess" This is an arrangement 
somewhat peculiar to this school. Three times each A. m; and P. 
M., the teacher grants the pupils an opportunity of five minutes, 
to ask questions concerning their lessons. The lifted hand indi- 
cates the desire of any pupil to propound a question. Of course 
many hands are up the moment the recess signal is given. Thpio 
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moBt diftant firon the teaeher are answered first; and eo on^ in 
regular order^ as the desks appreaeh that of the teacher. ThiftS, 
all confi]|ioii is aroided. No pupil is permitted to propound • 
question, elsewhere than from her own desk. One would be sur- 
prised at the amount of information communicated in five min- 
utes by this arrangement. It works admirably in this school, 
and I know of no reason why it should not elsewhere. 

Spent in this school one hour and heard, during that time, thre« 
classes in Arithmetio ; the first, a class of beginners in mental 
arithmetic which did well ; and the second, a more advanced dasa 
in the same study, which exhibited commendable familiarity with 
a difficult lesson, consisting of examples in addition and subtrac- 
tion combined. The problems were exactly stated and clearly 
^solved by the class, only one or two seeming partially to forget 
some of the steps necessary to the solution. 

The last class called during my stay, had their lesson in Practi- 
cal or Written Arithmetic, — particular topic, multiplication. The 
rule of, the book was correctly recited by most of the class, and 
the several parts of it, understandingly applied to the problems 
submitted to them. 

The school contains two grades of pupils ; and there being 
present daily a sufficient number of primaries to constitute a 
school by themselves, the task of the teacher is a hard and diffi- 
cult one. Still, she succeeds admirably, and her school maintains 
its ancient reputation for punctuality, neatness, order and study. 

May 10th, A. M. I intended to visit school H, a school of 
colored children. Found the house closed, and no one near. Re- 
turning, met the teacher who reported that a circus in town had 
drawn away the pupils so that she was left pretty much alone. 
Arranged with her to visit the school this P. M. 

May lOtb, P. M. Again visited the colored school, found ten 
pupils present, and ascertained that but thirteen had been enrolled. 

Heard two classes read, one in the First Reader and the other 
in the Third. The teacher is a colored woman, sufficiently intelli- 
gent, but exceedingly old-fashioned, and evidently a stranger to 
our improved methods of instruction. I therefore directed her to 
dismiss her school, and devote the P. M. to visiting two or three of 
our Primary schools, hoping that she may thus see, and learn 
something that may be of use to her. 
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The nnfitiiesd in the teacher conies from our Board allowing the 
colored people to seleot their own teacher, an experiment which 
ought not to be repeated. 

Although the last enumeration shows that there is a sufficient 
number of colored children of schoolable age, within our schodi 
district, to make a large school, it is very doubtful whether one 
can be sustained for the want of the necessary average daily at* 
tendance. 

In the evening, attended by request, a special meeting of the 

Board of Education. Mr. appeared to complain of the 

Superintendent for suspending his daughter from the privileges of 
the school for the remainder of the term, and requested the Board 
to overrule and set aside such suspension, and reinstate his 
daughter forthwith. I stated the case to the Board, which was 
simply one of impudence to the teacher and determined resistance 
to the rules and government of the school. The Board refused 
to interfere with the action of the Superintendent in the case. 
(to bk continued.) 
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BY DIO LEWIS, M.D. 

After ventilation, no subject bearing upon the 
health of our children, during their school-days, is 
so important as position in sitting and standing. 

First, a word on their attitudes while standing or 
walking. 

Figure 1 shows a position of the arms which is 
much in vogue. If the hands be thus joined be- 
hind, it is not impossible ,to carry the head and 
shoulders well back ; but the tendency to hold ihd 
body in the illustrated position is so strong, that 
among the thousands I haye seen walking with theiir 
their hands thus joined, not ten have carried their 
heads and shoulders erect. 
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Fignre 2 represents another attitude eemmon in 
onr best schools. Such folding of the arms tends to 
contract the chest. Whoeyer will fold his arms thust 
and carefnlly watch the inflnence upon his shoulders 
and chest, will need no farther iUostration. One 
experimenter found that the quantity of air inhaled 
at a single inspiration was reduced 
from ten to twenty per cent, by hold- 
ing the arms in this positijon. 

Figure 3 presents a good attitude 
for the spine and chest, and one which, 
if practiced in school, would tend to \^ 
form the habit of walking erect. K 4, 
teachers will stand or walk but ten 
minutes, holding the hands and arms in 
this position, I think they will be cvnvinced of the 
truth of what I am saying. 

The attitude in figure 4 may appear somewhat 
unseemly; but in a physiological aspect, and as 
meeting certain defects which are almost universal 
among the young of our country, it is the best pos- 
sible position. The muscles in the back of the neck 
are, in almost every young person, so weak as to 
permit the head habitually to droop. Carrying the 
hands thus inter-locked upon the back of the head, 
with the requisition that the pupil shall, during fiiw 
minutes three or four times a day, stand or walk with 
the head drawn firmly back against the hands, would 
do more to correct the habit of drooping shoulders, 
and a weak spine, than any other exercise of which 
I can conceive. 

It is not, however, for me — an outsider — even to 
suggest to teachers how often and how long such atti- 
tudes shall be practiced. I simply take the liberty 

to Bay, that they would tend strongly to correct certain distortions 
of spine, shoulders, and <diest, which are more or less inevitable, 
with the present positions in our schools. 
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But a tenfold moro serious evil, in position, is seen in the pupil 
at his desk. ^ 

The face, when the head is held erect, is perpendicular, vrhile 
the top of the desk is nearly horizontal. But the line of vision 
must be not far from a right angle with the surface of the book or 
atlas. To secure this necessary relation between the face and the 
page, the pupil leans forward and holds his face nearly paralld 
with the desk-top, or the page of the book. 

If it were possible to hold the head back, and see the part of 
the atlas nearest the pupil, with the line of vision at an angle of 
forty-five degrees with the surface of the page, how is the pupil 
to see the part of the atlas which is one foot farther from his face ? 
This he can not do without carrying his head one foot forward. To 
be constantly changing the focal distance through the range of a 
foot, would soon ruin his eyes. 

When pupils become fatigued by leaning forward, or from a con- 
viction of duty would hold the head erect, we frequently see the;n 
attempt to secure the indispensable relation between the face and 
the page by placing two or three books under the upper end of the 
atlas. I have devised a simple, cheap^ and, several eminent teach- 
ers say, perfect means by which 
this evil is entirdy removed.* It 
is illustrated in figure 5. The 
ladder is strong and not liable to 
get out of repair. The wire pall 
which supports it, is united witli 
it at the upper end, not by a 
hinge, which might get out of re* 
pair, but by simply entering small 
holes in the side pieces of the 
ladder. The pall is held to dia 
ladder below by a strap which, 
with a hook, serves to alter the 
^ inclination of the ladder at pleas- 

Figore 5. ^ '^ 

* This new Book-Holder maj be seen at our office. It is a capital iking for 
the table of the private student, as well as for the desk of the Pablic Schodr 
Young men and young women in our colleges and seminaries will find it pro- 
motive of comfort as well as of health. Price $1.00. Address Dio Lewis, M.D. 
Boston, Mass.— [£fd. MofUMtf. 
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lire. The finger-bars are joined > ^^.^^^^^l -^ ■♦^ 

to the ladder bj strong hooks, 
which are caught upon the cross 
rounds, and may thus be raised 
or lowered by a single motion of 
the hand. If placed as seen in 
the cut, they will hold two books 
— ^for example, a Latin reader 
and lexicon. 

Figure 6 shows two books thus 
supported. 

Figure 7 illustrates the position 
of the pupil while using the New 
Book-Holder. 

Fi«iiTe6. 

Every desk in the large school of N. T. 
Allen, Esq., at West Newton, is supplied 
with this new invention; and Mr. Allen 
has written me a very warm note of com- 
mendation attesting its success in secur- 
ing an upright attitude in his pupils. 

I have spoken of this bookrholder, not 
, because it is the only means by which 
such advantages may be secured, but as 
Yi f - *^ illustration of possibilities. There is 

aot an ingenious mechanic, but will, for a dollar, furnish some sim- 
ple means which will more or less perfectly secure the same 
results. 

Engaged, for many years, as a teachar of gymnastics in schools, 
my attention has constantly been called to 1^ false positions 
lunong our pupils ; and, in these few paragraphs, I have ventured, 
for the first time, as regards part of them, to call the attention of 
Uie public to the subject* 




The education which we most want in our schools is that which 
shall teach the scholar how to live. 
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INDIVIDUALITT IN OHILDEEN. 

BT LEWIS FBBEKAK. 

Traths often seems chimerical because we hare not arrived at 
their plane and perceived their necessity. We are prone to believe 
that what toe have neverbecome interested in and verified by our 
experience^ is worth little. Impressions, therefore, like fresco 
painting, must be often retinted and deepened bef<»*e they will live 
in the mind. 

Few there are but admit that some general knowledge of hu- 
man nature is essential in the conduct of education, yet few, on 
the other hand, feel, and practice the conviction, that it is the 
condition precedent and foundation stone. Anthropology as a 
science has not been introduced intatext books, and is not requir- 
ed in any examination for the teacher's certificate. Hence, it is 
supposed the few ideas observation picks up without effort, are 
sufficient to manage well enough, and as for any minute study for 
the highest good of the scholar, it is Utopian or hyper-dutifuL 
' Distinctions, to the discerning eye, even in the most^common 
objects, are infinite^ in number, but a murky film is over our vis- 
ion and we see otdy the more apparent rdations. Superior in*' 
sight points the eye tod gives a tongue to tiiese subtler different 
ees. To an ignorant man, one of Claude Lorraine's landscapes 
Itppears no better than the work of an unskillful amateur. Nich« 
<das Pouissin drinks in the rapture of a score of blending colors, 
where the ordinary eye sees but one. We use a delicate gold leaf 
electrometer to detect a small quantity of electricity, and the ant** 
malculae in water are only seen with the microscope. We develop 
mentally as we appreciate fine distinctions and analc^es. Th« 
liMtthat we see not the ^^open secret" of human nature, lies in us. 
Development in the schools fiftils to accomplish much in that it 
touches so small a part of our nature and ignores entirely the fun^^ 
damental fact of organization. Our being is a harp of numberless 
vtrings designed to vibrate in harmony. Minds differ in power, 
in individuality, in originality, both according to natural tenden* 
des, and the extent to which are opened up on every side capaci- 
ties of thought and feeling. Each organism must grow accord* 
ing to the inherent laws impressed on it by nature. Each plant 
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absorbs firom the ground and air just such constituents and in just 
BQcb quantities as its oonstitution requires. Who would think of 
having plants grow alike? No one says, ^Hhis shrub should haye 
been a flower/' or ^'you must all absorb and throw out the same 
quantity of oxygtn and carbonic acid/' We see in infinite 
diversity a harmony of purpose. We have the violet, the pink, 
the lily, the rose. We say of them all, they are beautiful. Is 
there less variety in human nature ? Because we are made of 
flesh and bone and nervous matter and have so many characteris- 
tics in common, we must not forget, minutely, each has a nature 
and destiny distinctively his own. That each substance has its 
oonstitution invariable, Chemistry shows to be a law of the mate-^ 
rial world, and Psychology affirms the same of each human being. 
At maturity J we see plainly this variety of modification, physi- 
eal conformation, intellectual power and capacity, moral and es- 
thetic character, religious tendencies, habits, prejudices and pas- 
sions without number, difference men. We look on these with 
pleasure for the variety they give, and deem them essential to the 
progress of society. We recognize different temperaments, and as 
a consequence different powers of mind and soul. The multitudi- 
nous concerns of men, the world's Religions, Politics, Arts, Litera- 
ture, all grow out of these differences. Poetry, Painting, Inven- 
tion, Philosophy, are only names for peculiar characteristics in 
man. Through many degrees, the different sides of men differ in 
strength. The mind has different proportions, the soul different 
intensities of feeling. From infancy one class of mind turns nat- 
urally toward the objective world. They are observers, practical, 
matter of fact men, and constitute our mechanics, tradesmen &e« 
Another class is subjective in its tendency, and produces artists, 
vai men of letters ; while a third class conbines both the percep- 
tive and reflective faculties. We wonder when we pause and think 
how beautiful this natural division of labor, this inward and out* 
ward turning of the mind, is, and what it accomplishes. To know 
the external world is necessary and pleasurable, but the great un^ 
written history of inward life, of idiieh tho poet gives us snatches, 
the dusky clouds of sorrow and pain and the violet tinted fleece 
of joy, the mad merry ecstacies which, like the moonlight dance 
of fairies on the greensward of the forest, must be concealed lest 
they lose their chiurm, is grander yet« 
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Bat the child we teach is the man in embryo. Each springs from 
the parent stem of its own species and is as distinct from others 
ftfl sunsets or landscapes. To lump them in one great mass, labeled 
^ School/' and subject them to the same dull routine of lessons, 
system of restriction, regulations, and requirement, may be neces- 
sary for some purpose called education, but under unthoughtfal 
teachers it tends to reduce these natural peculiarities and homol* 
Qgize children in mind and soul. ^^ In holy human nature,^' says 
Richter, ^^ is found no string to be cut off, but only at most to be 
tuned." 

We could not, if we would, analyze, or describe the mystery of 
cbUd life. What do we know of " the world of instincts, percep- 
tions, experiences, pleasures, pains, lying there without self-con^ 
Bciousness, sometimes helplessly mute, sometimes so imperfectly 
^pressed that we quite mistake the manifestation." We cotUd 
know much, if we were interested and sympathetic, but for most 
of us, it is too much trouble. 

But now the purpose or end of this essay, "for if not practical 
it is nothing." It is, to induce teachers, if possible, to discover 
and respect Individuality in children. This is demanded by many 
considerations. It will be a discipline to your own mind ; it will 
become a pleasure; it will interest you in your work a.nd give you 
control over the nature you understand ; it will enable you to be 
just in your treatment, and to enter into the inner life of the child 
and soothe many of its sorrows, and with such knowledge you can 
restrain, supply, adjust, perfect, all parts of this fearfully and 
wonderfully made nature. 



Many a child, the light] of the house to-day, will have been 
laid in the grave before the winter is ended, by inattention as to 
heat and cold, inducing pleurisies, inflammation of the lungs, colds, 
croups, and other dangerous maladies. 

Teachers should be spoken to about allowing children to 
sit with the back near the stove, or register, or window, or in any 
position where they will be exposed to a draft of air, or to over- 
heat. Children should not be allowed to come directly to a 
fire, or stove, on entering the school room. 
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PHONBTIO SHORTHAND. 

BT W. A. BOUBt** 

We mttst write fast. It is a necessity of tlie age. The active mind will 
urge the pen. Horrid scrawls, wretched spelling, and pnxzled readers, are 
the necessary coaseqnences, and they plead eloqaently for reform. 

A system of writing is imperatirely demanded which shall be perfbctly 
legible, easily acquired, and rapidly ezecoted,— swift as speech if desirable 
—and which will make a pleasant pastime of what is now a laborious task. 
Such a system has been inyented by Isaac Pitman, of Bath, England, and 
has been before the public more than twenty years. It is called Phonogra- 
phy, or Phonetic Shorthand. For the most part, it has made its own way 
into the confidence of the people, and, taking this into consideration, its 
progress is exceedingly gratifying to its friends ; hut the number of phonog* 
raphers, contrasted with the great mass of the people, is small, and will 
continue to be so, until phonography is taught as a '* regular study " in our 
common schools. A science or art not studied in youth, is seldom acquir- 
ed afterwards, or if acquired, rarely affords half the benefit it would other- 
wise hare conferred. 

Phonography " looks hard," but it is not difficult Children, if properly 
aught, comprehend it readily, even easier than adults. Two months' study 
will master it thoroughly^ and then pupils can make immediate use of it in 
pursuing their other studies. Bat to use longhand with freedom requires 
f^m three to fire years study and practice. Among the many ways in 
which pupils may profitably use phonography as aa auxiliary in school, the 
fbllowiag are the most obvious : 

1st In memorizing. If the text to be committed be first phonographed, 
that is, written in phonography, it can be learned with much greater facility 
than from the printed page. The reason for this is that the /ornv9 of the 
phonographic words are so unlike in shape, position, and direction to those 
of print, and to each other, that the mind is not wearied with the sameness 
which characterizes printed words. There being less to engage the eye, 
ideas are more clearly comprehended and appropriated. The outlmee of 
the words make each a separate impression upon the memory, and in recita* 
tion they *' stand out," as it were, in bold relief before the mind. After a 
'* task " has been committed, it can be phonographed from memory, and 
compared with the wording of the text In this way pupils can determine 
for themselves whet their lessens are thoroughly learned. This plan can 
be pursued in learning sabbath school lessons, poetry, declamations, etc. 

2nd. Injoumalmng, If the situation and extent of lessons, the teach- 
er's general directions concerning them, and other school business, were re- 
corded by the pupils in their memorandum book, much time would be saved 
and annoyaRce prevented. They would thus almost unconsciously acquire 

^LazinctoB, Ki. 
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the babit of daily jouraalizini^ thonght, wbich woxM greatly improre their 
minds, and prepare them for keeping diary in fatare life. 

3d. In composttton writing. This is the great bugbear of the school. 
The mere mentism of it gives children the '' horrors. '' They dread the la- 
bor of writing, not the exercise in thinking. Their minds are always active, 
except in sleep, and if their thoaghts conld be written as easily as they are 
oonceived, " composition day " would be robbed of its terrors. Children 
love to think and talk. Their loqnacity is notorious. Then why should 
they not love to write, for writing is only talking on paper ? Because of the 
difference of time and labor. Human speech is " quick as thought," but 
the nimble pen comes slowly toiling after. Teach children to write with 
ease and rapidity , and they will love to write, as ^ell as they love to talk. 

4th. In acquiring the art of reading. Phonography is a scientific sys- 
tem of representing, by the briefest characters or marks, the sounds of 
the English Language. Pupils are taught to analyze words into their com- 
ponent sounds or elements. This cultivates their hearing and preception 
to an extraordinary degree, and enables them to detect errors in pronuncl- 
ation which, otherwise, would be unperceived, and thus furnishes the key to 
good reading and speaking. If we have few good penmen, we have fewer 
good readers in our schools. Distinctness of articulation is almost entirely 
ignored. Syllables are precipitated one over another, words are hurried 
over, mangled, distorted, " chewed up," or emitted altogether ; ideas are 
lost sight of, and pauses unnoticed or disregarded, in the haste to "get over 
the ground," and all this hodge-podge is called reading I Children can be 
taught to read tolerably well without understanding what is meant by the 
sounds of letters. Their mirth is greatly excited on going through this ex* 
effcise for the first time. So long as this ignorance prevails, good reading 
will be almost unattainable, and it will continue so until some branch of 
study is introduced which will compel a thorough understanding of phonetic 
analysis. In phonography this is absolutely indispensable/rom the begin- 
ning^ and is put in practice in every word that is read or written. If this 
desirable result can be attained, and so many other benefits follow, by the 
introduction of phonography into our schools, would it not be wise for pa 
rents and gpiardians to see that their children are early taught this highly, 
nseful and ** much coveted art." The outlay of time and money would be 
freely recompensed, if it was never practiced outside of the school-roon, but 
upon leaving school and launching out into the world, it can be immediate*^ 
ly introduced into the business of life. 

With an hour's daily study, children of ordinary capacity, ten years old 
and upwards, will learn it easily and thoroughly in two months, with the aid 
of a teacher. The same can be said of no other study of equal utility. The* 
hours of study must be regular and frequent. 

Some persons learn phonography and never put it into practice; The^ 
reason is that they have been so long accustomed to the use of Ionghand< 
that it has become a confirmed hahity and they find it quite as difficult to> 
practice a new system of writing as they would to change their habits of 
living, or their vocation. But children and yonth have no such obstacles to 
20 
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oTercome. Tkek babitt mre not yet formed. Tlioj learn both BystemSy 
tide by side, and can nte either, as inclination or necessity may dictate. 
Neither will in the least interfere in the acqaisition of the other. Both are 
fueafif cfpcw^r, and highly fkyorad are they, who, by skiMhlly nsing them, 
sate time and thns lengthen life. 



A LETTER FBOM MB. WELLS. 

Ofkci of SupsBiimvBKNT OP Public Schools, \ 
Chicaoo, September 9th, 1863. j 

Mr. E. E. Wmn, Editor Ohio Educattanai Monthly: 

Dear Sis — I hare read with pecnliar interest, Dr. Lord's historical sketch 
of the progress of education in Ohio, daring the last twenty-five years, and 
I belieye OTory reader of the '^ Monthly " woald be gratified if he wovld 
continne his labors in the same direction, and famish us the history of the 
Ohio State Teachers' Association. 

We are all in so mach haste to go forward, that we seldom find time to 
review the past ; and yet we are constantly committing errors, which a lit- 
tle reflection and retrospection woald prevent. 

Dr. Lord, of Ohio, and Mr, Peabody of Wisconsin, have made a good be* 
ginning by writing an historical sketch of the progress of education in 
two states. Let us hope that their labors may he continaed still farther in 
the same direction, and that their example will be followsd in all the other 
States. Materials will be thus farnished for a complete history of educa- 
tion in the United States, which has long been contemplated by Dr. Bar- 
nard. Yours truly, 

W. H. WELLS. 

BEMi.BK& — ^We hope Dr. Lord will act upon Mr. WelU' suggestion and fiivor 
our readers with a historical sketch of oar State Association. We fear, how- 
ever, that he has acted too important a part in that history to enable him 
to write it with freedom. 

In giving Mr. Peabody and Dr. Lord credit for " beginning '' the good woik 
of sketching the history of edacatiooal progress in their respective States, Mr. 
Wells has inadvertently overlooked antecedent workers in the same field. In 
1858, Mr. Ooggeshall, then editor of the Ohio Joornal of Education, wrote for 
its pages a series of articles, presenting a fall and interesting history of "Com* 
mon School Progress in Ohio" up to that data These articles,five in number, 
trace respectively this history from 1785 to 1825; 1825 to 1840; 1840 to 
1850; 1850 to 1854; 1854 to 1858. The third arUde gives an account of the 
formation of the "State Teachers Association" and the fourth and fifth sketch 
its subsequent history. The materials for these articles were collected by Mr. 
Ooggeshall, who was then State Librarian, firom sources inaccessible to nearly all 
other firiends of educatioa [Ed. Montalt. 
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Owing to a scarcity of compositors in the city, and the protracted illness of 
the Editor, we are again obliged to apologize for the late appearance of the 
Monthly. A fortunate ease-up in the state work enabled us, at last, to procure 
hands. The issue of the pamphlet containing the "Proceedings of the Ohio 
Teachers' Association," has been delayed by the same causes. 

A Premium for Subscribers. — We will present a copy of "Browns Gram- 
mar of English Grammars" to the person sending us the largest list of subscri- 
bers between this and the fifteenth of November. The retail pri<ie of the work 
is $450. Subscribers can commence with the July number or, if preferred, 
with the October number. We can still supply back numbers from January. 
Who wants this foreaX work 7 Those who fail to raise the largest list, can avail 
themselves of our previous offer of premiums. 



OUR COUNTRY DISTRICT SCHOOLS— MR. RICKOFF'S REPORT. 

'^ We urge upon teachers the importance of a careful study of Mr. Rickoff 's 
excellent report, in our last issue, on a course of study for our unclassified 
schools. It is true, as is intimated in the report, that as our country schools are 
organized and with a change of teachers nearly every term, this or any other 
course of study cannot be strictly followed. Still the teacher of such a school, 
for a single term only, will find in the report many things which can be adopted 
with great advantage. 

Many teachers will doubtless object^ that owing to the great number of classes 
now on their hands, they have no time for the additional exercises recommend 
ed; but it should be noticed, that the report provides for a great reduction in the 
number, book-lessons. How far this reduction can be practically carried into 
effect, will depend somewhat upon the consent of parents ; for, as our country 
schools are usually managed, without any rules of the township Board of 

/ Education regulating studies or vesting teachers with authority to determine what 
studies each scholar shall pursue, each parent decides for himself in regard to 
the studies of his children. The skillful teacher, however, can usually so manage 
matters as to be able to classify his pupils without outside interference. He 
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can, at least, determine how many classes in each stodjr he can teach, and in 
which of these classes the different pupils shall recite. 

Oar country schools are cut up into fragments of classea In many of them 
are found four or &we classes in (^eograf^y, as many or more in Arithmetic, etc. 
It is true that this difficulty can not be wholly overcome ; but, by a judicious clas- 
sification, it may be greatly lessened. The teacher sould bear in mind that the 
interests of the school are pardmount to the wishes of an individual scholar. 
Whether Jane is permitted to enter upon the study of Grammar or John tc com- 
mence Written Arithmetic, should be determined by the ability of the teacher to 
attend to an extra class. By waiting until the next term, other pupils may be 
ready to take up these studies. It will sometimes happen that a large scholar 
eaters school for a single term and wishes to leam^how^^to cipher a little." 
The best that can be done to aid such scholars, is to assist them incidentally, or 
to place them under the instruction of some more advanced schoolmate. 

But this evil of a multiplicity of classes is oflen aggravated by a foolish desire 
of teachers to hear more advanced classes, or, rather, to teach classes in studies 
and text-books beyond the pupil's comprehension and capacity. One teacher 
wishes to instruct classes in Grammar and so, to the annoyance of his success- 
ors, starts a number of boys and girls mumbling over (to them) unmeaning defi- 
nitions and rulea Another with a desire to promote his pupils thrusts them into 
a swamp of facts^ called ^'Higher Geography." A third dislikes the "nmple pieces" 
in the lower reading books and, to give the pupils a ^ fresh start," puts them in 
the next higher book. There is no mistake in the management of our schools 
more prevalent and pernicious than the too rapid advancement of children in 
reading books. Pupils who can not read with fluency in the Third Reader (or 
even the Second) are stumbling over long words in the Fourth Reader, unable 
to comprehend a single sentence. The cause of good reading would be greatly 
promoted, if the scholars in our schools, throughout the State, could generally be 
dropped back at least one book in their series of readers. 

The number of book-recitations being reduced to the lowest limit, the "time" 
or the teacher may be greatly increased by a systematic division of it. It is 
surprising how much can be done in six hours, when everything is reduced to 
a complete system. This will include an order of exercises in which a definite 
amount of time is assigned to each recitation. But this is not enough. The 
programme should also map out the work of the pupils when not engaged in 
reciting. It is not enough that children be told to study their next lesson un- 
til called upon to recite. It is impossible for the younger pupils to do this, and 
no teacher should require it From twenty to thirty minutes close study ex- 
hausts their power of attention. The time of pupils, not employed in reciting, 
should be judiciously divided between diflferent exercises and lessons, recesses, 
etc. ' A definite amount of time should be devoted to each, and every pupil 
should be required to attend to his appropriate work at the given tima For ex- 
ample, the younger pupils may occupy twenty minutes, or the time of a recita- 
tion, in drawing ;the next twenty in studying the reading lesson ; the next twenty 
in printing or writing the spelling lesson, etc. We only aim to give a general idea. 
Pupils may be appointed to distribute slates and pencils, books etc, and to take 
them up again^-all of which can be done promptly and without the least con 
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fnsion. It is a bad practice to let little children keep their books in their hands 
(or on their seats) all day. Let there be a definite time to use the reader, a def- 
inite time to use the slate, etc. It will take a little energy on the part of the 
teacher to bring this to a system, bnt a. few days of persevering effort will ae* 
complish it 

In arranging the order of exercises, a few minutes each half-day should be 
set aside for oral instruction, physical exercises, etc. If there is not time, take 
U, The hearing of book-lessons, from morning until night, will not answer. So 
far as oral instruction is concerned, the pupils in our [country schools may be 
divided into three classes, possibly two. The primary class may include all 
below the Second Reader ; the secondary class pupils in the Second and Third 
Headers ; the advanced class the rest of the school The two lower classes, 
at least, should receive oral insf^ruction in Geogniphy, including Nataral His- 
tory, in Numbers, and in Common Things (all on the method of ** Object 
Teaching'*) ; in Writing (or Printing), Composition, Moral Instruction, Vocal 
Music, Physical Exercises, etc. All of these lessons and exercises could not, 
of course, occur daily. The programme for the week, however, can be made to 
give each due attention. Writing and Drawing, for example, can alternate 
with each other; other exercises may be arranged in like manner, or. occur on]y 
once or twice a week. 

But it was our intention, when we commenced this article, to notice several 
features ot Mr. Bickoff 's report which we earnestly approve. We have spaoe to 
allude briefly to only a few of them. We like the idea of teaching pupils to 
combine numbers with rapidity before their using a text-book ; of teaching Men- 
tal Arithmetic in connection with Written; of giving less attention to Arithme- 
tic and more to Geometry; of postponing technical Grammar and early intro- 
ducing Composition ; and of reading in a suitable work on American History 
instead of in the Fifth Reader (Sixth in McGuffe/s new series). We have been 
long" of the opinion that the highest book of our different series of Readers is 
not needed in our district schools* 

We do not favor the omission of the Spelling Book in our country schools. 
We are aware that in city schools,, in which the classes are subjected to through 
tests and the results compared, the Reader may be successfully used in place of 
a Speller. The non-use of the Speller in schools not thus favored with thorough 
supervision, will result in a serious neglect of this important branch. We think, 
however, that the use of the Spelling Book in classes below the Second Reader, 
at least, may be omitted. The use of the Spelling Book should not, however, 
dispense with the spelling of all words, occurring in the reading lessons. 



. — .^^^^ 

FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
[Concluded] 

In a former article (in June number), we sketched a series of lessons designed 
to familiarize the pupil with the four generic forms of predication-— action, qual- 
ity, class, and place. A friend asks whether these four forms are all the generic 
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Ibrms of prodictlioiL He takes the position that thej are manifold more, being 
"^ oo-eztensive with the categories of the thinkabki" So far as the joong learner 
is concerned, we believe that oar classification is snffieiently ezhaastiTe. In- 
deed, we can think of no simple sentence in which action, qnalitj, class, or con- 
dition (condition is a more comprehensive term than place) is not predicated of 
tnesalject 

PBEDICATB. 

Before taking np the modifier of the verb, the teacher should select, or form, 
a large number of simple sentences, and require the pupils to name the subject 
sod predicate in each; to state what is predicated (action, quality, class, or con- 
dition) ; to point out, when action is not predicated, the copula and the attri- 
bute, i. e., the word or words denotbg qualitj, class, or condition. These sen- 
tences can be taken from the written exercises of the pupils, which will afford a 
large number of sentences of these different kinds. 

As soon as the pupls are skillful in the analysis of the predicate, they may be 
taught to parse (in part) the copula and the attribute. They should be made 
fi^miliar with the facti that when quality is predicated, the attribute is an adjec- 
tive qualifying the subject; and that when class is predicated, the attribute is a 
noun, or substantivey in the nominative case (predicate-nominative) after the 
copula, or verh laasmuck as the attribute expressing condition (including place) 
is usually a prepositional phrase, its analysis may be omitted until the preposi- 
tion is understood.* 

MODIFIERS OF THE VER& 

Having taught the pupils to recognize readily the verb, take up next the modi- 
fiers of the verb, familiarizing each by written exercises. We repeat the sug- 
gestion made in former articles, that these written exercises, when corrected by 
the teacher and returned to the popil, should be neatiy copied with ink in his 
*' Exercise Book " — a small blank-bcok used for this and for no other purpose, 

THB VERB MODIFIED BT AN ADVER& 

The first method of modifying a verb is by means of adverbs expressing 
manner, time, place) affirmation, negation, etc. Write upon the black-board a 
simple sentence in which the verb is modified by an adverb of manner, as, '*The 
soldier fought bravely r Show that the word "bravely" modifies "fought" by 
indicating the manner of the action. The soldier fought how f Bravely. Re- 

* NoTi.— <3nmmarian8 are not agreed as to what constitutes the simple or unmodified 
predicate in sentences of this kind. Some regard '^ is " in the sentence, ** Th« rebellion 
is on the wane/' the predicate, and the phrase, ** on the wane," a modifier of it. They 
parse the preposition '* on ' as showing the relation between ** wane ** and ** is." Others 
contend, that the predicate must always contain a copula and an attribute, either ex- 
pressed or implied, and, hence, that the verb *' to be " alone is never the predicate. We 
are unable to see how '*is" can be reffarded the predicate in the following sentences 
among many others : *' The letter is in existence," '* The army is in peril." '* The ezcite- 
. ment is on the increase/' *' The result is in doubt." What is predicated in each of these 
•entenoes is not existence but eondiiicn. It seems clear to ub that the phrases *' in peril>" 
'* on the increase," etc., are not modifier^* but that they are a part of the simple predi- 
cate, and that consequently the prepositions do not here show relation between words. 
We wish to hear from grammarians on this point. 
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peat this qneatinn, and bare the class ^ye other answers. Write the sentences 
thas formed beneath the one above, thnst 

The soldier fought hraotiy. 
The soldier fought gallantly. 
The soldier fought badly. 
The soldier fought fiercely. 
The soldier fought well. 
The soldier fought iU. 

Require the class to bring in upon slate or paper twenty different sentences, 
modifying each verb by an adverb of manner. These sentences should be written 
as one paragraph instead of the form above. 

Next show how the verb may be modified by an adverb denoting time, as, " A 
good name will shine /orever " ; *^The news came to-day'' Require similar 
sentences to be written as above. 

Have the class write sentences using different kinds of adverbs. Then sen- 
tences modifying each verb by two or more adverbs. Let the pupils parse the 
adverbs in the sentences they have now written. 

THE VERB MODIFIED BY AN OBJECT. 

The second method of modifying a verb is by means of a noun or pronoun in 
the objective case.''^ What does the wind shake ? The wind shakes the house 
What does the fire burn? The fire burns coal. Write one or both of these 
answers upon the board as a model, also twenty transitive verbs, and require 
the elass to form twenty sentences containing them, modifying each verb by an 



For the next lesson, give the class twenty verbs, part transitive and part in- 
transitive, and instruct the class to form sentences containing them, and to 
modify as many of the verbs by objects as may be possible. The pupils will 
thus be lead to the fact, that all verbs do not admit of an object after them 
i. c, that verbs are divided into two classes— those which take an object after 
them (transitive), and those which do not (intransitive). Other lists of verbs 
may be given, and the class be required to find out which are transitive and 
which intransitive by forming sentences containing them. 

Next require the class to form twenty sentences, selecting their own verbs, 
and modifying each by an object Have the class parse the objects in the sen- 
tences th^y have written. 

Show that the object in each of the above sentences may be made the sub- 
ject, by changing the form of the verb. " The wind shakes the house," maybe 
written, '' The house is shaken by the wind." Require the class to change in a 
similar manner each sentence in the last exercise as above. The pupils will now 
discover that transitive verbs have two forms, which may be called active and 
passive. Let this fact be made familiar by the pupils' changing sentences from 
the active to the passive form, and vice versa, (We weuld here guard teachers 

* Note.— Some grammarians do not regard the object as a modifier of the verb, but as 
an essential element of the sentence. It seems to us to be clearly a modifier, and yet the 
predication is incomplete without it. If, in the sentence; *' Caesar wages war," the word 
** war " be omitted, the idea is net complete. 
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ftgainstthe error of parring Ttrbt in the pewiye voice m MranMvt. Verbs 
in the passtYe voice, with very few exceptions, are tratmiive.) 

THB VERB MODiriBD ET MX AOJUVOT. 

The third method of modifjing a verb i« by an adjunct (prepositional phrase) 
denoting manner, time, place, purpose, etc., as, ^ Bad workmen are knoiva by 
their chipi" ; " In the moming, sow thj seed " ; " The heroic Baker fell tU 
BaU*i Bluff"; '*He died for his country*' etc. Show that these adjancts 
perform the same office in the sentence as adverbs, since, like them, they answer 
the questions, " How ? " « When ? " " Where ? " " Why ? " etc. 

Beqnire the pupils to write sentences with adjuncts as modifier of the verU 
Have these sentences analyzed by giving the simple subject and its modifiers, 
and the simple predicate and its modifiers; then the modified subject and the 
modified predicate. 

The pupils may next be taught to parse the preposition. That they maj de- 
cide with certainty between what words the preposition shows relation, they 
should be taught to determine what word in the sentence is limited by the ad- 
junct The preposition always shows the relation between its object and the 
word which the adjunct as a whole modifies. If the adjunct modifies a noun, 
the preposition will connect its object to that noun; if it limits a verb, the prepo- 
sition will connect its object to the verb, etc. It will be seen that an adjunct, 
when not an attribute, either performs the office of an adjective or of an adverb. 

The class may also write sentences, modifying the verb in two or more ways, 
as by an adverb and an object, an adverb and an adjunct, etc. 

THE VBSB MODIFIED BY AN INFIVITIVE PHRASE. 

Without attempting to convey an idea of mode, teach the pupils to recognize 
infinitives by naming verbs for them to chauge to infinitives by prefixing "ta" 
Let infinitive phrases also be formed. Show that the verb may be modified 
Hy an infinitive or an infinitive phrase, as, " The boy strives to excel'* ; " He was 
requested to speak" ; " A noble boy will scorn to do a mean act" A few sen- 
tences of this kind may then be written by the class and analyzed. 

The teacher may also introduce sentences in which the infinitive limits a noon 
or an adjective. We do not think it best, however, to spend much time on this 
element at this stage of the papil's progress. The young learner will find great 
difficulty in understanding its office,in many familiar sentences. Indeed, gram- 
marians disagree very much in their disposition of the infinitive, even in such 
sentences as the following: " It is sweet to die for one's country "; "The boy 
was too lazy to learn"; "My father is about to leave home." Some of our 
best scholars regard the infinitive as a verbcU noun. We are inclined to this 
opinion. 

REVIEW — ^ANALYSIS AND PABSIKO. 

The teacher should now review thoroughly the entire course of instruction 
gone over, beginning at the first lesson, and proceeding step by step until the 
last is reached. In this review the writing of sentences by the pupils may be 
omitted, but the exercises in their Exercise Books should be read again in the 
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olasa Ad^tional BeotenceS) iUostraUng the different principles, should be given 
orally. 

In this review, analysis and parsing should receive more systematic attention. 
Sentences for this purpose may be selected from the written exercises of the 
papils. Each sentence thas selected should be first analyzed by the pupil, and 
then the different words parsedi thus making analysis (as it should be) the key 
to parsing, A definite formula for parsiog each part of speech should be 
givoDi and insisted upon. No time should be wasted by jumping the parsing 
of words out of pupils. The formula should include only those properties with 
which the class has been made familiar. In parsing a verb, for instance, the 
popil should only give its class (transitive or intransitive), voice, person, num- 
ber^ and agreement or syntax. It may be profitable to require also the time of 
the verb— whether paa^, present ov ftUure, The abilityito decide at once in 
which of the three natural divisions of time the attribute is affirmed, should cer< 
tainly precede any attempt to master further the subject of tense. The mode 
and tense of the verb, its classes with reference to the formation of its past 
tense and past participle, eta, are not important at this stage of the pupil's 
progress, and, in our judgment, should be omitted. It is a great mistake to 
thrust the young learner into this swamp of difficulty. 

The definitions of the different parts of speech and the few rules of syntax 
wliich the pupils need to apply in parsing, may also be taught 

We have now mapped out for our reade|« an imperfect outline of a course of 
oral instruction, designed to afford practice in sentence-making, or composition, 
and to lead the young learner, by this natural, and hence rational, means, to a 
dear idea of the simple sentence. We have not attempted to indicate fully the 
nature of the oral dvills whieh should prepare the way for the written exercisea 
We can only add that this instruction should be on the plan of object teaching. 
The 'pupils should be lead to observe objects around them, and to form sen- 
tences embodying the results of their observations with reference to the special 
point of the lesson. Such a course will remove the difficulty they will otherwise 
ei^Terience in forming the requisite number of sentences. 

We have not aimed to exhaust every principle, but, on the contrary, have 
omitted whatever was not essential to the pupil's progress. We have endeavored 
to carry out the important principle of one thing at a time, and this at the rtght 
time. It is believed that the above course of instruction faithfully carried out 
will afford the pupil an excellent preparation for the study of a text-book on the 
Mibject, and, at the same time, teach him, in a practical manner, '^ how to speak 
and write correctly." 



DEATH OF JAMES W. LUSK 



DnsD in Cleveland September ISth, after a short illneM, Jamss W. Lusk, in the seth 
fcar of his ace. 

The deceased was one of those choice spirits whose sincerity of character is as 

evident as their existence. In his death we have lost one of our truest and most 

vcdued friends. The last time we saw Mr. Lusk was in July. He was then the 

veiy picture of health, his fine from being apparently good for the wear of half a 
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ceBtoiy of aetiTe labor. Hovr naeerteiii the iisiies of life I Cat off in the prime 

of manhood and, as it were, at the verj threshold of his nsefblness, he yet lived 
long enoagh to leave behind him hundreds of friends who will ever cherish the 
memory of his noble virtnes. His labors in the caose of edncation will lon^ 
be felt in the schools of the conntrj. 

Oar first acquaintance with Mr. Lusk dates back about twelve years. Dnrin^ 
this period, and, we believe, for about six years previous, he has been engaged in 
teaching penmanship. For several years, he had charge of this branch oi m- 
itraction in the public schools of Buffalo, N. Y. At the time he left them, these 
schools were unexcelled in chirographic attainments. For the past few years, 
he has been associated with W. P. Spencer & Sons in the authon^ip of the cel- 
ebrated Spencerian Copy Books. The admirable adaption of these books to 
the wants of our schools is largely due to his experience and skill It was hw 
ambition to make them as perfect as the beautiful system of writing they pre- 
sent, and to see his favorite branch of study successfully taught in all our 
schools. 

The readers of the last volume of the Monthly will remember the excellent 
series of articles on penmanship which he contributed, at our request, and which 
have been widely copied into the EdncationalJournals of other States. It is be- 
lieved that these articles and others of a similar character, prepared by other 
authors soon after their appearance, have done more to improve the instroe- 
tion in writing in our schools, than all the other magazine articlfis which have 
appeared in this country. We allude to the fact as a characteristic of the man, 
that when the MS8. of his articles, were received they contained not an allusion 
to the Spencerian Writing Books, nor a single word in praise of that system of 
writing. The foot-notes referring to the system and the heading of the illus- 
trative cuts were added of our own accord and without his knowledge. 

We also mention, as a trait of character worthy of imitation, that, although he 
devoted all his energies to his special work, he never permitted himself to drop 
into a mere teacher of writing. He was sensitive on the point of being labeled, 
on all occasions, a "Scribe." He mingled with society as a man, avoiding 
the intrusion of his own attainments upon the attention of those with whom he 
associated. As an off-hand business penman and as a skillful teacher, he had 
few equals and probably no superior ; still, he will be remembered as the genial 
companion, esteemed friend, and worthy citizen. 



XIapt. Seth M. Barbeb. — We have jast had the pleasure of shaking the hand 
of this gallant officer who^was severely wounded in the siege of Yicksburg. 
When we last met, both of us were good for five miles an hour ; now both are 
on crutches, one crippled for life, and the other temporarily as we trust 

Capt Barber was wounded while reconnoitering the position of the enemy, 
preparatory to a grand assault by our army. In order to accomplish the object 
of the reconnoisance, it was necessary to see the opposite side of a ridge which 
sheltered his men from the rebel sharpshooters. Although, almost certain death 
awaited him, he fearlessly mounted the ridge and« amid a shower of bullets, 
made his observations. A Minnie ball struck his left leg, jast above the ankle, 
necessitating amputation. The wound has not yet fully healed. 
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Capt Barber previous to the organization of the 42nd Kegiment, had been, 
for many years (twelve we believe), Superintendent of the Schools of Ashland. 
The fact that during this period he never lost a minute by tardiness, is an evi- 
dence of his faithfulness. He carried the same devotion to duty into the ser- 
vice of his country, winning the esteem of his men and the highest praise of his 
superior oflScers. We trust the Authorities will reward his services, or, rather, 
do justice to his merits, by assigning him to a good position not requiring ac- 
tive duty in the field. He has ability, education, and energy still lefl for his 
country's defense. 

Allen's Primart Geography.— We have watched the auccess of this book, 
now being subjected to the test of actual use in our sehools, with peculiar in> 
terest We at first approved of the plan and admired the manner of its ezecu> 
tion ; still we feared that the teachers in our Primary schools, untrained as most 
of them are in rational methods of teaching, would fail to catch its SfHrit, and 
that the practical result of its use would be the mere memorizing of its pages. 
Our advertising pages present strong evidence that the ** Beautiful Primary" 
is standing the test of the school-room, especially when used by thinking, 
progressive teachers. We rejoice in this, because if the children in our schools 
must study a text-book to get their first ideas of Geography, we think it should 
commence with something a little less than " a description of the earth." 

Our objections to the use of Primary Geographies in our schools as a means 
of giving the child' its^rs^ lessons m Geography, are based, in part, on the char- 
acter of the facts which these books present. They ignore "Homo Geography*' 
with its primary facts, and give an outline of the great Earth and of the grand 
features of its surface— objects beyond the comprehension of little children. As 
is well known to our readers, we believe that the first lessons in Geography 
should relate to the child's little word of home^ and that no Primary Geography 
is worthy the name, that does not present to the teacher a complete and practical 
guide in such instruction. We also believe that this instruction can best be giv- 
en oraliy-'-a good "Syllabus" being used by the teacher as a guide. The use 
of even Allen's Primary Geography, which is based upon the above idea, should 
be preceded by a thorough course of oral instruction. The child should at first 
study things instead o( words. 

Subscribers. — In our July issue, we stated that we hoped to add five hundred 
new names to our subscription list before the middle of October. We are sor- 
ry to say that our hopes have not been fully realized— a fact due doubtless to pur 
protracted illness. The number of subscribers secured since that date is about 
four hundred. Had we time to look over our books, we should like to mention 
the names of those to whom we are indebted for this list Wm. Bogle, one of 
the Examiners of Morgan County, recently sent us a list of thirty names; S. 
S. Jack, Superintendent of the schools of Westmoreland County, Pa., twevUi/' 
one; John H. Laycock, Filicity, 0,^ fifteen; J. Estabrook, Superintendent of 
the Union School, Ypsilanti, Mich., eleven. Edwin Eegal, Hopedale, W. R 
Pugh, New Philadelphia, U. C. Rutter, Lancaster, S. Findley, Columbus, W. 
T. Hawthorn, Troy, and perhaps others, have also sent us cheering clubs since 
our last issue. How many subscribers shall we receive during the next month ? 
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FnrHSTLTAXiA Teachers' AssociAnox.— Tbe tenth annnal meeting of tliis 
body was held in the citj of Reading on the 4th and 5th dajs of August The 
number in attendance was not large, owing in part to the fact that the meet* 
ing last year was not held, but the proceedings were interesting and important 
The discussions which were able and spirited, centered on the topics of '* Text- 
books" and " Military Drill" The Text^book question revealed quite a diver- 
sity of opinion in regard to what constitutes a good text-book. Some were in 
favor of *'thin*' books and others of " thick " ones In regard to the manner in 
which a text-book should be used, there was more unity of opinion. Most held 
that the lesspns in the books should be thoroughly studied, but condemned a 
slavish adherence to the text on the part of the teacher. The importance of a 
teacher's being able to conduct a recitation without a book in hand, was urged. 

The discussion on Mtlitaty Drill in our school was very spirited, and was par- 
ticipated in by several citizens who were not practical educators. The current of 
the discussion was against the introduction of the military element in school in- 
struction. Judge Jones of Reading stated the argument for military instruction 
very forcibly, but gave it as his opinion that it should only be introduced into 
our higher schools. 

By a vote of the Association the funds in the treasurey were added to private 
contributions, amounting to $450, for the purpose of presenting a "Teacher's 
Cannon '' as a peace offering, to the Government The whole amount thus ap- 
propriated was over $700. This looks as though the Keystone teachers believe in 
keeping rebels out of their borders. By invitation. Major General Sigel ad^ 
dressed the Convention briefly, but most happily, on the closing evening. In re^ 
ferring to the conditions of permanent peace and prosperity in the country, he 
said : '* Teachers are the little army of humanity that must follow the army of 
thetlnion. Wherever our soldiers plant their banner, there must arise a firee 
school Without this, our work will have been in vain." 

LoRAiK CouNTT INSTITUTE. — ^The Fall session of this Institute was held in 
North Camden during the first week of September. About seventy teachers 
were in attendance, and the exercises passed off very pleasantly. C. S. Royce^ 
of Norwalk, and H. M Parker, of fllyria, were the instructors. R H. Faircbild, 
Principal of the Preparatory Department of Oberlin College, delivered the 
closing address. We deeply regretted our inability to be present The Spring 
session will be held during the first week of March. We are pleased to learn 
that the County Commissioners have appropriated $50 to help sustain the In- 
stitute. 

Morgan County Normal Institute.— We learn that the number in attend- 
ance at this Institute, which was held at McConnelsville during the month of 
August, was thirty. The attendance was affected by the calling out of the 
militia in connection with the Morgan raid. B. W. Stevenson, Superintendent 
of the Norwalk Schools, gave several highly interesting lectures. We received 
from Mr. Bogle, Principal of the Institute, twenty-seven subscribera Morgan 
county, in proportion to its population, now leads all the counties in the State in 
Support of the Monthly, 
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Ashland Schools.— These iclioolfl are now under the snpenrition of Mr. Geo. L.Mills, 
formeriy Priacipal of the Newark High Sohool. We are pleased to learn that his good 
ipanagement is restoring the schools to their degree ef effioiency when nnder the charge 
of Gapt. Barber. If good scholarship, industry, anl derotion to the best interests of tbe 
schools, can bring success, Mr. Mills will succeed in his present position. 

Wbstssk Rbsbbvb Gollbob.— Wb are pleased to learn that the indebtedness of this 
College* which has been so great a hindrance to its progress for many years past, has been 
nearly removed, and that the Institution is now on a firm financial basis. The year has 
^o opened very encouragingly, so far as numbers areconoernedf the Freshman class being 
much larger than that of last year. Prof. G. A. Young >as declined the appointment re- 
oantly tendered him from Dartmouth Gollege, and the Faculty will be composed of the 
same able corps of Professors as heretofore. 

A Lttb Tbaohbr.— At the recent meeting of the Glermont Gounty Institute, at Bethel, 
Mr. James M. Goodwin read a letter from Sergeant Will U. Straight, 5th 0. Y. G., then 
stationed at Lagrange. Tenn-* enclosing the tuition fee, and asking to be enrolled as 
usual as a member of the Institute. This is a severe rebuke to those teachers who hare 
not sufficient professional spirit to attend their Gounty Institute. 

Thb Institittb Law.— The proposed Normal Institute at Washington, Fayette county, 
failed on acoount of the refusal of the Geunty Gommissioners to make any appropriation* 
The teachers fulfilled the requirements of the law both as regards the amount of «ieney 
lo be raised, and the number of teachers pledged to attend. Our Institute law is pretty 
much a dead letter, and, as a consequence, few Institues. comparatively, are being held. 
The law should be so amendel as to make the appropriation compulsory, when all the 
conditions are fulfilled on the part of teachers. 

THft^SoHOOLMASTBB Abroad.— The Maine and Massachusetts Journals for September 
and October are filled with glowing descriptions of the Great Teachers' Excursion to 
Chicago on the occasion of the meeting of the National Teachers' Association. We are 
very glad that our Yankee brothers and sisters have eujoyed the opportunity of seeing 
something of the world I 

DBAWnvo.— The Oetober number of the Pennsylvania School Journal contains Mr. 
Suliot's excellent series of articles on Linear Drawing entire. Mr. Burro wes often com- 
pliments our contributors by copying their articles. 

The July number of the Journal contains again the plagiarized article, headed *' The 
Teachers' Annor,"signed "Sup't," and credited to the i^tqwhanna Repuhlican, The same 
article appeared in the Sohool Journal for August* 1803. It was written for the Eduea- 
iionail Monthly by Miss Andrews, of Gleveland, and appeared in the May number, 1888. 
An article must be good to be stolen by a ** Sup't," and then be twice copied in an Educa- 
tional Journal I 

DiOTiONABiBS IN E NO LAKD.— There are at the room!of the agent for Webster's Diction- 
aries, at Mason k Hamlin's, 374 Washington street, specimen copies of six different edi- 
tions of Webster's Diotionary« published in England, and also specimens of** Neah Web- 
ster's British and American Spelling Book." and *' The Illustrated Webster Reader," aU»: 
from the English press. No person can examine these volumes without realising how very 
great a popularity the name of Noah Webster has attained in Great Britain.— Boston 
Journal^ July S3, 1863. 

GOLUMBrs.— Every teacher in the Middle Building. S.!Findley, Principal, is now asnb- 
ioriber to the Monthly. It is not necessary to add that Mr. F. is a live man, and one of 
the best teachers in the State. He believes that there are some new ideas in his profes- 
sion woith acquiring. 

Kbnton Gollbob.— The position of President of Kenyon Gollege. made vacant by the 
death of the lamented L'lrin Andrews, has been filled by the selection of Mr. Charles 
Short, of Philadelphia. Mr. S. is a graduate of Harvard, Stud is said to be a finished 
Sdholar, and a gentlemen of high qualifications for the position. 

Gaft. Edwabd H. Allbx» who resigned the Snperintendeney of the Ghillieothe Sohools 
to enter the army, has been re-elected to his old position, and has entered upon its dntles. 
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floa Portrait of tha Aatbor. By Ooolp Bbovn, Author of tho ** lasUtatea of BncliBh 
OramflMr.** ** Pint Linas of Bafltih Orammsr." ate. Pabliihad by Williaoi Wood A 



laaUtataa of Engliah 

_ jat Linas of Endiah Orammsr." ate. Pabliihad ' 

Co.. Haw York. 

Thii woifcf eotttainisff 1,970 larga oetaro pa«aa, mall bat daar print, has raaebed its 
saraath adiUao, It eoTers the whole Held of Ea«Uth Grammar, beiac tmly ** a creat 
thasaams of crammatieal knowladffa." It embodies the results of over thirty yeaxa of 
patiaot research and study hy the most profound and critical of grammarians. As a work 
of reference, it has no equal, at least so far as our knowledge extends. It is, however, 
something more than an encyclopedia. It is at tha same time a systematic treatise, with 
definitions, rules, ezercisas for parsing, eta., ail anmaged on the gaaaial plan adoptad in 
the ** Institutes of English Grammar." 

The ** Introduction," containing 143 pages, is a critieal history of grammatical author- 
ship, of the origin and progress of the English Language, together with an able ehi^tar 
on the adTantages of its study, another on tha best method of teaching grammar, ate^ 
ate. The author maintains rigorously that the only successful method of teaehinc gram- 
mar is to cause the definitions and rules to be committed thoroughly to memory, and then 
praetically applied in parsing* until they are familiar. ** Oral instruction may [should] 
smooths tha way, and facilitate tha labor of tha laaraar." Ha alao uces thai the pupil 
should be required *' to speak and write a great 4eal, and the teacher rary little." whish 
we heartily endorse. It is erident. In spite of these admimions, that ** parsing " is the 
main element in Mr. Brown's method. Analysis is ignored ; indeed, it has no place in tha 
author's system. The latest editions of his ** Institutes" and ** First Lines," edited by 
Br- Biddle« giro, howerer, due prominence to the subject. 

The work proper presents the author's system of gransmar fully daralopad, alt parts of 
the subj eet being illustrated by a great multiplicity of examples and illustrations. Tb are 
is scarcely a question, howerer knotty and intricate, that is not discussed with a riew of 
settling, hy a full and patient inrestigation, those disputes which hare so long rezed tha 
student of gnunmar. In these discussions, the author does not leare a subject by siasplj 
pMsentingand defending his own riews ; he also freely quotes from other authors— makimr 
the work, in this respect, a partial eompendium of other grammatical treatises. It must 
be confessed, howerer, that the author handles the opinions of others with an erident be- 
lief that Goold Brown is ** master of the situation." We think he would hsre been morw 
sparing, at least more mercifal, in his criticisms of others, if he could hare been per- 
suaded that not ereo his own definitions, rules, etc., are per/Vet, eren when tried by his 
own standard. 

To gire an idea of tha fnllaess with which all subjects are treated, we open the work at 
random, and find nearty twelre pages deroted to ** Prepositions," including forty critical 
obserrations, which oorer mo$t of the difficulties met with by teacher or students. We 
need not sajr more to oonrinoe erery teaeher of Grammar, that this is a rery raluable 
work, and should be upon his table. 

Tbb EXAMINIB OB Tbaohcb's Atd. Designed to assist Candidates for Teachers' Cer- 
tificates in preparing for Examination ; also. Pupils in reriewing their Stndie<>. Teachers 
in Examining their Classes, and Kormai Schools and Teaohers^lnstitutes, in Class and 
Drill Exerdses. By Albxandbb Duncah. AM., late Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Newark. Cincinnati : Sargent, Wilson A Hinkle. 1863. 

This work is an earnest endearor to aid teachers in a rerlew of their studies, as a pre- 
paration for the ordeal of the examination-room. That the nuQority of candidates now* 
examined nted a better preparation, is a faot painfully erident in the records of our 
Boards of Examiners. Of the 88,gu applicants examined in this State during the last 
school year, only 747 reoeired first class ttBrtifioates (34 months) ; 3,306 reoeired second 
elass (18 months) ; 8,040 third class (13 months) : 8,808 fourth class (6 months) ; and 1,613 
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for fe«« than six months. 7,403 ftppUoants were rejected. N(>w, if the " EzMniner " will 
render important aid in ohancing this state of things* its appearance will be hailed with 
rejoioings* and especially by the perplexed Examiners, 

The aid proposed by the ** Examiner " is a thoroagh review of the common branches^ 
a common-sense method of reaching the diffioalty, certainly. To make this rcTiew mm 
effectnal, the author has mapped out, in a series of questions in each branch* a course of 
■tndy, directing the applicant to these points which shenld be well understood. These 
questions are not selected with reference to their aimilarit^ to those usually submitted 
to candidates by. examining boards, but as « means of gaididg the learner to a necessary 
knowledge of the several branches of study. 

So far as we have been able to examine the questions* they are generally well selected. 
In some instances, we think they relate to unimportant facts ; at least, no Examiner 
should propose such questions to applicants. We infer f^om this featnrci that the book 
is not intended to be a guide to Examiners. It occurs to us that a few additional pages, 
containing special instruction for examining boards, would add greatly to the value of the 
work. 

We most heartily wish the ** Examiner'' the widest usefulness and the highest success* 

Bobinson's Nbw Subvktiko and Kavioation: a Theoretical and Practical Treatise, 
with Use of Instruments, Essential Elements of Trigonometry^ and Necessary TableSf 
for Schools, Colleges, and Practical Surveyors. Edited by Orbn Boot, A.M.. Professor 
of Mathematics in Hamilton (3ollege. Kew York : Ivison, Phinney & Co. 1883. 

This is a finely illustrated treatise, and presents, in a clear and scientific manner, a full 
and complete course of instruction in Surveying and Navigation. The work is so arranged, 
however, that the student, who Is familiar with Trigonometry* can obtain the necessary 
propositions for a practical surveyor in a s^gle term. The completion of the entire work, 
including Trigonometiy and Mensuration, can readily be elFeeted by a good class in two 
terms. 

We have read carefully pbrtions of the work, and find it written with great aocuraoy and 
dearness. The examples are numerous and practical—those in the Chapters on Land 
Surveying, for instance, being made up from field notes of actual surveys. We have no 
hesitancy in pronouncing this a first class text-book on this subject. We know no work 
better adapted for school instruction. 

Tsn National Sisibs of RBAOBBi* By Biohabd G. Pabkbb, A.M.i and J. Madisom 
Watson. Published by Barnes a Burr, New York. 

Parker A Watson's New Series of Readers were completed in 18S9. Sinee that period , 
they have advanced to an eminent position among the other excellent series now before 
the public. In naming three or four of the best series of Readers now published, no one 
acquainted with school books weald think of omitting the ^ National." 

The great excellence of the series is the uniformity of merit in the different numbers. 
Each book fills its own place, without leaning upon its neighbor for support. The Primer 
or '* Word-Bailder " differs from all others with which we are acquainted. It commences 
with the three letters, a* t. and o, and by prefixing and aflixing single letters forms words 
of two letters. Words of thr.ee letters are formed from those composed of two letten in a 
similar manner* Thus words are *' built " up and sentences formed from them for read* 
jng. The sentences thus formed limp badly, at first, but soon move off in a natural and 
pleasing manner. 

The pieces in the lower books relate largely to common things, and to those incidents and 
facts which lie within the pupil's experience and sympathy. The selections in the upper 
books are well adapted for class drill, andf at the same time, possess great literary excellence . 
They are drawn from the purest wells of English literature. The series is progressively 
and caiefuUy graded, beautifully printed, and durably bound. 

We advise teachers and school oflloers who wish to make a change in Beaders, to exam- 
ine carefully this series before selecting any other. 

Thb Complstb Sfblliko-Book : Containing a Systematic Arrangement and Classifica* 
tion of the Diffioulties in Orthography arising from the Irregular Sound of the Letters. 
Also, Sentences for Writing from Dictation, and Lists of Words for Examination and 
Beview' By Danibl Lbaoh, A.M., Superintendent of the Public Schools of Provi- 
dence . Philadelphia : J . B . Co wperthwait. 

We have never seen the difficulties of Orthography more completely classified and ar- 
ranged than in this work. Words are classified not with reference to the number of syl- 
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I*blM tbey eontein, but vith refereiioe to tbelr pTOBnneiaiioa. Tables of words of dilRsr- 
•nt temiinfttiont omployad to represent the ssme sound, ftre amnted alphabetioaUju 
The pupil is thus made familiar, not only with the diffnreat eombinations of letters used 
to repreeent the same sound, but also with the words In whieh these eombinations oeoiu. 
WeU-arranged diotatlon eseioises, desicned to teaeh the use and meaninjc of wordsi oeeiir 
at intenrals. 

The iMt part of the work contains extended tables of words pronouneed alike, but spelled 
differently ; rules for spelliaff ; lists of dl Aoult words for examination of classes ; word* 
of rarions orthofraphr, ete. The work is eorreetly named a "Complete Speller/' It ia 
more speoially designed for advanoed classes. 

Thv TiAOHn AND TBI Paksnt ; A Treatise upon Common School Education ; contain- 
inc Practtc*! 8u«ffestioas to Teachers and Parents. Bjr Chaulks Nosthknd. A.H.« 
Huperiatendent of Hchools, New Britain. Conn, fliichth fidilion, Bnlarged. New York: 
Published by A. S. Bamer St Burr. Price, postage prepaid. $UlSt. 

We are glad to see that the demand for this raluable work has justified the publishinc 
of a new and enlarged edition. We know of ne work on education that we can move 
heartily commend to teachers seeking aid in the practical duties of the school-room. It 
is replete with common-sense riews and suggestions. The teacher or parent who buys tbe 
book, and carefully reads it. will not regret his investment. We have read no work on 
teaching, since we read '* Page's Theory and F^raotioe»'' in whieb a young teaoher will find 
more assistance. 

Ellswobth's Pbimabt Blaokboabd Chabt op Lbttbbs. New ToTk:D. Appleton 

A Co. 

This is a neat chart of about three feet sguaroi eontaining the letters of the alphaba4 
in written and printed form, large and smalli and the nine digits. It is designed to b% 
used in the school-room as an aid in tesohtng children to write or print. Its low prioe 
Places it within reach of all our primary teachers, 

Trb Caltfobvia Tbachxb. 

The teachers of California hare established a State eduoational journal with the aboT* 
title. Safficient funds have already been collected to render its publication for one yeax 
a certainty. It starts with twenty pages. The three numbers reoeired indicate that th» 
** Teacher " will deserre life and growth. It is a lire journal both in body and spirit, and 
we welcome it to our table. It is publised at San Fraaeiseo for one dollar a year. John 
Sweet. George Tait, George W. Minns and Samuel C. Swesey are editors. 

A Class-Book op Chbhistbt, in whieh the Latest Facts and Principles of the Sciraee 
are Explained and Applied Co the Arts of irifeand the Phenomena of Nature. De- 
signed for the use of Colleges and Schools. A New Edition^ Entirely Rewritten> with 
orer Three Hundred Illustrations. By Edwabd L. Youmans. M.D., Author of *' The 
Chemical Chart." *' Chemical Atla^" '' Haad-Book of Household Soieace," etc. New 
York : D. Appleton A Co., 443 and 443 Broadway. 1S«3. 

We have had an opportunity to giro this work only a cursory examination. Its appear- 
aoee is very attractire. It is printed in clear type on paper of the best quality, and ie 
iln^y illustrated. It is written in a very lucid and pleasing style, aad» so far as we have 
tested its accuracy and completeness, we find it an excellent work, well adapted for use la 
onr-sebools. 

Patsov, Di7ifT0!T a Sobibkxr*8 National Wbitino Tablsts, Pablished by Crosby A 
Nichols, Boston, Mass. 1883. 

These beautiful tablets, four in number, consist of eight charts, representing the ele- 
ments and principles of writing, and a complete analysis of all the letters. The first and 
Beeond tablets present the analysis of the small letters, and the third and fourth, the anal- 
ysis of the capitals. The letters are drawn upon blackboard surface, and by means of 
dotted lines, a scale of heights, distances, etc., show dearly to the eye how each letter is 
formed* The charts are about 30 by 3(1 inches In size, and each letter is sufficiently large 
to be seen firom any part of the largest school-room. Teachers who are not skillful iu 
the use of chalk, will find these tablets of 7ery great assUtanse in teaching writing in 
schools. 
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THE EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 

^ BY PROP. T. E. SULIOT. 

At the risk of repetition, I must again, respectfully, and not 
without misgiving, urge upon County Examiners, and all who are 
interested in our common school system, the propriety, nay, the 
urgency of a reform in our present mode of carrying on county 
examinations of young teachers. The supply of teachers, chiefly 
for the district schools, exceeds the demand. To use the homely, 
but expressive, simile of the President, " There are more pegs 
than holes to stick them into." That many actually employed, 
or looking for employment, are but indiflFerently qualified for their 
duties ; that a large portion (one-half, I have heard repeatedly 
stated) of those who apply for certificates either do not or should 
not obtain them, is, I believe, generally acknowledged. Hence a 
waste of time and power in examining those who never ought to 
have presented themselves; a great amount of needless disap- 
pointment and mortification in the rejected candidates, or a con- 
sciousness of moral weakness in the Examiners, for admitting 
those whom, in their hearts, they know to be unqualified and 
unworthy. 

This Is a great and increasing evil. Every year our schools of* 
yarious descriptions turn out a large number of young people who.^ 
look forward to teaching, not as a profession, a vocation, but 
merely as a stepping-stone to something better, or as a temporary 
source of pecuniary outfit. 
21 
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The (we eftmestly hope) near-at-hand sappression of this wicked 
rebeUion will bring back to their homes moltitndes of young men 
who wiU be looking for some kind of employment ; too many^ 
alas ! mutilated, or with impaired constitations, and unfit for man- 
ual labor. A large portion of them will look to teaching as a 
means of living ; and, supposing them qualified for the task, none 
are better entitled to the choice of school boards, and to the 
patronage of the community. Still, our gratitude to those young 
men, who have unselfishly exposed their health and lives, and shed 
their blood for their country, must not make us jeopardize the 
efficiency of our schools, which are our best security against a 
renewal of anarchy and civil war. 

It is plain that the standard of qualification must be raised, in 
order to adapt it to the enlarged wants and intelligence of the 
people. Above all, the mode of examination must be specially 
directed to that which seems generally ignored, viz : the fitness 
for teaching, not merely the acquirements of the candidates. 

Far be it from me to presume to reflect on the qualifications of 
School Examiners. Those whom I know are highly accomplished; 
and, no doubt, " they are all honorable men," but they can not be 
expected to give their time for nothing ; their present remunera- 
tion is so scanty and the labor so great that it is to them a matter 
of necessity to hurry over their work, so as to get through with- 
out positive less to themselves. 

In the first place, then, the pay should be raised to a par with 
the talent and experience expected in those who undertake that 
highly responsible duty. It should be liberal, ample, so as to 
make the office an object of rational ambition. 

The increase of expense eould be easily raised by a small fee 
from each candidate presenting himself for examination, whether 
successful or not in obtaining a certificated. This would have the 
additional advantage of keeping off a number of young people 
who now make it a practice to attend any examination in their 
neighborhood, witheut any settled intention of becoming teachers, 
thus adding very needlessly to the labor of the Examiners. 

2nd. The examination should be continued for at least three 
days, 80 as to afford ample time for testing the capacity of the 
candidates on every essential point. 

8rd. The examination should be chiefly oral, as much better 
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fitted for calling out the power of the candidates, and excluding 
all possibility of unfair communication. At the same time, writ- 
ten answers should be demanded to general questions admitting 
of a certain degree of fullness and classification of details in the 
reply. This would be a means of ascertaining not only the hand- 
writing, spelling, and general grammatical accuracy of the writer, 
but his command of language and his skill in stating his ideas in 
a clear, forcible and methodical manner. 

4th. The questions proposed should not, as they often do, turn 
on mere minutia and technical details which a person of tenacious 
memory, but moderate mental power, will easily master, to the 
neglect of the philosophy of the subject, and which any teacher 
can readily brush up for use previous to going before his class. 
The examination questions should be directed principally to the 
fundamental principles of the subject, the rationale of its laws or 
rules; the best mode of illustrating those laws, and showing the 
deductions that flow from them ; the natural classification of the 
various parts of the subject, its application to practical purposes, 
its relation to kindred subjects; the difficulties that are most likely 
to perplex a thinking learner, and the best way of enabling him 
to solve them for himself, etc., etc. 

5th. Above all, the candidates should be tested chiefly as to 
their capacity to teach ; their power of thinking clearly and me- 
thodically,, and of expressing their thoughts in clear, simple and 
accurate language; their faculty of happy and varied illustration, 
adapted to the infinite diversity of minds and capacities which 
they may have to encounter ; their skill in eliciting original and 
independent ideas, rather than cramming their own into their 
pupils' minds, in training them to habits of patient inquiry and; 
self-discipline. 

6th. These examinations should not be confined to the literary 
and scientific part of a teacher's duty, but should embrace the no 
less important points of school government, of physical and 
moral training. 

For instance, with such appliances as you are likely to find in 
the general average of our district schools, what means would you 
employ to secure ventilation, a sufficient degree of moisture in the 
atmosphere, a comfortable, but not excessive temperature; to pre- 
vent unuatural and unhealthy attitudes in your pupils ; how would 
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yon distribute the studies, so as to preyent monotony and weari- 
ness, especially in the younger children ; how would you supply 
the want of regular gymnastic apparatus, in order to develop the 
physical powers of your pupils ? etc., etc. 

What means would you employ to cultivate self-discipline, self- 
dependence, inward moral principle, rather than mere outward 
conformity to conventional or arbitrary rules 7 etc. 

In the event of such and such emergency, (mentioning the 
various cases that may occur in a school — impudence, insubordi- 
nation, immorality, etc.,) how would you act ? 

How would you endeavor to secure the hearty co-operation of 
directors and parents, and to overcome the ignorance and preju- 
dice which you may find arrayed against your efiForts to teach on 
rational principles? 

7th. As candidates for situations have diflFerent grades of schools 
in view, they should be classed according to those grades, and ex- 
amined separately for primary, intermediate, and the higher de- 
partments of graded schools, and for district or ungraded schools. 

Lastly. Instead of granting certificates of capacity for six, 
twelve, eighteen months, which involves the absurdity of sup- 
posing an individual capable of teaching for a certain time, after 
which that capacity becomes exhausted, the certificates should be 
given all for the same time — say one year, but divided into de- 
grees of first, second, third capacity, according to the appa- 
rent fitness of each candidate. This would introduce into our 
rather lifeless examinations a degree of vigor, of healthy compe- 
tition, without its obnoxious features of jealousy, since the suc- 
cess of one could not preclude that of another, and all, by due 
preparation, might win the distinction of a first-class certificate. 

The names of the successful candidates, according to the grade 
of their certificates, should be published in the county newspaper. 
This also would tend to excite a rational ambition in the minds of 
the young people, and a laudable desire to stand well before the 
eyes of the community. It would, besides, be the means of help- 
ing to desirable situations those most deserving of them. 

However, these and any similar improvements in the mode of 
examining teachers will fall short of the intended object, so long 
as those schools are left without regular supervision. The sim- 
plest and most efiectual plan is, of course, that of a regular 
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county superintendent of common schools, as in Pennsylvania and 
several other States. The outlay would soon be more than repaid 
by the increased vigor and spirit it would infuse through all the 
ramifications, not only of our school organization, but of our 
whole social system. Whatever increases the efficiency of the 
one, must promote the healthiness of the other, and, by diminish- 
ing ignorance, will tend to cure wasteful habits, want of industry, 
intemperance, and other vices, and consequently lesson the cost 
of .supporting establishments for the repression or punishment of 
crime. 

Another plan might be 'that which I ventured to propose in a 
former number of this Journal (October, 1862), viz ; dividing the 
country into educational districts, and placing all inferior schools 
under the direct control and supervision of the Superintendent of 
a Central High School, combined with such provision for the 
transportation of the children to their several schools by regular 
conveyances, as are now used in some of the Eastern States, and 
as I heard once recommended by Mr. Cowdery, of Sandusky. 

Bft, in the absence of any such provision for an active, inces- 
sant supervision of our now insulated and forlorn District Schools, 
could not, at least, the County Examiners be paid for visiting each 
common school within their district once in each term, reporting 
their condition to the State Commissioner ? 

I am well aware of the inconvenience and insufficiency of such 
a plan ; I suggest it only as a temporary substitute for something 
better. It would, at any rate, put the State Commissioner in 
possession of a large amount of facts, on the strength of which 
he could urge upon the State the adoption of a more regular, 
effectual, and comprehensive plan for a thorough supervisioii of 
all the national schools of each county in the State. 
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, BY REV. ALEX. DUNCAN., 

\ Concluded.] 

May 14th. — ^Devoted the A. M. to school I. On entering I was 
struck with something unusual in the countenance of the teacher. 
Determination and threatening were plainly indicated. I looked 
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anxiously around for the cause, but all was quietness and order^ 
as if nothing unusual had happened. A recitation in arithmetic 
was in progress, and that was proceeding without apparent excite- 
ment on the part of the teacher and her pupils. I was puzzled. 
The teacher seeing this, whispered to me that she had just finished 
feruling one of the largest members of the class for impudencej 
and being a peculiarly aggravated case, the mystery was at once 
cleared up. 

The lesson in process of recitation was reduction. In addition 
to those in the lesson, miscellaneous problems were assigned* The 
neatness with which they were placed on the blackboard, and the 
clear and logical manner in which they were solved and afterward 
explained by the class, showed that it had been thoroughly in- 
structed, yet some few seemed not fully to understand all the 
parta of the process and the reasons for them. 

An important feature of the recitations of this school is, the 
fullness and freedom of criticism practiced by the pupils upon 
each other. An ungraceful figure, a crooked line, the want of a 
sign or dot, a mispronunciation, or an ungrammatical expression, 
was sure to be detected and exposed by one or more of the class ; 
and this applies to all recitations. The importance of this, rightly 
managed, can hardly be overestimated. 

The order of this school (it is a secondary, second grade) is 
good. Every thing is in its place. The movements to and from 
recitation are graceful, quiet, and every way commendable. The 
entire absence of text-books from the class in recitation is another 
good practice. The only mischievous question that may arise in 
the minds of the pupils is. Why should not the teacher dispense 
with the book in recitation as well as we? 

May I5th, — Intended to visit school K this morning; but 
several wayward youth have just been reported to me. Truancy, 
quarreling, and disturbance of some of the people in the vicinity 
of the school-building, are laid to their charge. I must take the 
time requisite to deal with these lads in such a way as to reclaim 
them, if possible. , 

May 16th. — ^Visited school K. A class in the First Book of 
History was first called. Generally the scholars manifested much 
interest in this exercise. 

I have been watching the experiment of having history read in 
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our secondary schools, with constant references to the maps, and 
frequent comments by the teachers ; and I find that the knowl- 
edge of history acquired in this way takes a faster hold on the 
mind, and is much more palatable to the scholar, than that attained 
by the ordinairy method of memorizing it. In this way, also, the 
pupil's geographical knowledge is put to constant practical use, 
and its facts are fixed in the memory in connection with historical 
events, so that they are not easily forgotten. Hence reading 
history, rather than reeiting it, is now a part of our regular pro* 
gramme. 

The next class called read in the Second Book of History. The 
reading of this class was not equal to that of the one preceding 
it, though the pupils were older, and belonged to a more advanoed 
class. Foreign names were very troublesome to most of them. 
In pronunciation we had air for are, agane for again; and gen- 
erally there was a great' want of clear and distinct enunciation, 
entire syllables, as well as letters, being, in frequent instancos, 
entirely suppressed. Here is work for the patience and skill of 
the teacher. 

The school-room appeared well ; no paper, or other litter, on 
the floor ; blackboard not disfigured by uncouth and grotesque 
characters, or sentences, as is sometimes the case ; spirited mot- 
toes appeared in prominent places here and there, and all things 
seemed to be going well. 

While I was present, the classes in penmanship passed out into 
the writing room in a very quiet and orderly manner. The only 
blemish which attracted my attention consisted of the lolling on 
their seats of two or three lazy-looking lads, to whom study, and 
even themselves, seemed a burden. 

Same day P.M., visited school L. On entering, a hum of sup- 
pressed voices from all parts of the room arrested my attention. 
I saw at once it was not a ^^ whispering recess,*' properly speak- 
ing. It was rather the hum of the busy hive ; for I soon discov- 
ered that study was the object of every one. A class in written 
arithmetic was called, most of whom were immediately sent to the 
blackboard. "While these were solving such examples in reduc- 
tion as were assigned them, a small class in geography took their 
places at the given signal to recite, and now, without any order 
or even request from the teacher, the hum just referred to entirely 
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eeased, and the reeitations went forward without the least inter- 
mption, both exhibiting the results of real study. The work oa 
the blackboard was tastefully done, the explanations were clear 
and satisfactory, creditable alike to the teacher and the taught. 

One lad, however, seemed to forget where he was, and ran to 
his seat, when the noon bell rang, as if he might otherwise lose 
his dinner ; and then, with an equal clatter of boots, hastened to 
the door, and down stairs. He should be put through that exer- 
cise by himself in the afternoon to his heart's content — certainly 
until he learns to go through it in an orderly manner. It should, 
perhaps, be said of him, that he is one of those who never do 
any thing by halvei. His work in study, recitation, and at the 
blackboard, I noticed was done upon the same spirit. 

In this school, better than in any other perhaps, is seen illustrated 
what I have long believed and inculcated, viz : that a certain free- 
dom from restraint, and even a certain amount of intercommuni- 
cation among pupils, are perfectly compatible with good govern- 
ment in school, and the attainment of the best results in study. 

May 16th. — ^Visited school M, which is a Grammar School. 
The class first called recited a lesson in United States History. 
At my request, they read the chapter which had been recited. I 
was not a little surprised at the hesitationy mispronunciation^ and 
marked want of intelligent emphasiSy on the part of two or three 
who evidently aspire to be thought young ladies. Poor reading, 
and especially such deficiencies as I witnessed, are great blem- 
ishes in young or old ladyship. 

Following this came forward a class in the Fifth Reader, whose 
reading was a great improvement on that of the class just noticed. 
I can honestly say, that nearly all read well. Too great rapidity, 
and an indistinct enunciation, were prominent faults with a few. 

Next followed an exercise in spelling on the blackboard. I was 
glad to be able, after passing them through a variety of severe 
tests, to pronounce them good spellers. Imperfect syllabification 
and low, indistinct tones were the only prominent faults I ob- 
served. 

The deportment of the pupils in class and out, with the excep- 
tions already named, was good, ^he necessary movements in the 
school-room were conducted for the most part with order and 
eare. Only a few, out of the large number pesent, so far forgot 
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themselves as to blot their fair names : one by leaving her seat 
without permission, and preparing for dismission before the proper 
time ; two by whispering and suppressed laughter, loud enough, 
however, to attract general attention ; two others by stamping 
about the room, and by other movements indicating their high dis- 
pleasure because required to attend to certain simple duties in- 
volving only their own comfort and welfare. How deliberately^ 
it would almost seem insanely^ those, from whom we might ex- 
pect better things, oftentimes blacken and disgrace themselves ! 

The school-room appeared for the most part to be in good 
order, though here and there a broken comb, a dirty rag, or a 
fragment of paper on the floor, indicated a little forgetfulness in 
this respect. On the whole, the credit side considerably over- 
balances the debtor side of school M. 

May 17th. — Spent most of the A. m, in school N, also a Gram- 
mar School. None tardy. The demeanor of the pupils, during 
the opening exercises of reading the Scriptures and prayer, was 
serious and respectful. 

A class in reading was the first exercise. It is painful to listen 
to so much mispronunciation and indistinct articulation in pupils 
so far advanced. Such were the prominent faults of this class, 
and I fear that these habits have become so confirmed by a long 
course of practice, as to be beyond an effectual remedy. 

The next class called was one in arithmetic — topic, percentage. 
With very few exceptions, the members of this class seemed to 
know what they were about ; solving and explaining readily the V 
problems proposed ; proving at every step that they had mastered 
the principles^ and knew how to apply them. A few, however, 
seemed to rely more on forms and rules, and consequently failed. 

Then came a larger class, also in. arithmetic — ^lesson. Custom- 
hovAe Duties, Much interest was manifested by the pupils in this 
exercise. Problems other than those assigned to them as the les- 
son, were submitted to them, which, without exception, were solved 
with commendable readiness. 

The course pursued by the teacher was admirably adapted to 
give his pupils a knowledge of the subjeety rather than acquaint 
them with mere forms. I need n^t say which is the more de- 
sirable. 

It is evident that stiidy is the main business of this school, and 
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to all the commendable things just mentioned, might be added, 
with great advantage to all parties, orderly movements in going 
to and from recitation. Confusion, noise and disorder arte far too 
prominent at such times. 

May 20th.— Devoted this A. M. to the High School When I 
entered, a class was reciting in the intellectud part of Elementary 
Algebra. The solutions were given by the pupils promptly and 
clearly, only one or two seeming to hesitate for a moment. Care- 
ful preparation and great interest in the study, which are always 
sure indications of success, characterized the entire class. 

The next class called was a large one in the Higher Arithmetic. 
Subject of the lesson — ^the method of finding the greatest com- 
mon divisor of two or more numbers. A few evidently failed to 
comprehend the process, while nearly all not only accomplished 
the woriL assigned them, but clearly described the most difficult 
parts of the operation, showing a complete understanding of the 
principles involved. 

The order and quiet of this room are most agreeable. With 
few exceptions, studiousness characterized the pupils, which, of 
course, augur the best results in character and scholarship. Still 
a few blemishes were apparent — such as small piles of shawls on 
several of the desks, and straggling bits of torn paper on the 
carpet. 

After recess, passed into another room of the same department. 
Found the pupils apparevMy^ and I doubt not really ^ engaged in 
y study* 

Quietness and order prevailed. A disposition to promote this 
state of things was evident. The pupils when moving from one 
part of the room to another did so with the greatest care. During 
this visit no one left the room except to recite. 

A class in Higher Arithmetic was soon called. Lesson — Profit 
and Loss. Not a failure, and in one or two cases only slight 
hesitation. The examples, whether those of the book or not, 
were placed neaUy on the blackboard, and promptly and intelli- 
gently explained — all which was highly honorable both to the 
teacher and the scholars. 

Next in order came a class in the Greek Beader. It had been 
well studied, and was well recited, giving at every step evidence 
of thoroughness and real progress. 
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One or two broken pointers, a few pencil marks on the wood 
work, and some fragments of chalk crayon ground to powder on 
the carpet, were the only marks of disorder observable. 

In view of this sketch of my last systematic visitation of our 
public schools, I am glad to be able to say, that they never fur- 
nished better evidences of prosperity and usefulness than they do 
now. The teachers are punctual, industrious, and faithful, and 
our pupils, with comparatively few exceptions, are aiming to do 
their duty. 



iESTHETIO CULTURE. 

^ BY LEWIS FREEMAN. 

That we should look at education from the highest stand-point 
and seek to make it as comprehensive as the nature of man, will, 
in theory, be conceded by all. But not at all in practice do we 
follow out the conviction. Whoever looks at the many sides of 
our nature, — amoral, intellectual, religious, social, practical, SdB* 
thetic, — feels that the education which should be directed to aU 
these falls mainly upon a part, vijs: the intellect. So short is 
thd time children can b6 retained in the schools, that popular edu- 
cation is necessarily circumscribe and defective ; and the d^ect 
consists in giving undue prominence to the understanding at the 
expense of our other powers and capacities. ^^The intellect,'' . 
says Channing, ^^ being the great instrument by which men com- 
pass their wishes, draws more attention than any of our other 
powers. By education men mean almost exclusively irUeUeetual 
training. For this, schools and colleges are instituted, and the 
moral and religious discipline of the young is sacrificed." 

It is too true, that in general the reUgious intuitions and moral 
feelings, the emotions of beauty, imagination, — ^in short, all which 
constitutes Bpiritualityy is only incidentally touched. The conse- 
quence is, an unsymm^trical and distorted growth. Subtie rea- 
Boners who cheat others and deceive themselves with their sophis- 
tries, and practical tradesmen who are blunted to the beauty of 
the grass and the glory of the flowers. Hence have fatalism, 
materialism, and the seifish systems which reduce virtue to self- 
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interest, taken their root. Moral instruction, it is pleasing to see, 
is now for the first time receiving the high consideration its im- 
portance merits. And now as auxiliary, side by side, and tend- 
ing to the same end, why can not we teach, in some degree even to 
children, the universal prevalence and ministry of the beautiful. 

Every intelligent mind will flash at once over the whole extent of 
the argument we need not ojffer, that taste reduces grossness and 
restrains vice and crime. The germ of this love of beauty is 
great, even in the heart of every little child, ready to blossom, as 
the wayside thorn puts forth its " tufts of rosy tinted snow." A 
trifling incident will illustrate. Carrying home a bouquet given 
by a friend, my ears were saluted from behind with — " Oh, man, 
give me a flower.^* Turning, I saw a half-naked, ragged, dirty, 
urchin, who had left his play of firing handfuUs of dirt at a simi- 
lar specimen in the street, to cry at my heels for one of my flow- 
ers. ' When I saw his genuine joy and comic pride at getting it, 
part of his. pleasure was mine. To inculcate such a love is not a 
difficult task. We do not expect to see the distinction of intrinsic 
and relative beauty, how simplicity, -uniformity, regularity, propor- 
tion and order affect our conception of it, or, in fine, aesthetics cls 
a seienccy taught ; but we do believe attention can and otight to 
be called to this visible temple of God we inhabit, where he stands 
revealed day and night. "Holy men,*' says Ruskin, "in recom- 
mending the love of God, seldom refer us to the things in which, 
it is most abundantly shown ; they require us not to thank him for 
the glory of his works; they tell us to meditate in the closet, but 
send us not like Isaac into the fields at even ; and the reason 
preaching is so commonly ineffectual is, that it oftener calls on 
men to work for God than to behold God working for them." 

By attention to neatness and cleanliness, by familiar conversa- 
tions, in which some things are shown to please by similarity, some 
by contrast, some from habit, othws from novelty, we may do much. 
Little talks about the beauty of the trees, grass, flowers, stars, and 
showing them plates or pictures culled from some old magazine, 
hdp. Drawing is an excellent means, and, as no school-house is 
without a blackboard, none need be without a new picture each 
day. Let taste once be awakened^ and it will never again become 
donmmt ; for "beauty is an all* pervading presence. It unfolds in 
the numberiess flowers of the spring. It waves in tiie branches 
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of the trees and the green blades of the grass. It haunts the 
depths of the earth and sea, and gleams out in the hues of the 
shell and precious stone. And not only in these minute objects^ 
but the ocean, the mountains, the clouds, the heavens, the stars, 
the rising and setting sun, all overflow with beauty. The Universe 
is its temple, and those who are alive to it can not lift their eyes 
without feeling themselves encompassed with it one every side. 
An infinite joy is lost to the world by the want of culture of this 
spiritual endowment." 



IMPROVEMBNT OP THE RURAL SCHOOLS. 

BT HBNRT FOBD. 

As things now are, there is no equality in the benefits accruing to the 
youth of the State, from the expenditure of the School Fund. The pupil 
who lives in a city or village where a graded school is maintained, derives 
many fold greater advantages from the public money than one residing in a 
thinly settled district. 

This inequality arises mostly, of course, from the inevitable cause of thin 
population, and if this circumstance cannot, in some way, be compensated, 
things must remain as they are. 

Now the main remedy we hear suggested for the low state of the promis- 
cuous schools, is the employment of a class of better teachers. Those who 
suggest this remedy, harp beyond all reason, on the incompetency of the 
mass of country teachers, insist on elevating the standard of qualifications, 
and advise Directors to be very select in the appointment of teachers. We 
are told that if one-half the teachers now employed were turned away by 
Examiners without approval, it were better for the schools. The idea is 
constantly advanced by these doctors, that if we can only mattttUe the 
teachers sufficiently and then examine them hard enough all will soon be 
right. 

Now the training, examining and employing of a class of better qualified 
teachers, are all well enough, only it is **the cart before the horse," or rather 
the cart without any horse. Of what avail is it to produce, examine and 
license a class of superior teachers, if the districts have not the funds to 
maintaii them 7 

The practical inquiry at once arises, can the small districts, with the 
funds now ordinarily at their disposal, command superior teachers ? No ! 
The income of these districts is utterly insufficient for any such purpose. 

This brings us to the object of this article, which is to suggest a feasible 
plan for improving the rural schools. Two things are necessary : first, 
scholars enough in each district to warrant a graded school ; 8econ(^ funds 
enough to secure competent instructors. 
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The Utter will inyftriftbly attend the former. A district embrftcing an 
enumeratioB snffieient to fi U % graded school, will be entitled to an income 
roificient to employ good teachers An adequate fund will as certainly 
command adequate talent in teaching as in any other rooation. 

The simple remedy, then, is to combine the districts and concentrate 
their fhnds. 

In many instances the districts, as now constituted, might be thrown, two 
or three into one. For instance in the township where the writer resides, 
all the school houses except two are within one and a half miles of eaoh 
other, and some within less than a mile. Eleren schools are now support- 
ed where there should be but fire, or at most six. Erery consideration of 
economy in the funds and of efficiency in the schools, urges the erection of 
large districts. 

The only important objection to large districts lies in the distance some 
pupils would have to go. But, obviously, it is better for a pupil to go one 
and a half miles to a graded school with a good teacher, than a half mile to 
a promiscuous school in the hands of an indifferent master. 

As it is not the object of this article to treat the matter in detail, we 
close by asking the attention of teachers and friends of common schools to 
the BuggestioDB here stated. The writer sincerely believes that the State 
Superintendent could do the cause of popular education no better serrice 
than in urging and securing the erection of large districts with graded 
schools and ample iiinds. 



SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

BT 0. H. PBATT. 



I am not an advocate of the "timber'' referred to by Bev. Mr. Clark in 
his late article on ''The Bod and Its Uses," but I should by no means ban- 
ish it altogether. When all other means fail it must be used, but with dis- 
cretion. I am confident that no formal set of rules can be made to suit all 
schools alike. In many of the wild rural districts of Ohio, a firmer hand 
and more strict control is needed than in our cities and villages generally. 
At least more care and prudence are requisite to regulate such an array of 
untutored intellect. 

I remark this difference between my native State and the State of Ohio. 
Parental discipline in Vermont was complete. Doting fathers and mothers 
never took the part of a daughter or son when punished for an infringement 
of school rules ; but would oftener add punishment to punishment. How 
is it in Ohio? I speak of localities within my knowledge. I have taught 
in districts where children were rarely if ever punishtd at home. Conse- 
quently if it suited their caprice to obey they did so, but not otherwise. 
In many instances children go to school or not just as they please. They 
are permitted to desecrate the holy Sabbath and are seldom inside of a 
9use of public worship, and,] when there, their conduct is reprehensible. I 
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think that ere another century passes away, when the present generation of 
children are educated and in the places of their parents, parental discipline 
will be more perfect in this noble State. 

The teachers of Ohio hare much need of perserering and untiring effort 
to counteract the baneful influence of lax and defectire parental con- 
trol, and to establish in their schools judicious and salutary discipline. 

I am proud to see in some of our Common Schools an ejficient discipline. 
In some cases the teacher's influence over forty or fifty pupils is greater 
than that of any parent in the district over one small family. May we see 
still greater improvement in this respect. 



WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS, 



One of the most usefiil exercises of the school-room, is to require the pu- 
pils to write out, in their own language, the ideas they have acquired from 
their studies the month previous. By this practice their thoughts assume 
a definite form, not vague and loose, but certain, accurate. While they are 
placed upon paper, they become firmly fixed in their minds. They do not 
easily forget them, but they come readily, promptly at their call. 

This exercise not only imparts accuracy and promptness, but fbmishes a 
valuable exercise in composition. Pupils take it up naturally ; they have 
something to write about ; they are not constrained, indeed they are really 
writing composition unawares. They mould their ideas, select words, form 
sentences with an eagerness quite refreshing. 

There is another advantage which should not be overlooked. They ac- 
quire a rapid practical hand-writing. Being obliged to write with consider- 
able rapidity, a full and free motion of the hand and arm is obtained, the 
letters of the same word are all formed without raising the pen from the pa- 
per. The writing has a smooth, uniform appearance, and a cramped, copy 
style avoided. 

Again, it imparts the ability to spell correctly, and seemingly without ef- 
fort, determining by the very form of the entire word its true orthography ; 
having, in fact, word pictures in the mind, the same as in reading, the mind 
grasping the entire word without analyzing in detail 

Economy of time is another important item. Oral reviews are very good, 
bat written ones have this decided advantage. A class of twenty-five or fif- 
ty can be solving the same questions at the same time, thereby accomplish- 
ing more than ten times the amount of work for the same period. 

"All this,'' you may say, "sounds very well on paper— -very good in theo- 
ry, but what of the practice." 

Let me say, then, my practice is as follows : In arithmetic from live to 
ten questions are assigned involving the principles the class have been over 
the month previous, but not the same examples as those given in the text- 
book, lest they rely upon their memory of certain operations and^not upon 
general principles. These questions they note down as given out, then they 
solve them upon their slates, and write out the explanations, after which 
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they copy the whole upon paper. By re-writiog them io thii way they cor- 
rect many errors which otherwise would escape their notice. Whenever 
diagrams are requisite for a complete explanation, they are carefallj 
drawn and the principles involyed are definitely applied to the example in 
hand. 

To accomplish this work a half day may be required for a single study, if 
tl}e exercise be new to the class. After the first hour they will doubtless 
become tired and restless ; but short eeasons of rest should be given, by in- 
terspersing singing and light gymnastic exercises. 

A similar course can be pursued in conducting the examinations in other 
branches; as grammar, history and geography. 

After the work has been done by the scholars, the papers ate collected 
and examined minutely by the more proficient members of the class. 

I will mention some of the items of criticism. Errors in principle, errors 
in practice, neatness, mis- spelled words, erasures, blots, false syntax, punc- 
tuation, and others, as the teacher may deem advantageous. 

The pupils are required to perform their work without any assistance, ei- 
ther from each other or from their text-books, otherwise no credits are as- 
signed ; and the papers on each study may be collected at the expiration of 
the time allowed for such study, or a part of the questions may be iriyen one 
at a time, and the pupils required to complete them in thirty or forty-five 
minutes. 

Teachers who may adopt this plan will very likely be quite if not wholly 
discouraged the first time, and think it costs in time, patience and labor 
more than the benefits that may accrue. But this should not deter one 
from giving it a faithful and persevering trial, since nothing of real and per- 
manent value cc n be obtained without work.--/. H. N. in Mcusachusetta 
Teacher, 



EXTRACTION OF ROOTS. 

BT SAMUEL F. KBWMAN* 
RULE FOR THP CDBE ROOT AND ITS EXPLANATION. 

Arrange 592704 cubic feet in the form of a cube. 

Commencing at the right, separate the given number into periods of 
three figure? each, to find how many figures the root will contain, and also 
to find a part of it at one operation. 

Find the greatest cube in the left hand period, place its root on the right 
after the manner of a quotient in division, subtract the cube of this root 
from the left hand period to find how many feet we have left to dispose of. 

We have now disposed of M2,000 feet, and have formed a cube each of 
whose sides is 80 feet in length ; we have left 80,704 feet which we wish to 
place upon this cube in such a manner that it shall remain a cube; to do 
this, we place it upon three sides. 

*PrincipQl W. R. Normal School, Milan, 0. 
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Sqaare the root already found, regarding its local valae, wbicli is the 
length of one side of the cnbe, and that will give the area of one side ; mnlti* 
ply this product by 3 and it will give the area of three sides. Dividing sol- 
id contents (80704) by area C19200) gives the thickness of the first addition, 
which we find to be four feet. 

There now remain three corners to be filled before a perfect cube is pro- 
duced, each of which is 80 feet long and 4 feet wide. Multiplying 80 by 4 
gives the area of one side of one of these corners, and that product by 3 
gives the area of one side of each of these corners. 

There now remains one corner to be filled, each of whose sides is four feet 
long; multiplyiag 4 by 4 gives the ai'ea of one side of this comer. Adding 
19200, 960, and 16, gives the area of one side of all the additions made on 
the cube. 

Lastly, multiply this area by the thickness of the additions (four feet) and 
it will give their solid contents. 

RULE FOR THE SQUARE ROOT AND ITS EXPLANATION. 

Arrange 1225 square feet in the form of a square. 

Commencing at the right, separate the number into periods of two figures 
each, to find how many figures the root will contain, and also to find a part 
of it at one operation. Find the greatest square number in the left hand 
period, place its root on the right after the manner of a quotient in division, 
subtract the square of this root from the left hand period to find how many 
feet we have left to dispose of. 

We have now disposed of 900 feet, and have formed a square, each of 
whose sides is 30 feet in length ; we have 325 feet remaining, which we wish 
to place upon the square in such a manner that it shall remain a square ; to 
do this we place it upon two sides. 

Double the root already found, regarding its local value, which is the 
length of one side of the square, and that will give the length of two sides. 
Dividing area (325 feet) by length (60 feet) gives the width of the additions, 
which we find to be five feet. 

There is now remaining to complete the square a corner, each side of 
which is five feet in length ; hence, we place the last figure of the root (5) in 
the divisor to multiply it by itself to find the area of that comer. 

Lastly, multiply the whole length of the additions, which if^ 65, by the 
their width, and it will give their area. 



KEEPING CHILDREN AFTER SCHOOL. 

The father and mother of a child wish to see him at home as soon as he 
is dismissed from the school. He is safer, they think, when they see him 
there and they know he does not loiter. 

But apart from this consideration, there is a reason for an early dismissal 
found in the teacher's own comfort. It is uiyust to compel him to stay half 
22 
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Ml hour in the school room after he U Already weary aad tired with hie v 
labor, fretfal and impatient, perhape, when tlie eare of hie papili is for tke 
time relinqoished The pupil who remaine is also tired and nncomfortable. 
He has probably done as well as he eonld, eonudering his feelings, which are 
more subject to change than older people's. It is nnjnstt he thinks, to con- 
pel him to stay. And, indeed, were the teacher to act according to his bet- 
ter feelings, as he experienced them when he entered school in the moraug 
fresh and ready for labor, he might not be so serere in requiring atonement 
for indolence in the pupil. Bat both tired, both ready to relinquish labor, 
little Is after all accomplished in the time spent by one in study and by the 
other in compelling stody. 

What shall be done T There is a very practical way of disposing of the 
matter. Obserring tutors soon see that length of study is not a propor- 
tionate benefit. Let the time for the pupil's remainmg, then, be made as 
short as possible. For a light punishment, as for a little disorder in the 
behavior of a pupil, tell him to remain two minutes before departing for 
home. One minute will always do, if he is required to watch the clock him- 
self and depart '* on time." For the purpose of study, give him just time 
enough thoroughly to finish what he has left undone. A good teacher will 
not assign the finishing of work which requires long tasks of a pupil after 
school. If the time necessary be over five or ten minutes' studying that, 
let him go, if he will agree to study faithfully before he returns, a certain 
time, or till he finishes a certain amount of work, which the teacher in his 
judgment assigns him. 

The pupil has a right to play after work. He has a right to be busy con- 
stantly in working hours. He should be taught every day to finish up the 
work of that day, and should be made to lose and to feel the loss of it^ too, 
the result of any delay in performing his task. 

I have only to add that the experiment has been tried, and that the con- 
sequence has been that " staying after school " was an event of compara- 
tively rare occurrence, and then not an unpleasant undertaking to either 
teacher or pupil. — Henbt Gla.bk in B, L Schoolmaster, 



EzTHAOBDiirAST Memobt — Seueca says of himself^ that^by the mere efiEbrts 
of his natuM memory, he was able to repeat two thousand words upon 
once hearing them, each in their order, though they had no dependence or 
connection upon each other. After which he mentioned a friend of his, 
Pontius Latro, who retained in his memory all the declarations he had ever 
spoken, and never found his memory fail him, even in a single word. He 
also mentions Oyneas, ambassador to the Bomans from King Pyrrhus, who 
in one dav had so well learned the names of his spectators, that the next 
day he saluted the whole senate, and all the populace assembled, each by his 
name. Pliny says that Cyrus knew every soldier in his army by name ; and 
L. Scipio all the people of Borne. Herr von Nieublin, the celebrated Ger- 
man scholar, was once a clerk in the bank of Copenhagen; in which capac- 
ity he gave proof of the miraculous power of memoiy by restoring, from 
recollection alone,. the whole contents of a leaf in the bank ledger, which 
had been lost by fraud or accident. 
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From the Penn. School Journal 
OHIO STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Db. BiTBRowES : It was my privilege to attend the late meeting of this Asao- 
ciatioD, held at Cleveland the last of June. A few brief notes of the proceed- 
ifligs may not be unacceptable. 

There was a large attendance of teachers and educational men frcon all parts 
of the State, with a pretty fair sprinkling from adjoining States. 

The programme of exercises embraced, besides a number of lectures and ad- 
dresses, reports and discusmons on ^''MUiiary Instruction in Sehools,^ '^EX' 
amiwUion of Teachers,'* **Fhysicdl Training,^ " True Course of Study for 
District Schools,'* ^* County Superintendency" and the inevitable ^^ Object 
Teaching:* 

From this promising programme, we who went to listen, anticipated qo litde 
edification when it came to be carried out by the teachers of the enterprising 
Buckeye State; but, alas for the vanity (^ human expectations I 

This convention, like every other, contained a number of characters who 
deemed their "sphere" was to talk on everything that came up, and if nothing 
came up suited to their style of thinking, to bring up something that did. The 
result of the persistent efibrts of these gentry, was the crowding out of a consid- 
erable part of Ihe programme, entirely. 

The opening address by the President, the able editor of the " Monthly/* was 
an attempt to trace the course and effects of the two great antagonistic systems 
of thought and action, the democratic and the aristocratic, — " the'civilization of 
the schoplho'use and the civilization of the shamUe:' The one leads to liber-, 
tj and progress, the other back to barbarism. The poird made in the address 
was that '* the advancement of the civilization of the schoolhouse — the moral and 
intellectual elevation of the masses, — is the only safe foundation for permanent 
national prosperity." 

At the conclusion of the address, the attention of the convention was called 
to three points which were thought to merit more than ordinary attention. 
These were : 

1. The means of spreading educational literature throughout the State, and 
placing it within reach of every teacher. 

2. The means of reviving county institutes and making them as enthusiastic 
as they were years aga 

3. How to secure a law establishing County Superintendents. 

Every one at all familiar with the educational conditi(»i of Ohio, will agree 
that these points are of the first importance, and deserved attentive considera^ 
tion. A Pennsylvanian familiar with our school affairs, would be likely to sug- 
gest the adoption of the third as the most feanble way of securing the second. 
The experience of Pennsylvania seems to point pretty definitely in that direc- 
tion. 

The Report on lOUtaiy Instractioa, (by Mr. Tappan) excited considerable 
diflevssiim, and his atgm&ents to prove that every man ought to be a trained 
soldier* were not universally received a« orthodox and oonclnsive. 
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Mr. Cowderj wat not alone in hanng "donbti about war bttng the normal 
condition of mankind, and of the propriety of training up boja to believe that 
it ia" 

Mr. Tappan, in replj to the objection that nniTersal militaiy education would 
tend to make ns warlike and qnarrelsome, argued that inasmuch as military ed- 
ucation was never more generally diiRised than during the last fifty years, and 
as we had during this time less war than any previous fifty years, the presump- 
tion was that military education rendered nations peaceable. This may be 
good argument, but everybody ** couldn't see it/' It seems to be something like 
Mr. Johnston's in his " Chemistry of Common Life," where he gravely argues 
that because, during seven years of unusual prosperity, the Irish used more 
whisky than during a previous seven, the extra amount of whisky drunk was a 
cause of the prosperity! 

The Report on the "Examination of Teachers,*' made by Mr. Stevenson, 
of Norwalk, Huron county, O., seemed to have been carefully prepared, and con- 
tained a number of points of interest He discussed at length the defects in 
the present mode of examining teachers ;— and it is worthy of remark, that the 
greater part of these defects is due to the almos exclusive use of the written 
moda 

He referred at some length to the superior success of city schools over coun- 
try schools, throughout the State, and showed very conclusively that this differ- 
ence arises principally from the more thorough local supervision of the city 
schools. The corollary to this is, that what country schools need is some sort 
of systematic supervision — something like the county Superintendency. 

The importance of county supervision of schools was frequently alluded to by 
many of the ablest men in the convention, and there seemed to be but one 
voice as to the propriety of doing all in the power of the convention to secure it 

One inexplicable thing connected with this convenUon was the fact that ladies 
had no part to perform, either as officers or otherwise. Is it possible that the 
lady teachers of Ohio, who constitute a majority of the whole number of teacb- 
ers, have none among their number competent to take part in the proceedings 
of such a meeting? Some one suggests that, in such a crowd, ladies could not 
be heard if they did speak. But the only one who did venture to lift up her 
voice among the " lords of creation," made herself heard,— and she spoke to 
the potrUf and, what is quite as creditable, quU when she was done. 

A plan was adopted to divide the association, at its next meeting, into two 
sections, in one of which regular institute instruction in the art of teaching 
should be given, while in the other, questions of a more general nature pertain- 
ing to school affairs, should be discussed by those interested in them. This 
seems to be a judicious movement, and will undoubtedly render the meeting 
more profitable to the mass of teachers attending it • 

On the whole— for this communication is already too long— the impression 
made upon a stranger who for the first time mingles with Ohio teachers, is 
highly favorable, and ^'your correspondent" left for home, feeling that not many 
States could get together a more energetic, enterprising and pnblic-spirited 
body of teachers than were convened in Cleveland at this fifeeenth annual 
meeting of the Ohio State Teachers' Association. Gl 0. 

" HeadviUe, Pa., July 3, 1863. 
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We wish to hint gently that one number more completes the carrent vokme 
of the Monthly. We intend to make the next Yolam^ still more worthy of public 
confidence and support We shall hereafter be obliged to employ a clerk, and the 
cost of publishing the Monthly will otherwise be considerably increased. " A 
word to the wise is sufficient" 

On account of unexpected duties this month, we shall not be able to issue the 
next number of the Monthly until about the 15th of December. We axe 
greatly annoyed at these irregularities, and hope we may be able, after next 
month, to avoid them. 



RESIGNATION OP SCHOOL COMMISSIONER CATHCART. 

C. W. H. Gathcart, State Commissioner of Common Schools^ has tendered 
his refflgnation to the Governor, the same to take effect on the 11th inst Mr. 
Catchcart took this step, consciooa that his usefulness in the office had been 
seriously impaired, if not destroyed, and that his continuance in the same 
might result in legislation prejudicial to our school system. 

By appointment of the Governor, ^e responsibility of filling the office for the 
unexpired term, has fallen to us. We assume this important trust only nine 
days before the annual report of the Department is due, and witli the entire 
labor of its preparation on our hands. To increase our embarrassment, the 
reports of the County Auditors are coming in very slowly. Relying, however, 
upon the earnest co-operation of school officers, teachers, and other friends of 
education, we hope to overcome these discouragements, and, by zealous effort, to 
meet moderate expectationa We thank numerous firiends in difierent parts 
of the State for their hearty congratulations and kind wishes. 



MEANS OF IMPROVING OtTR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

In another place will be found a brief article, in which the writer urges the 
erection of larger districts and the adoption of the graded system as feasible, 
and as the most efficient means tor improving eur countiy schools. If we 
rightly understand the plan suggested, it is proposed to make each district 
sufficiently large to admit of the organization of a graded school in it 

Unquestionably, the adoption of the graded system, wherever practicable, is 
sound policy ; but we have grave doubts as to the feasibility of the plan recom- 
mended, ^save in a few densely populated townships. The great distance the 
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joanger pupils wonld be obliged to go to Teach scbool, would prove a serious 
objection. I^ however, instead of a graded school in each district, several dis- 
tricts should be united and a central school formed for the more advanced 
scholars, the plan could be adopted in maaj townships with veiy great advan- 
tages. The organization of a centri^ school in each township is still more fea- 
sible, and should be strongly urged upon all our township Boards of Education. 

We are greatlj disappointed in the small number of townships that have 
availed themselves of the provision of our excellent school law, authorizing cen- 
tral schoob for the mcure advanced scholars in each township. The general 
adoption of this feature of our school system would greatlj enhance the efficiency 
of our country schools. The central school would reHeye the district teachers 
of a few scholars that now greatly increase the number of their classes, and 
thus afford them more time for the proper instruction of the younger pupils. It 
would also create a laudable ambition for promotion among the scholars, and, 
through the examinations to decide who may be entitled to sdch a favor, would 
create uniformity and system in the instruction of the lower schoola The ad- 
vantages of the central school to ^ose attending it, are too obvious to meed 
enumerating. 

The objection usually urged against the organization of a central school 
in each township, is the great distance some of the scholars would be obliged 
to go to attend. But when it is rembembered that only large scholars are obliged 
to meet this inconvenience, the force of the objection is greatly lessened. 
Whenever a good private school or academy is located at the center of a town- 
ship, scholars find a way to attend, even from a considerable ^distance. The 
superior advantages of a well classified school would certainly be a sufficient 
inducement to overcome the difficulty of reaching it from the different parts of 
the township. 

Bat the real reason for the organization of so few central schools is found in 
the fact that they cost something. The great question which troubles many of 
our School Boards is, How can free schools be maintained without taxation ? 
It is true that graded schools in a township would actually cost very little more 
than ungraded schools, but that little is the rub. So long as a township employs 
the cheapest teachers within its borders, without regard to qualification, it is 
idle to '^expect it will establish a graded school. Nor do we agree with the 
opinion, implied at least in the article already alluded to, that a want of funds 
necessitates the employment of inferior teachers in our district schools, and 
hence, that it is of no avail to train and license a class of superior teachers. 
An examination of the local levies for school purposes in the various townships 
of the State, reveals the fact, that the amount of tax assessed is much less than 
in our villages and cities. In many townships no special tax is assessed for 
tuition — the funds distributed by the State being sufficient to pay the low wages 
of the teachers employed The truth is, the resources of our townships are sof- 
ficient to employ a class of teachers greatly superior to those now employed. 

The only available means to secure the employment of better qualified 
teachers is for County Examiners to raise gradually the standard of qualifica- 
tion until School Directors can employ no other. When trained and expe- 
rienced teachers are no longer crowded out of the professioQ by cheap teacherSf 
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ready to take a school at almost any priee, the wages of \mr district teachers 
will be more respectable than at present. We do not qnestion the fact that 
many of our districts are too small to sustain a good school economically. 
What we wish to urge is, that while we commend large dislricts and graded 
schools wherever practicable as important, nay, as indispensable, our main re^ 
liance for the elevation of onr schools must be upon the iratmng and licetmng 
of a better class of teachers. The efficiency of dur country schools as now 
organized, can be greatly increased by these simple means. We must continue 
to " institute " our teachers, and strive in every other possible manner to pre- 
pare them better for their great work. 



PUNISHMENT. 



We are not among those who believe that children can be governed wholly 
by good counsel and wise instruction. An hour's observation in the nursery is 
sufficient to show that the wrong action of children has its origin in evil tm- 
ptdses and passions, rather than in insufficient knowledge. The truth is, 
every human being comes into the world subject to a horde of bandit appetites 
and passions bent on their own gratification. An evil .master is in his bosom, 
whose sceptre must be broken before self-guidance is possible. The true con- 
dition of self-control is found in the subjection of the child's lower nature to his 
higher. But in childhood conscience is weak and the passions strong. The 
latter must, therefore, be restrained in a measure by outward control, sometimes 
by punishment, while the former is developed and endowed with rightful au- 
thority. 

Hence, we believe in government, both in the family and in the school ; but 
we believe in so governing that its necessity may he diminished rather than 
increased. In other words, we hold that the aim of discipline should be to 
make a self-governing being. 

In former articles, we have urged this view of school discipline, and have also 
indicated the conditions and methods by which it may best be realized* In 
these articles we have had little to say of methods of punishment, preferring 
first to develop a rational system of discipline, and then to ascertain what 
methods of punishment are in harmony with its principles. To this inquiry we 
now invite attention. 

Herbert Spencer, in his admirable essay on " Moral Education," traces the 
distinction between natural and artificial methods of discipline. He makes the 
distinction very clear, by referring to Nature's mode of punishing those who 
transgress her laws, and urges that " it is the function of parents to see that 
their children habitually experience the true consequence of their conduct — 
the n<UurdL reactions: neither warding them off, nor intensifying them, nor put- 
ting artificial consequences in place of them.'^ Here we have his system of 
discipline stated in few words. When a child puts its finger into the candle- 
flame, or thrusts its hand into boiling water, the resulting burn or scald is Na- 
ture's method of enforcing an observance of her laws. In either case the pun- 
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ishment ioflicted i# a mttiiral consequence of the act which it follcvs, and eadi 
repetition of the act b followed by a like resolt 

Without attempting to copj or to condense, except in part, this snggestive 
essay, let ns illustrate the system of discipline it presents by a few familiar ex- 
amples. 

A little child, contrary to the directions of its mother, has cut paper, or other, 
wise ^* made a litter *' upon the carpet The child may be punished artificially hj 
the mother's boxing its ears soundly, or giving it a shaking, or, without any anch 
exhibitions of anger, by applying to its back the "rod." On the other band, 
the mother may let the child suffer the natural consequences of its disobedience 
by requiring it to undo its own mischief, by picking up every shred or piece 
of paper it has acattered. The trouble of rectifying the disorder now falls 
where it belongs, and will in ninety-nine cases in a hundred prove an effective 
punishment 

A father has given his little son a new knife, with the injunction not to cut 
the house, fences, trees, etc. In a few days, he finds that the boy has been ex- 
hibiting lus skill in '* whittling " upon the kitchen door. Instead of giving the 
boy a whipping as a punishment for his disobedience, the father calls the boy 
to him and reminds him of his directions, points to his disregard of them, and 
then says : '' By using the new knife I gave in this manner, you have forfeited 
all right to it, and yon must give it back to me." He takes the knife and keeps 
it several weeks; at leas't until he sees that the lesson has proved salutary. 

Take an example from school-life. A boy is guilty of using obscene 
or profane language upon the play-ground. It is the imperative duty of 
the teacher to protect his pupils, while on the school premises at least, from the 
influence of such an example. What shall be done ? Clearly the boy whose 
conduct among his fellow pupils is corrupting or demoralizing, forfeits the right 
to play with them. All the teacher has to do is to see that the boy's conduct is 
followed by its natural consequence — a separation from his schoolmates on the 
play-ground until he will regard their interests. Let him take his recess by him- 
self. 

Again, Ella and Clara are seatmates, and, being very intimate, frequently 
yield to the temptation to whisper. Instead of seating Ella in the middle of the 
floor, and making Clara hold out a book at arin's length for half-an-hour, the 
teacher quietly tells the girls, that in failing to exercise due self-control, they 
have forfeited the privilege of sitting together, and that they must be separated, 
at least until they can avoid communicating when seated at the same desL 
This punishment (if such it may be called), will usually be most effective if an- 
nounced to the girls at the close of school at night, thus giving them due time 
to reflect upon its justice and to regret its necessity, before undergoing the mor- 
tification of a change of seats in the presence of their mates. 

The above examples are sufficient to illustrate what we mean by natural pen- 
alties, and to indicate what we believe to be the true system of discipline in the 
family and in the school. It will be observed that this system rules out all of 
those factitious and barbarous punishments which have done so much to degrade 
the offiee of teacher, such as " gagging," holding out books at arms length, 
stooping and placing the end of the finger upon a point or crack in the floor, 
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wearing a dnncensap, etc. Snch punishments deaden a sense of manhood, de- 
stroy self-respect, and often beget a feeling of injustice and wrong which rankles 
in the heart long after school dajs are ended. Then, too, no one familiar with^ 
die practical results of these artificial punishments, will questif^n the truth of 
the statement that they have utterly failed as reformatory measures. The ill- 
Bucoess of those disciplinarians who resort to them, is notorious. The truth is 
such treatment, instead of remoying disorder, often increases it by creating the 
very state of feeling from whtch disorder springs. It is an effort to remove 
the effect by intensifyingthe cause. 

The history of the various penal systems devised for the reformation and pro- 
tection of society, confirm the same view. The barbarous methods of criminal 
discipline which once disgraced our civilization, failed to check crime, but 
rather increased it by brutalizing its victims. The substituting of natural pun- 
ishment in our prisons, its the forfeiture of privileges, confinement, etc, in place 
of flogging with the f* cat," has greatly improved their discipline. Spencer 
truly remarks, that the only successful reformatories are those which do little 
more than administer the natural consequences of criminal conduct 

The great advantage of a system of natural punishment is, that it carries with 
it a sense of justice. The child who is obliged to undo its own mischief, or in 
any way to suffer the natural consequences of its own conduct, can but feel that 
its treatment is right and just He will also learn by sad experience that the 
principle of cause and effect holds true in human life as well as in the natural 
world ; that wrong conduct in the end results in inconvenience and suffering: 
It is evident that under such a system, the relation between teacher and pupil 
will be comparatively free from mutual ill feeling or enstrangement, a pro- 
lific source of mischief and disorder. 

" But," inquires one, " is such a system of discipline practicable in all our 
schools?" In their present condition, and with their present teachers and or- 
ganization, the system would doubtless fail in many of them. In the first place, 
the success of any system of government depends largely upon the qualifica- 
tions of him who administers it A barbarous ruler of necessity resorts to bar- 
barous measures. In like manner, a teacher's methods can never rise much 
above himself. Now, it must be admitted that to administer natural penalties 
successfully, requires high qualifications, among which are equanimity of 
temper and uniformity of action. Nature in her discipline has *^ no threats; 
but a silent, vigorous performance." In like manner, he who imitates her, must 
be constant, unhesitating, calm, uniform, A mild system of discipline can 
not be administered by spasms. It is the certainty of punishment, more than 
its severity, that renders it effective. 

In the next place, the efficiency of any measure of school discipline depends 
much upon the condition of the school A school must be in a normal condi- 
tion before any natural system of discipline can be exclusively employed. Ia- 
gubordination, chronic disorder, or a low state of mortd filling, often necessitate 
a resort to severe measures. So, too, in cases of open rebellion against the 
teacher s authority on the paH of an individual scholar or a few scholars. Sub- 
mission must be secured. In such oases, it may be well to remember that " the 
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rod and reproof |;iT6wudom." Wo Utiero in '* Imlleti for rebeif ; " bat is a 
mild, equable rule in timee of peacei 

The aboTo admisiioni) howofor, bj no meana proTO that a BjBtem of natural 
penalties is not the tme lyetem of ^sciplinft A rigid despotiflm may be the 
beet possible &rm of government for certain conditions of society, bnt it does 
not follow from thia that a Bepablican form of gof emment is not the tme one 
fcr an edacated, virtaons people. Discipline is bat a means to an end, and tfaia 
end in the school-room is the moral cnltnre and elevation of the pnpiL The 
aim of the teacher shoold be so to moold the character of the school that direct, 
outward control by severe measures may be unnecessaiy ; to reduce his dieeip- 
line to a complete system in which a natural check or penalty shall meet the 
pupil at every fiiilure in duty. 



GUYOrS WALL MAPS. 



We have just had the pleasure of examining a part of the series of Wall 
Maps, prepared under the direction of Prof Guyot, and published by Charles 
Scribner, New York. Although our expectations were high, they were more 
than realized. The maps present the physical features of the earth's surface 
with great clearness and beauty. Its plains, plateaus, mountain slopes, moun- 
tain systems, etc., are presented as clearly to the eye, as oceans, seas, islands, 
rivers, mountains, etc., arc shown in ordinary maps. In other words, these 
maps illustrate the facts of physical geography as satisfatorily as other maps 
do the details of local geography. 

We learn that it is the intention of the author and publisher to cover the whole 
field of geography, and to bring out, on the same magnificent scale, a complete 
series of maps and text-books, adapted to all grades of schools, from the pri- 
mary school to the university. The cost of the series, when completed, is es* 
timated at over $40,000. The small maps and books are now passing through 
the press as fast as possible. 

We have called attention to these works because we believe that their publi- 
cation will greatly aid in bringing about a much needed reform in the method 
of teaching geography in our schools. As the subject is now quite generally 
taught, pupils spend months, and often years, in committing the names and 
locations of unimportant rivers, islands, cities, etc., and in trying to treasure 
up the thousands of disconnected and miscellaneous facts, called " descriptive " 
geography. We wish to see less facts and more science in teaching this subject 
We would, of course, teach thoroughly the outline facts of local geography, and 
incidentally, many interesting features of the localities thus gone over, but when 
descriptive geography is earnestly undertaken, we want to see physical geog- 
raphy, with its comprehensive laws, prepare the way. The climate, produc- 
tions, etc., of the earth are dependent on great facts or principles, which ought 
to stand out clearly in the mind of the learner. We believe in teaching facts 
before generalizations; but we do not believe in the pupil's wandering forever 
in a wilderness of details, without a principle to guide him. In brief, we ought 
to teach less ** descriptive" and more " physical " geography in our schools. 



Fro£ Arnold Gtiyot, idio Ims andertaken tiid gretA work pt prepoang^a fleries 
of books carrjing oat these principles, was formerlj a Professor of physical 
geography at Nenchatel, Switzerland. He came to this country aboat ten yean 
ago, with Professor Agassiz, the great naturalist He soon obtained a wide 
reputation as a lecturer on his fitvorite scienca The substance of his lectures 
was embodied in a volume entitled ^^ Earth and Man/ one of the best manuals 
on physical geography extant Entering fdlly into the sprit of his renowned 
teachers, Humboldt and Bstter, he has spent a lifetime in investigating their 
TiewS) and in clearing up the mysteries of " earth, air and ocean." As a 
physical geographer, he probably has no superior.* 



HOW TO TEACH MENTAL AMTHMETIO. 

tn his introduction to the new edition of '^Warren Colbum's f^rst Les- 
sons" — which is truly "an old friend in a new dress" — Hon. George B. 
Emerson makes the following suggestions respecting the proper method of 
using the book : 

It is strictly a mental arithmetioi andi if faithfolly used in the way intended by the 
author, it erolres from the mind ef the learner himself, in a perfectly easy and natural 
manner, a knowledge of the principles ef arithmetie, and the power of solving* mentally 
and almost instantly, every question likely to occur in the every-day business of common 
Ufe. 

It can be well taught only by a teacher who perfectly understands it, and knows how 
to teach. Such a teacher will not allow the lesson te be previously studied by the pupil. 
Bach section is intended to teach some one process up to a certain point. If, in the 
course of the section, questions occur which the class can not readily solve without pre- 
vious study, the teacher has only to interpose, at the point where the class fails, or begins 
to fail, additional questions of the same kind, somewhat easier than those in the book. 
If, at the end of the section» the class be not perfectly ready in the solution of the ques- 
tions, the teacher ought to go over the section again, with the class, or to add, at the end 
of the section* a sufficient number of similar questions to render the solution easy and 
instantaneous. 

By allowing the class to study the lessons beforehand, not only is much time lost, but 
the exercise is turned into a poor sort of mechanical process not mueh better than the 
common ciphering. Its mental character ceases almost entirely. 

This book ought not to be used with beginners only. Its effect upon those far advanced 
is even better and more striking. It might be continnedi with the greatest advantage* 
till the end of every course of instruction, and, if so continued, would have the constant 
effect of sharpening the perception and varying the ability of analysis* of giving perfect 
readiness in the mental solution of all common problems, and of fixing the habit of clear- 
ness, quickness, and aocaraoy in the process of exact reasoning. 

These suggestions, coming as they do, from an educator of Mr. Embrson's 
experience and reputation, are entitled to due consideration. The idea of not 
allowing the lesson to be previously studied by the pupil is a new one to us, but 
the reason therefor seems a good one. 

We have long been dissatisfied with the results of mental arithmetic as 
taught in our graded schools. It is true that little children can |)e drilled to 
go through with the anals3rsis of difficult problems very glibly and, apparently, 
very wisely; but a careful examination of the results of these drills has con- 
vinced us that their value, in an educational point of view, is greatly overesti- 
mated. The younger pupils, unable as yet to comprehend the reasoning involved, 
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an veallj fiMmorwifi^ tkete long analysM, and tkea vepeaAiof them median- 
ically like parrots. Tliis is done in our achoolfl to a mach greater extent thaa 
if generally sappoaed. 

In our jadgmenti this result is not due to any want of ezeellence in the stodyy 
bat to the fact that pupils are trying to complete it at too early an age. The 
last half of any of the books on this subject in nse in oar schools, taxes, to no 
small degree, the reasoning powers of scholars well advanced in written arith- 
metic, and even commencing the study of elementary algebnu The attempt 
to force little children over such mental processes is worse than useless. Natme 
is sure to defeat it, and make us bide her tima 

The first aim of the teacher of arithmetic should be to make his pupils 
skillful in the combination of numbers by addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division. If the course of instruction commence with the counting of 
sensible objects and proceed in accordance with the principles of " object 
teaching," children may acquire this skill at an early age, and best, we think, 
without the use of a text-book. Problems involving a brief and easy analysis 
may be united with the slate and blackboard exercises. 

When written arithmetic is commeneed, mental arithmetic should go hand 
in hand with it Not only should every written process be familiarized by the 
mental solution of numerous questions involving the same principles, but the 
reasoning powers of the pupils should be quickened and developed, and habits 
of clearness, accuracy and method formed by daily and progressive drills in 
mental analysis. Such exercises can readily be combined with recitations in 
written arithmetic in the manner suggested by Mr. Emerson, and continued 
with great advantage through the entire course of instruction. 



Arrest op Mr. CATHCART.~It is with deep mortification that we record the 
arrest of C. W. H. Cathcart, State School Commissioner, on a charge of 
complicity in a conspiracy to release the rebel priaoners confined in Camp Chase 
and in the State Prison. It is difficult to believe that a man who has been at 
the head of the School System of Ohio, since February last, is capable of a crime 
of such enormity and infamy as this; and yet we are assured by those who ought 
to know, that his guilt is beyond all question. We shudder when we think of 
the consequences of turning over three thousand infuriated outlaws into the 
streets of this city ! The purpose is murder, arson, and treason, all united in 
one atrocious crime, whose guilt is measureless 1 

When Mr. Cathcart entered upon the duties of his office, we earnestly desired 
his success, and we proffered him every assistance in our power. When public 
condemnation fell upon him, we tried to remember his former good name, and 
to feel that he would at once shake off the evil influences that had brought him 
into Buch fearful peril When he, at last, resigned, we gave him the credit of 
being actuated by a high and honorable sense of duty. The fact that he did 
not consult one of his political friends in taking the step, was greatly to his 
oredit, and indicated that he placed the interests of the schools above personal 
or party considerationa 



Bat ttll otnr chapftftble feelings are swept away by a ** righteous indignation," 
#lien we think that tbbason against the best Government that the san shines 
upon, has nestled in the School Department of the loyal and patriotic State of 
Ohio ! We hope, ey^n against endence, that legal investigation wiH yet save 
our school system from snch deep disgrace ! It is bad enoagh to feel that sym* 
pathy with the enemies of his country has made even the suspicion of such 
guilt possible. 

Cuyahoga County Tbachebs' Institute.— The session of this Institute held 
at Berea during the week commencing October 19th, was, we believe, the largest 
and most successful ever held in the county. A number of live teachers from 
Lorain and Medina counties were in attendance, and the regular recitations in 
Baldwin University were dispensed with by a vote of the students, thus giving 
both faculty and students an opportunity to be present and participate in the 
exercises. The large audience room of the Methodist church was well filled, 
day and evening, with an attentive and appreciative audience. The attention 
and general good conduct of the students of the University were exceedingly 
creditable to themselves and to the Institution. 

Pres. Wheeler presided in his usual happy manner. Prof. Schuyler gave an 
excellent course of lectures on Arithmetic and Analysis. T. W. Harvey, Super- 
intendent of the Public Schools of Massillon, pleased and interested all with an 
able course of lectures on Physical Geography. Mr. Harvey has made this 
subject a specialty for many years, and has a thorough and comprehensive ac- 
quaintance with its facts and priniples. He also gave two evening addresses, 
which we had not the pleasure of hearing. Prof. Dunbar gave daily lessons in 
Vocal Music, and enlivened the exercises frequently with good singing. He is 
a good driller and leader. Prof Pierce was frequently called out through the 
" Budget Box," which is a great feature in the Cuyahoga Institutes. We gave a 
few lessons in Reading, and four or five miscellaneous talks on other subjects. 

On Tuesday evening, George A. Benedict, Esq., Editor of the Cleveland 
fferaldj gave an interesting lecture on " Little Things in Education." He spoke 
of the great need of more sunshine in our homes and schools, and of more 
home sympathy with the school-life of children. He urged that more attention 
should be given in our schools to practical composition, reading and spelling. 
His remarks were based mainly on his experience as an editor, and were very 
instructive. We have the promise of an article from his pen for our next issue. 

Messrs Sterling and Norton, of the Cleveland^High School, were present a 
few hours. Dr. Sterling gave an interesting lecture on Physiology, and Mr. 
Norton put the teachers through various gymnastic exercises. The exercises 
closed on Friday evening with a public concert, under the direction of Prfessor 
Dunbar. Twenty-one subscribers were obtained for the Monthly. 

Through inadvertence, we failed to notice the spring session of this Institute 
at Independence. The gathering was a very pleasant one, though small. En- 
couraged by the success of the last session, Mr. Patrick, to whom the existence 
of the Institute is greatly due, and those associated with him on the Executive 
Committee, will take renewed courage and go forward. 
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Ths Clitelavb IfiBTiira— Inaimueli as it k mil <*to Me omsdlTes as 
others see us," we copy in another place an interesting sketdi of the late meeting 
of the Ohio Teachers' Association, by a correspondent oi the Fennsylyania 
School Joomal The strictoxes of the writer are in good temper, and will 
doabtless be received in the same spirit by all oar readers. His disappointment, 
caused by the crowding out of the discnsAion of profiessional topics, was shared 
by many who were present The majority of those who attend the meeting of 
onr State Associations, do so with the hope of gaining new ideas in regard to 
school instmction and management A few persons wish to have topics con- 
sidered of a more general character. To meet the views of both these classes 
of educators, it is proposed to divide the next meeting of 4he Association into 
sections. We hope the plan may succeed. 

MoKROE County Teachers' Institute. — We were misinformed respecting 
the time for holding this Institute, and, as a consequence, failed "to come 
to time." It was held daring the week commencing on the 19th, instead 
of the 26th, of October. We learn from Mr. Amos, of Woodsfield, that the 
meeting of the Institute was the most profitable one ever held in that county. 
About forty teachers were in attendance. The subject of teaching, and the 
necessity of fixing the principles of science in the mind so that they can 
be reproduced, were thoroughly diseussed. An unusual interest was awakened 
in the subject of reading. We hope soon to learn that a successful effort was 
made in behalf of the Monthly. 

The next session of &e Institute will be held during the last week of March, 
1864 We hope to comply with an invitation to be present 

Shelby County Normal School. — ^This school held its sessions in Sidney, 
Ohio, for a period of four weeks, from the 27th of July to the 22d of August - 
last. Fifty-one male and female teachers were in attendance; The school was 
quite a success. Mr. John Hanson, Superintendent Lima Union School, and 
GcOTge Elliott, of the Sidney Union School, were the teachers. On the last 
day of the Normal, the County Examiners held a special examination, and 
licensed the major portion of the pupils. 

The above item was crowded out last month. We are mortified to add that 
not one of these fifty teachers was induced to subscribe for the Monthly. The 
Normal Institute at Urbana adjourned widi a similar result — an evidence of 
the fact that friend Deuel was not in charge as usual. Mr. Hanson, of Lima, 
has recently sent us a good list of subscribers secured among his teachers. 

Premiums for Clubs.— Last month we ofiTered a copy of ** Brown's Grammar 
of English Grammars " to the person sending us the largest list of subscribers 
before the^een^^ of this mon^. We now ofieran additional premium of this 
great work for the largest list of subscribers received between the fifteenth of 
November and the first of January, 1864. This premium is tn addition to 
the usual allowance for canvassing for subscribers. 

Official Department.— An apology is due school officers for the suspension 
of the Official Department for iJie past few months. No opinions were fur- 
nished us by the Commissioner, and, of course, we could not make good the 
defficiency. Hereafter, our readers may look for something ^^ official " monthly. 
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GnioiKMATi.— The Aanoal Beport tf tiho CineinaAti SohooU for the yeu ending June 
30th, 1863, is upon our table. It contains gratifying eyidence that the schools of the 
'* Queen City " are making healthy and substantial progress. Kezt month we shall look 
among its many " facts and figures " for something of Interest to our readers. 

The number of pupils enrolled in the schools last month was 17,974, with an ayerage 
daily attendance of 15,456, and an ayerage daily absence of 1)SS5. The increase on the 
enrollment ef the preceding month was 1,346. The number of pupils studying Germa«i 
wa8 7,flS8. 

WiNDAM High Soool.— A meeting of the citisens of Windam was held last Friday 
eyeningf to take steps for the establishment of a Graded High School in that town, under 
the proyisions of the generous Ohio School Law. Rey. James Shaw made an address in 
behalf of the moy^ment, and was followed by Rey. Mr. Brown and others. Windham is 
an excellent seat for such an institution) and the establishment of such a school there is 
an enterprise that should be promptly secured. A second meeting of the citizens will be 
held on Friday eyening this week.^Porto^e County Democrat* 

We hope soon to have the pleasure of recording the success of this important enter- 
prise. There is scarcely a township on the Resenre that cannot easily establish such a 
school. 

Gbn. Banks and thb Sohooi. Ghilpiibn of Nbw Oblbans.— The teachers and pupils 
of the Publio Schools of New Orleans presented Gen. Banks* soon after the capture of 
Port Hudson, with a seryioe of silyer plate, as a token of their esteem for him personally t 
and of their appreciation of the great seryices he had rendered his country. The large 
hall was beautifully decorated, and the exercises were of a most pleasing character. 
When the audience began to dispersot the little girls surrounded the General, and forced 
him to surrender unconditionally, notwithstanding his yigorous efforts to kiss his way 
through. Think of the daughters of the *' first families " of Kew Orleans besieging a 
genuine Yankee General for a kissl The Fablie Schools of the '* Cresoent City "ara 
decidedly loyal institutions^thanks to General Butler* 

Educational Ooluhns.— The Pike County JRepubUeant a well conducted paper, pub- 
lished at Piketon, 0.,hasan educational column, which is filled weekly with yaluable 
selections. Education is an interest which concerns eyery family, and we see no reason 
why brief, practical articles should not add to the interest and yalue of a family paper* 
We notice that many of the county papers of Pennsylyania deyote considerable space to 
the subject, some of them haying well-suftained educational ** departments." Teaohen 
can secure a similar result in Ohio, if they will write short, spirited artioles, instead of 
homilies. 

Akbsxoan Institutb of Instuction.— This yenerable educational asseoiation held Its 
thirty-fourth annual session at Concordi N. H., on the S5th, S6fch and S7th of August. The 
exercises were of usual interest. Hon- J. M. Gregory, Superintendent of Public Instiruo- 
tion« Michigan* deliyered one of the addres&es. 
I 

Jdbt Likb Hix.— We see by the Urbana Citizen that A. G. Deuel, Proyost Marshal of 
that military district, h^ generously offered to exercise an oyersight of the schools of 
Urbana during the year tfft'e^otte pay. This generous offer shows a deep interest in the 
oause of educatioui and especially in the schools which haye been so long under his 8n« 
perrision. 

Bby. Asa D. Smith, of New York, has been elected President of Dartmouth College, 
in place of Rey. Dr. Jiord, who resigned on account of the adoption ef anti-slayery and 
patriotic resolutions by the Board of Trustees: 

Gbobgb Pbabodt, the eminent American Banker of London, has presented Yale 
College with a geologieal eabinet worth •ISS.eoo. 

Db. Bobbbt Wallacb, for seyeral years a successful teacher in the Public Schools of 
Ohio, and new a Surgeon in the United States army* reoeiyed the honorary degree ef 
Master of Arts at the late commencement of Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, 

H. J« Clabk, late Principal of Shaw Aoademy* Gbllamer, Ofaio« is now in eharge of the 
Aeademio Institute at TaUiaadge. A. N. Mead, of Norwalk* raocMdi Mr. Clark at 
Oollamer. 

To CoBBBSFONDBMTf.— Brief, pointed artlelei, on liying, practical topiei, are always 
welcome. Remember that it is not important that erery subjeot should be ezhantted. 
It if better to driye and olinch one nail than to atriks at twenty. 



§00k ^fHim* 



Mitohill'b School Atlai : Gonipritinff the Hms and Tables desicned to aooompftny 
MitoheU'g School aod Family Ueoffraphy. Pobliehed by £. H. Batler k Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

This atlas oontains thirty-two beautifally ezeeuted maps, representing with great fnllnesf 
and aoeuraey eyery important locality on the earth's siufaoe. Separate maps, drawn on a 
larger scale, illustrate the smaller British ProYinoes in North Amerioa, the sections of 
the United States, the TioiDities of its important eities, the countries of Europe^ so 
grouped as to throw three or four on the same map, and other localities on the earth ren- 
dered important by historical events. It also contains full and reliable tables, presenting 
the areas of the principal islands and lakes, the heights of mountains and volcanoes, the 
length of rlverst extent and population of countries, population of cities, area and popu- 
lation of the United States, together with statistics, oivil, political, religious, educational, 
historical, agricul tural, etc. Classes desiring a good atlas for the study of local geogn^hj. 
or for reference in the study of history, will find this an excellent work. 

Wabbbn Colbubm's Fibst Lkssons. With an Introduction to Written Arithmetic by 
his Son. Warbbn Colbubn, and an Introduction by Gbobgb B. Evbrson. Pablished 
for the heirs of Warren Colburn bf Frederick A. Brown & Co., Boston ; George 8. 
Blancbardt Cincinnati. 

This Utile book has admirably stood the test of the school-room for forty years, and haa 
received the admiration of thousands of teachers. It is still regarded as the most original 
and valuable Mental Arithmetic in the country. It is stated that fifty thousand copies of 
it are sold annually in Great Britaiui and that its sale in this country is about ona 
hundred thousand per annum. 

The book has been returned, by purchase, into the possession of the heirs of the late 
author, and is brought out in fine' style by H.O.Boughtont Riverside Printing House, 
Cambridge. In paper, binding, and mechanical appearance, it is ** faultless." 

Willson's Pbikabt Spillbb. a simple and Progressive Course of Lessons in Spellingt 
with Beading and Dictation Exercises, aid the Elements of Oral and Written Compo- 
sitions. By MABCIU8 WiLLSON. New York : Harper k Brothers. 1863. Retail prioe 
ISeen^. 

The author says in his prefaocithat it has been his aim iu this work, " not only to retain 
the advantages of the old systemt but also to remedy, as far as possible, its great defect, 
as exhibited in what have been very appropriately called the * nonsense columns 'of the 
old books. To this end, we have adopted, in a majority of the spelling lessons, such a 
natural gr»>uping of the words in columits as shall represent their iiMaata^ by their appro- 
priate uie." From a careful examination of the book, we can bear testimony that the plan 
indicated above, is carried out in a successful manner. The u«e of words in original 
phrases and sentences, is, beyond question, the true way to teach their meaning to young 
pupils. We can say» without hesitation, that this is the best Primary Speller we have 
ever seen. 

Bobimson'b Budikints of Wbittbit ABrrHVBTio : Containing Slate and Black-board 
Exercises for Beginners, and designed for Graded Schools. Prepared by D. W. Fish. 
Pablished by Ivison. Fuinney k Co. New York. 

This work is a rmall and simple class-book for beginners, presenting, in a clear and 
practical manner, the elementary principles of written arithmetic, and illnstratinff the 
same by numerous easy and well-graded examples. Instead of aiming to develop the 
** science of numbers)" the author has very judiciously given little theory and much 
practice, so that the young learner may acquire facility and accuracy in numerical ope- 
rations before attempting to master the generalisations and theories found in full and 
complete treatises on the subject. We are much pleased with the feature of introduoing 
numerous mental exercises, not only as introductory to the written exercises, but also to 
aiford the pupil easy drills in analytical reasoning. We can heartily oomoiend this book 
as an exoellent manual for classes commencing the study of written arithmetic. 
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COMMON SENSE AND GENIUS. 

The Reasoning and Emotional elements of our minds may be 
compared to the upper and under currents of the sea. The Un- 
derstanding looks with cold, critical eyes upon things as they ap- 
pear. It deals with the practical in fact — ^with the reasonable or 
probable in theory. The sensibility, like a finely tuned musical 
instrument, is passive — ready, however, to respond in notes of joy 
or sorrow to every touch. We will call the Understanding the upper 
or Logicaly and the Sensibility the under or Emotional current. 
They are both limited and defined by our Intuitions, as the trend 
and movement of oceanic currents are determined by the presence 
and position of continental masses. Their velocity, or intensity ^ 
rather, depends upon the strength or weakness of the Will. 

We find in a thoroughly educated man a harmonious develop- 
ment and a consequent harmonious movement of these logical and 
emotional elements. It will be well with our children if their 
teachers know this, and while they bestow great pains upon the 
education and discipline of their intellects, do not, with criminal 
neglect, permit noxious weeds to check the growth and develop- 
ment of their emotions. 

Common sense seems to consist in a true union of logic and 
feeling. Its possession is certainly contingent on the active exer- 
^ 23 
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cise of both. Its perfection is attained when both hold joint do- 
minion without jar or jealonsj. No one of its many synonims 
properly define it. It is Experience interpreting the Emotions 
and the deductions of Logic. If the interpretation involves 
terms mostly logical, the syllogism is used. If the terms are 
'purely emotional, Experience rejects major and minor premise, 
and falls back upon the phenomenon itself for interpretation. Yoa 
meet a person on the street : a momentary glance is all you have 
of him ; but that one glance is accompanied by a thrill of pleasure. 
The emotion is undeniable — ^you need no logic to tell you that — 
but it baffles all your ingenuity to discover why it is awakened at 
all. The thread leading back from momentary glance to former 
acquaintance's broken. You can not unite the disjoined parts 
and form a perfect clue. That strange yet dimly recognized coun- 
tenance haunts your memory. Long afterward the mystery is 
explained when you learn it is the face of an old beloved friend. 
Common Sense recognized it long before the Understanding could 
arrange a syllogism for its definition, and it was endeavoring to do 
for you what logic and feeling separately could not accomplish. 
The truthfulness of Common Sense is not compromised should 
that countenance be a likeness only. The chords of feeling are 
touched by similar though not identical fingers — the response they 
return are similar, but not identical emotions. 

We should not fail to enlarge the terms on which these inter- 
pretations of Experience are founded. The duality of our mental 
being should not be forgotten — nor that other great truth that 
logic and sentiment are complement of each other. They both 
need food — one of facts, the other of emotional occasions. To 
live on one diet alone unfits the mind for the multifarious duties 
of life. True manhood demands a close and rigid logic ; it also 
demands its complement, a tender, susceptible heart. All head 
makes a cynic — all heart an imbecile. Head and heart united 
make a perfect man. 

Genius differs firom Common Sense not so much in its terms as 
in the compass and intensity of its phenomena. There is, never- 
theless, a difference between them. True Common Sense is the 
result of an harmonious and nearly equal development of the log- 
ical and emotional ; Genius may be the result of an inordinate 
development of either; not Genius in the true sense of the term, 
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but in its ordinary acceptation. True Genius is simply Common 
Sense carried beyond ordinary experience in the use and exercise 
of our judgments and emotions. The mathematician plods on 
through many a weary day — concentrating all his energies on the 
solution of some prohlem or the demonstration of some theorem. 
With patient thought he arranges and re-arranges his formulas — 
separates the complex into the simple, and then recombines the 
simple into new complex forms — ^until he finds himself treading 
upon ground never before trod by mathematicians. He has dem- 
onstrated the Theory of Gravitation, or developed the Fluxional 
Calculus. He has done no more than other men can do, but the 
lazy ones save their self-complacency by calling him a genius. 
The painter concentrates all his energies upon an analysis of the 
phenomena of light and shade ; on the contrasts and blendings of 
colors ; on thoroughly mastering the fitful moods of Nature as she 
runs through her gamut of the beautiful and sublime ; on reading 
and understanding human passion as expressed by countenance 
and attitude. He studies these more than other men ; trains his 
eye to catch and hand to copy these fleeting shadows. He is cal- 
led a genius. He has in reality done no more than other men 
may do. He has, however, lived and thought intensely, while the 
great world has been dreaming. The poet studies the human 
heart, and how to express its wayward humors in apt words. To 
do this he must also study its correspondent, the outward world. 
He dives deeper into the under current of man's being than his 
neighbor — ^views the creation with a more critical eye. The in- 
tensity of his emotions, by a species of mental attraction, draws 
nearer to him the analogies sought for in the material universe. He 
writes about what he sees and feels. Other men, who have not 
taken the pains to see and feel as clearly and intensely as he has 
done, ascribe to him a quasi-divinity, and call him a genius. 
Bums, filling his brain with glorious visions and quaint conceits 
while following his plow, did far better than those who revel in 
vain, sensuous imaginings, and, like the fool, let their eyes wander 
to the ends of the earth. Let other farmers submit to the same 
discipline — ^let them pile thought upon thought, and train them- 
selves to read the Sphinx riddle of nature as he did, instead of 
fretting about low prices and short crops — ^let them train their 
hearts to love the good and the beautiful^ instead of hardening 
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them in concocting schemes to get more monej and^^more land^ 
and Burns will cease to be a wonder. 

The plain, unyi^mished truth is, the definition we give to the 
word genius is a standing reproach to the world. Inspiration is 
or has been given to a chosen few for special purposes — but an 
impartial God has not been so unjust as to deny the possibility of 
doing great and wonderful things t0 any one of his children. 
The two great currents flow through all minds. In some their 
motion may scarcely be perceptible — an earnest will can make 
them dash along with a torrent's impetuous fury. Creative power 
has given us the possibility of ezcellence in some calling ; car 
own free choice determines whether we shall make the possible 
actual. It is the wildest infidelity to suppose that fate has settled 
man's destiny : 

** Tht fault, dear Oa^sias. is not in onr stabs, 
But in OVBSELTBS that we are nnderiingf ." 

Still, I am not BO blind as not to acknowledge that the great mass 
care little for excellence. Sensual indulgence, a morbid craving 
for other men's thoughts, the nightmare of stale, tyrannous con- 
ventionalities, the fret and worry always accompanying a want of 
faith in Divine Providence, the fear and dread of being called ec- 
centric, will keep the million chained to the tame formulas of old 
fogyism. Young men will continue to waste, in billiard rooms or 
around''the gaming table, the leisure whose judicious employment 
made Elihu Burrit a great linguist and George Stephenson a great 
engineer. Want of success will continue to be attributed to " bad 
luck." Grey hairs will betoken the approach of life's evening 
ere they learn that " God helps those who help themselves." Few 
young ladies will ever imitate the Bronte or Strickland sisters. 
How to spend the present moments with the least mental and 
physical exertion will engross the attention of the young and old 
of both sexes. Let us not become practical atheists by attribut- 
ing the results of our own indolence to the " foreknowledge and 
predeterminate counsel of God." 

We are each of us called upon to act in some particular sphere 

to do work no one else can do so well as we can. It is not 

probable we are the recipients of the same gifts, or that we pos- 
sess equal capacities. Equal and equivalent do not mean the 
same thing. Your talent for some particular work may excel 
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mine — ^mine, for some other work, may excel yours. My talent is 
the equivalent of yours, though not the equal — ^for equality im- 
plies sameness. These equivalents are as diverse as the thoughts 
and employments of men. Our duty here'^is performed when we 
have done our especial work well and faithfully. We have \ then 
outstripped the world — stretched Common Sense beyond the ordi- 
nary experience of man — and made it Genius, 



SOME NEW LIGHT ON EDUCATIONAL TOPICS. 

The march of mighty armies, whose tread shakes the solid 
earth, the crash of musketry, and the thunder of artillery, render 
calm study and peaceful avocations well nigh impossible. The 
contagion of conflict is in the very air we breathe. The sinews 
stiffen, and the eye dilates, as we snuff the battle, ev^n from afar. 
But amid all this turmoil and bounding of quickened pulses, it may 
be well for us to reflect, that however noble our cause — audit is the 
noblest in which patriot blood was ever shed — war is not the nor- 
mal condition of society. The prosperity of nations has its roots 
in truths eternal and unchangeable. The nation, as well a the in- 
dividual, that sins against the laws of a healthy organization, will 
surely die. No crooked, time-serving policy can save it. The 
day of reckoning will surely come, and no dodging, no shuiBBing 
of responsibilities upon the shoulders of others, will avail to 
throw the dreaded nemesis off the track. The lines of God's pur- 
pose reach to eternity, and sweep the universe. 

The great fundamental idea of Christianity is the equality of 
man ; and that nation which builds its institutions on any other 
idea than this, contains within itself the seeds of its own dissolu- 
tion. One of the great outgrowths of l^is idea, perhaps the 
greatest, is the Public School Syst em . It proposes to take man, 
without reference to his social condition, and make the most of the 
material there is in him. But this idea of man's equality even 
now fights its way slowly among men. Aristocracies,' whether of 
rank, wealth, or intelligence, cling to their privileges with a ter- 
rible tenacity. They die hard. And it is the knowledge that our 
Public Schools are our most powerful engines for leveling to 
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the ground these hoary bulwarks of caste, that makes your aris- 
tocrat, be he a secessionist or only a sympathizer, so exceeding 
mad against them. A frenzied hatred of schools, schoolmasters^ 
and preachers, is as good a test of the rebel mania, as an aversion 
to water is of hydrophobia. 

The opposition that has doubtless always existed to the general 
diffusion of knowledge, and, consequently, to Hofd Public School, 
but which has heretofore, from prudential reasons, worked quietly 
beneath the surface, has become bolder in the warmth of the dis- 
cussion of the great questions which have agitated the public mind 
within the last two or three years. Perhaps it is better for the 
interests of education that it is so. The defenders of our popu- 
lar system will always be prepared to meet an open foe. 

One would suppose that, when morality and intelligence were 
arrayed against the doctrines of a party, it would be pretty con- 
olttsive evidence that those doctrines were wrong; and we are in- 
clined to wonder at the sublimity of that impudence, which, in the 
neon of the nineteenth century, would contend otherwise. We 
have been informed through the medium of certain very learned 
and philosophical articles that have from time to time found their 
way into the public prints, that, notwithstanding the popular be- 
lief, there can be no surer evidence of the righteousness of a cause 
than its having the opposition of the church, the press, the min- 
istry and the schooL We are told that these are the instruments 
of tyranny for the oppression of the poor. Much is said of the 
danger of building up, through the means of our Public Schools, 
a class of men, who, through their superior intelligence, shall be- 
come the govemers of the country, and the arbiters of its destiny, 
to the exclusion of working men. The doctrine that the perpe- 

ty of the Republic depends on the intelligence of its people 
has been thoroughly exploded. On the contrary, it is found that 
the happiness of a people is in exact ratio to its ignorance ; and 
that the only speedy and practicable way of introducing the mil- 
lenium, will be through the abolishment of churches, newspapers 
and schools. 

The attempt to excite the prejudices of laboring men against 
the Public School, by the assertion that it is creating a privileged 
class, has most signally failed. If such a class should be created 
through this instrumentality, its inestimable privileges would still 
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be accessible to the humblest citizen. We suspect our people have 
too much sharpness to cut off the only means of culture available 
to them, at the instigation of designing demagogues. The loyal 
dtizens of the free North have no ambition to assume the condi- 
tion of that of the South, in which our soldiers march for days 
without seeing a school house. They are scarcely prepared to be- 
lieve that the best way to educate a boy is to turn him loose in 
the street ; or that the best way to teach him to abhor vice is to 
bring him into daily contact with it, and have him participate in 
all its debaucheries Nor are they in general prepared to pay 
any considerable premium on ignorance. 

The value of this new method of preserving the equality of 
men and the sacredness of our political institutions having failed 
to impress itself on any body but its inventors, the tumultuous 
heavings of public thought have thrown to the surface another set 
of doctors, and we are presented with a new edition of very old ideas. 
These self-elected physicians to the body politic sneer at the idea 
that the object of education is to make manly men and womanly 
women, fitted by a noble training of head and heart for the. battle 
of life, whatever may be their calling, as Utopian in the highest 
degree. To know how to read, write and cipher through the fun- 
damental rules of arithmetic, is declared to be an education amply 
sufficient for laboring men ; and further acquisitions of knowledge 
for them are not only declared to be useless, but absolutely inju- 
rious, unfitting them, by creating tastes and desires that can never 
be gratified, for a life of toil. It is thought this amount of men- 
tal furniture may be obtained by most pupils by the time they 
reach the somewhat mature age of ten or eleven years ; and that 
they ought not to attend school longer. The opinions of English 
educators are cited in favor of this position. It should be remem- 
bered, however, by these doctors, that the status of the laborer in 
England and in the United States is very different. There the 
curse of labor (and it is a curse when undirected by any ray of 
hope or intelligence), is hereditary, and the working-man is shut 
out from the pursuits above him by the adamantine barriers of 
caste ; here the laborer of to-day is the successful merchant, the 
eminent lawyer, the Senator or the President of to-morrow. We 
are thankful that the views of English educators have not obtained 
in the Great Republic, and that the learning that is considered an 
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abnndanee for the English laborer, is not thought enough for our?. 
This English education for the poor is said to possess the addi- 
tional advantage of being cheap* If what is stated of the condi- 
tion of the laboring classes of Great Britain by one of her own 
eminent educational writers be true, that it is, in point of comfort 
and intelligence scarcely aboye that of the American slave, this 
cheap education is but a mockery, and dear at any price. 

It is one of the glories of our country that her citizens can not 
be divided into classes. We have governors, but no governing 
classes ; laborers, but not laboring classes ; and he who attempts 
to thus divide our people, fails to apprehend the genius of our in- 
stitutions, and is, either ignorantly or through design, a demagonge. 

Whether it be true, as has been oftentimes asserted, that we 
are the vainest people in the world, or not, it does seem rather odd 
that men who have arisen, as they term it, from the lower walks 
of life, such as laboring on a farm, for instance, to the giddy 
height of a retail clerkship in a store, or a small partnership in 
the grocery line, or to be a little lawyer in an inferior court, or, 
highest of all, to be a hired editor of a newspaper, and from its 
vantage ground rule (as he fondly believes), the thought of the 
world, and as with a magician's wand, direct the tide of human af- 
fairs, should forget the clay from which they were made, and talk 
patronizingly and flippantly of the wants of the laboring classes. 
• The laboring men of our free country are perfectly capable of 
taking care of themselves, and have generally manifested a wil- 
lingness to do so. It is not likely that they will neglect that most 
important of all their interests, the education of their children. 
In that we do not believe they will submit to the officious inter- 
meddling or insulting patronage of those who assume to be their 
superiors. We believe, if there is any one thing they are thoroughly 
resolved upon, it is that the advantages of a liberal culture shall 
ever remain open to them. They do not intend, while they have 
the power to prevent it, to permit a wall of caste to be built 
around them, fencing them off from the rest of mankind as a de- 
graded class. Thny will scarcely be satisfied to lick up the 
crumbs of education that may happen to fall from the rich man's 
generously provided table. The joyful readiness with which they 
avail themselves of the advantages afforded by the highest grades 
of schools in our cities, is evidenced by the large number of their 
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children who complete the ooarse of study in those schools. 
As our laboring men claim an equality in political rights, we 
are confident they will assort and maintain their equality in edu- 
cational rights. They will not tolerate a set of poor schools for 
the poor, while the rich are to enjoy a monopoly of all liberal 
learning. The power is in their own hands, and they ought to ex- 
ercise it ; and they wUL Our nation is tending to a nobler and 
broader application of the principles of equality, and it will take 
no step backwards. We shall scout the sordid views held by Old- 
World monarchists in regard to the great masses of men, and, es- 
pecially, their views of general .education. Our nation is working 
out for herself too grand a character to be bound by any such 
nax^ow creed. 



BRAINS AND THEIR USE. 

BY T. C. o'kANE. 

It is an excellent thing to have brains. Like Spalding's Glue, 
they are " useful in every family .'* Many persons often express 
the opinion that there is a great deficiency of the article among 
the masses of mankind ; but as a distinguished lawyer remarked 
the other day, " there is not so much a lack of brains, as of know- 
ing how to use them." This proposition is almost self-evident ; 
and if any doubt the truth of it, let them determine its fitness as 
they would that of a hat or bonnet, " try it on." When the stu- 
dent asked the " Cornish Wonder," Mr. Opie, the painter, with 
what he mixed his paints, and received the gruff reply, " with 
brains, sir," he undoubtedly had his ideas enlarged as to the uses 
of that article. There is not a branch of business, a trade, or pro- 
fession in which they may not be employed advantageously, as 
well as ad libitum^ and success will generally be in proportion to 
their use. 

Individuals are apt to imagine that because Lawyer A is 
more successsful than Lawyer B, and under less favorable circum- 
stances, therefore he is endowed with more mind. The same per- 
sons often wonder that Dr. C, of small mental caliber, succeeds 
BO much better than Dr. D, whose mind is more than ordinary. 
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The truth is, Lawyer A and Dr. employ their moderate mental 
capital to the best advantage, while the others have a very large 
surplus uninvested. 

Intellectual education has been variously defined, and volumes 
have been written in elucidation of its principles. In a few words, 
it may be considered as teaching people how to use their brains. 
In no profession does there exist so great a necessity and oppor- 
tunity for the use of brains as in teaching, and in none is the 
necessity so lightly considered and the opportunity so little im- 
proved. This is shown in the strong tendency to become me- 
chanical in teaching, an inevitable result, unless prevented by some 
counteracting influence. The question is often asked, how shall 
arithmetic, geography, reading, etc., be taught ? or, how shall a 
school be managed ? To each of these and all similar questions^ 
Mr. Opie's answer is very apropos, " with brains^ wrJ^ The 
standard by which a teacher's success is to be determined is not 
so definite as might be desired; snd yet when any one is spoken 
of as being successful in the profession, the term is pretty well 
understood. Such a person is supposed to have a knowledge of 
the subjects taught, combined with an aptness to teach and gov- 
ern. These are Ihe general ideas, involving others variously spec- 
ified. None, however, can be successful, unless they have brains 
and know how to use them. Having brains is not under human 
control, but most persons have a greater or less modicum thereof, 
and school teachers form no exception to the general rule in this 
respect. But the trouble is, too many make no use whatever, or 
an improper one, of what they do possess. In many instances 
such teachers ascribe their failures to stupidity on the part of the 
pupils, arising from lack of brains or imperfect formation of the 
organ. It would not probably be more uncharitable for the pupils 
to return the ^^ soft impeachment." This mistaken judgment is 
not anomalous, for with a beam in our own eye, wo can not see 
clearly to pull the mote out of a brother's (or sister's) eye. 

If teachers, and others, too, fail to use their brains when it is 
necessary to do so, and the opportunity presents itself, it is be- 
cause they either do not know how, or make no proper effort to 
discover how they may be employed. True and substantial suc- 
cess in our profession demands intelligent teaching as well as in- 
telligent teachers. In a strict sense the two are inseperable, and 
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the existence of one implies the other. But in common parlance, 
any person who professes to teach is called a "teacher," and more 
commonly, of late years, " professor," (which in many instances 
is the more appropriate title, etymologically considered^ and yet 
such a one may be an intelligent persoriy hat not an intelligent 
teacher. 

The terms intellect^ intelligence and intelligent have been trans- 
ferred into our language from the Latin, where they are of com- 
mon origin. Intellect is mental capability, or power of perception 
and conception, or simply (human) " brains ; " intelligence is 
knowledge, or ideas obtained by an exercise of the intellect; and 
intelligent is a term applied to persons possessing this power. In 
this sense all human beings are intelligent, but a different idea 
may be and often is attached to this term, which refers not so 
much to the thing itself as to the kind of intellect, also the man- 
ner and degree of its employment. This is more in accordance 
with the etymology of the word. This more specific idea of an 
intelligent mind, is that of a quick and active comprehension of 
a thing in all its parts and relations. Intelligence is a result of 
this mental activity, the extent and variety of the intelligence de- 
pending upon the manner in which this activity is directed. A^l 
this is essential to intelligent teaching, but not all that is essen- 
tial. How to secure this intelligence is an important considera- 
tion to one engaged in teaching and desirous of success. 

Some persons are naturally intelligent, (quick witted), and oth- 
. ers become so by a judicious process of mental ti ai'ning, for in 
this respept the laws of mental correspond with those of physical 
development. A writer has remarked, " Every man is endowed with 
understanding, but it requires reading to become a man of intel- 
ligence." Observation is smother great source of intelligence, 
though really it may be considered a species of reading the (so 
called) unwritten volumes, such as " Sermons in Stones," " Books 
in Running Brooks," yes, and finding " good in everything," even 
in dull scholars. The extent, variety, and utility of a teacher's 
intelligence depend each upon the quantity, quality, and manner 
of the reading and observation. 

Mr. Opie's reply to the student is a sufficient answer to the 
question, how shall this be done ? The amount should be limited 
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only by the ayailable time, provided the reading be of the proper 
kind, and " with brains, sir." 

What a teacher should read, irill form a topio for another ar- 
ticle. 



DO WE, AS TEACHERS, ESTIMATE THE IMPORTANCE 

OF OUR WOK? ^irrhA.' 

AN S8SAT READ AT A PUBUO mETIHO OP THB CIKCIKNATI TBACH1EB8, BT 
HISS ^CLIA H. SAMPSON, OP THS PIPTBBNTH BIBTBIOT 8CH0OU 

As Teachers, there is an elevated and a low standard from 
which our position can be viewed; and while teaching is to a large 
majority a means of support, I do not believe any place such a 
low value as to estimate its importance in dollars and cents. 
Still, may there not be many who fail to recognize in the daily 
routine of the school room,their momentous responsibilities, and may 
it not be well for each one, with truth asour guide, conscientiously 
to answer this query, Do I, a teacher, estimate the importance 
of my work ? Teacher, think ! Do you listlessly and wearily 
pursue your daily avocation, simply because such is your lot, or 
with higher, nobler motives, do you seek the faithful performance 
of your work ? Did you ever sit in your school room, its only 
occu[)ant, and let your mind supply each vacant seat, until the 
room seemed filled with those who, though absent, were all to you 
spiritually present ? and, as the music of merry voices in the outer 
courts has ceased, and one by one your imaginary pupils have 
given place to visible forms, have you folly realized your position ? 
At vSuch a time, did your glance note only cleanliness axid deport- 
ment, or piercing beyond externals, looking down through the 
eyes gazing intently at you, did you find the souh hid somewhere 
behii d them ? Yes, rough, homely and unseemly as the setting 
may be, what are those thousands of boys and girls who sit daily 
at our feet for instruction, but so many jewels^ which we in a 
measure, are fashioning for eternity, and what are we but so many 
artificers, working on the immortal mind, moulding beings to ex- 
ist forever ? 

Estimating thus our work, can we erect too high a standard from 
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which to view it^ aad can we realize too strongly how supreme 
our sway, how absolute our coatrol? The little ones cluster 
around us, their intellects and hearts both qraving nourishment. 
Shall we fill the one even to repletion, whilst we deny crumbs to 
the other ? 

Children seldom reason ; they but receive and feel impres- 
sions. Our every action, word, even looky leaves an impress upon 
the susceptible minds committed unto us, and if we are careful 
observers, we may often see ourselves faithfully daguerreotyped in 
the expressions and actions of our scholars. Tljey do not early 
learn to disguise their feelings under the mask of indifiference, and 
knowing they are so sensitive, that the eye brightens and the glad 
Bmile illumes their faces at kind, pleasant words, changing as 
quickly into an expression of sadness and depression, when harsh- 
ness is manifested, can we be too careful lest we roughly handle 
that harp, whose living tones are left forever on the strings ? Im- 
plicitly our pupils trust in us, their simple faith too often shaming 
that of ours in our Heavenly Teacher. Then, do not let us act 
as though we regarded them as mere machines ; let us love them 
more. Many of them came from happy homes, and, perchance, 
a fond mother has gathered her noble boy or precious girl in a 
loving embrace, imprinting the warm kiss upon the brow before 
bidding them "good bye.'* Coming from such an atmosphere of 
love, shall they be met with harshness ? Others come, seeking 
their mite of knowledge ; but, it may be, no mother's loving pres- 
ence abides with them, the heritage of the drunkard may be theirs, 
and the remembrance of angry words and heavy blows burdens 
their childish hearts. 

, Shall either class meet naught but indifference and rebuke at 
school ? Teacher, the child with trustful, loving heart, puts con- 
fidence in you ; speak loving words, and let him feel he has in you 
a friend. Be firm, bo decided, biit be very careful lest you offend 
those of whom it is written, " Of such is the Kigdom of Heaven," 
for neglected, destitute as many of them may be, who will dare 
affirm they are not Christ's little ones ? and remember, " Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, ye have 
done it unto me." 

Will you tell me, Common School Teachers have no time for 
such thoughts 7 that if daily recitations are correct, order good, 
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per centage fair, they are faithful to their trust? But are the 
marks of a true teacher alone per centage marks ? Understand 
me not as decrying the per centage system, but if as teachers we 
labor solely to gain a high per cent, do we not signally fail in a 
true conception of our office ? and may not the query here arise, 
Is it not this system that renders teaching to many a dull, monot- 
onous routine, because they labor for, and are content with no 
higher results than those exhibited by per centage tables ? 

If there were more soul in our labors, would not our reward be 
greater, not only here, but hereafter? Teachers, if we have 
buckled on the armor in earnest, we cannot linger in the green 
fields and by the still waters of leisure and rest, but must be ever 
girding ourselves afresh to aid in the conquests of truth. Then 
let us recognize the souls in our pupils. Let us come to our school 
rooms burdened with the thought that ours is the office to give an 
impulse to the progressive development of the mind, which shall 
continue to expand in the light of eternity, ages after the teacher 
and scholar shall have mouldered into one common dust. 

Let us come each morning to our work humbled by the great- 
ness of our duties. Let us come prayerfully, {eelingin ourselves 
no sufficiency to meet our responsibilities. Let our thoughts run 
thus : to-day I am set to work in my Lord's vineyard ; I am his 
gardener ; here are my plants, some delicate and beautiful, others 
hardy and rugged. Mine is the duty of ascertaining their nature 
and supplying what is needful in the progress of each one toward 
perfection. As long as they are in my care, they depend for 
nourishment upon my faithfulness. Little plants and buds they 
are now, but if faithful in my office as gardener, will they not some 
day ripen into the noble plant and perfect flower? 

Let us then acknowledge the heart and soul -^i^ithin our pupils, 
and endeavor, with studious skill and prayerful yearnings, to 
shape into forms of moral beauty the plastic material entrusted 
to our hands, knowing that as the tiny pebble thrown into the 
calm sea, sends its circling wavelets until they break upon the dis- 
tant shore, so honest, earnest labor must leave a deep impression 
upon the great world of humanity. If we only influence a few, 
may we not indeed tremble at the thought that the influence we 
exert will be reflected again and again upon the lives of multi- 
tudes ? How know we, but that among those who come daily to 
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US for instructioiL may be master spirits, which, moulded by us, 
shall exert an all powerful iuiOiuence in the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, and. the upholding of the pillars of the Temple of Truth. • 
The writer is aware that in treating this subject, she has but 
gathered up the shells upon the sea-shore, without venturing into 
the deep sea of truth beyond, but if through their presentation^ 
the Teacher's duties shall be encircled in the radiance of a holier 
light, little will she care for the trouble of ^thering them, only 
regretting they are not more polished and beautiful, yet satisfied, 
if they may lead the Teachers of 1863 and 1864 to estimate the 
importance of their work. 



CLASSIFICATION OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

BY PROF. P. W. MOSBLBCH. 

T. — Children, I wish to propose a question which seems to me 
very interesting ; I wonder if you will think it very interesting, 
too ? I want, namely, to know your opinion of man, what you 
think of him, consequently what you think of yourselves, and of 
every man else ? 

P. — ^We do not understand your question, sir. 

T. — ^I ask if man is an animal ? 

P. — ^No ! no ! Another (in a grumbling tone), I do not want 
to be an animal. 

T. — ^You do not want to be animals. There are, however, pat- 
uralists who have classified man with the animals. Yea, some * 
have said that the forefathers of men were monkeys ! 

P.— Fie! 

T. — If you say now, that man is not an animal, you must tell 
me what it is that distinguishes him from the beast. He eats and 
drinks and breathes just as animals do. 

P. — ^We have learned that plants eat and drink and breathe, 
also, but they are not animals for that. 

T. — ^Very well, but there are many other things which man has 
in common with the animal ; and if you do not find out something 
which fully distinguishes him, you must not be offended when 
some day, instead 'of boys and girls, I should call you animals. 

(General merriment.) 
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One pupil — I know what is the diflference ! Man walks upright 
on two feety and the animal does not. 

Another — ^0, that is not it. I read of a kind of a monkej^ a 
terrible animal, with a dreadful voice which can be heard more 
than a mile off, which lives far away in Africa, and which is called 
ffuerrilla ; that animal walks upright like a man. 

Another simple hearted fellow cries out : — 0, such animals are 
plentv in America,<^in Virginia, Tennessee, and elsewhere. The 
paperk say that they are getting very bold ; but our soldiers cap- 
ture or kill them. 

T. — Here is a mistake, children ; that animal of which A spoke 
is called gorilla j and not guerrilla ; you see how necessary it is 
to distinguish carefully the names. But since there are animals 
that walk upright like men, as the gorilla, and some others of the 
monkey tribe, the walking upright is no more a distinction be- 
tween man and animal. 

P. — Man has a language, can speak ; the animal has no lan- 
guage, and cannot speak. 

. Another. — Our teacher told us not long ago that a great many 
animals have a language of their own, and understand each other 
well. Thus, for example, the birds chat together, and even sing 
sweet melodies, that we listen to with the greatest pleasure. 

T. — Language, then, is no distinction. But I see I must help 
you a little to lead you to the point. The Bible, speaking of bad 
men, says : " They have become like horses and mules, wherein 
there is no understanding" Now what distinguishes man from 
the animal? 

P. — Understanding ! 

T. — Ah ! so it is; understanding, that is, mark well, the power 
of understanding, the power of reasoning, or reason. We say, 
then : Plants are living beings ; animals are living beings, also, 
but are distinguished by having a souly by which they are enabled 
to feel, to remember, and to work after a certain plan ; thus they 
are called in the Scriptures " living souls." Man is a living be- 
ing, like the plant; a living soul, like the animal; but God 
breathed into him the breath of life, creating him in His own, in 
God's own image. After we have thus separated man from the 
animal kingdom, we proceed to arrange the animals ; to divide 
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the various kinds by proper marks, by which we may easily know 
them. 

P. — There will be some hard things to be learned, particularly 
big names ; but I like these big Latin and Greel words, anyhow; 
they sound so learned, and make a little fellow look big.* ^ 

T. — The animal kingdom is divided according to four types of 
structure. (The teacher explains, if necessary, the word type.) 
How many divisions would you make in the animal kingdom "t 

P.— Four. 

T. — Why four, and not five, six, or even more ? 

P. — ^Because there are only four different types. 

T. — Would you like to know those types ? 

P. — Yes, sir. 

T. — ^Well, I will help you to find them out. Did you ever see 
the skeleton of a sheep ? (The teacher explains the word skele- 
ton, and, if possible, he should have one at hand for illustration.) 

P. — Yes, sir ; and of a horse also. 

T. — Did you observe the backbone, how it is made up of a 
number of smaller bones, which stick partly in each other, and 
may be moved, and turned, and broken asunder ? 

P.— Yes sir ; and from these little bones proceed the ribs ; I 
have seen that in a fine little skeleton of a fish. 

T. — Learned men call each one of the little bones composing 
the backbone vertebra. 

P. — A curious word ; what does it mean ? 

T. — It is derived from the Latin word vertere^ to turn ; this 
word you should know, because it is found in our own language in 
compound words, such as to convert^ to invert^ etc. 

P. — Oh, yes; but why do they call those little bones vertebra? 

T. — You have to say vertebrae ; for the word in your sentence 
is in the plural. It means a turning or moving bone. Who -can 
tell me, now, why these bon^s are called turning or moving ^nes ? 

P. — ^Because they turn or move upon each other. 

T. — ^Very well, indeed. All animals that have a backbone be- 
long to the first division. How would you call the first division 
of animals ? 

P. — ^Backbone animals ! 

Another. — That would not do ; you know we must have a more 

*It should be remembered that these lessoDS are for recreation ; observa- 
^ .^^ tions may be allowed which in re^lar lessoDS would seem to be improper. 
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learned name — a scientific name. I call them vertebrate animals. 

T. — That is right. Thej are called vertebrate animals, or sim- 
ply vertebrates. Bat have not all animals a backbone ? 

P. — ^No, indeed ; the muscles in our creek and the river, the 
oysters and the snails have no bones at all. 

T. — ^You hit just upon the thing, my boy. The muscles, oys- 
ters, snails, and other so-called shell-fish, have no bones. They 
are lumps of soft flesh, and form the second division of the ani- 
mal kingdom. 

p._Why do they call them shell-fish ? 

T, — ^Because a great number of them are enclosed in shells, and 
these only are rightly called shell-fish. 

P. — ^But they are not fish ! 

T. — ^The word fish is applied to them because they live in water, 
like the fish proper ; thus we say, also, crawfish, although the 
creature is no proper fish, either. How shall we call the second 
division of these boneless and soft animals ? Mark, they call 
them molluskfy from the Latin word mollisy soft. 

P. — ^Do worms, bees, wasps, and the like, belong to the mol- 
Ittsks ? 

Another. — Certainly. They are without bones, and soft-bodied 
animals. 

T.— That is true ; but there is a marked difference between the 
aniiiials you mentioned and the mollusks. The body of worms, 
bees, wasps, and others, are composed of distinct rings and joints, 
which is not the case with mollusks. These jointed animals form 
Ihe third division of the animal kingdom. Now, boys, what is the 
Latin word for joint ? 

P. — ^We do not know. 

T. — ^You surely must know it ; we use the very word in our own 
language. How do we call, for example, that little word they and 
also 4 or arty which we place before common names V 

P. — ^Article ; but that does not mean joint 

T. — ^What does it mean ? 

P. — Well, it means article ; it is just the name for those little 
words. 

T. — ^We could say, also, thatjit is the name for those little words 
which we join to common names ; indeed, in some languages the 
^i*tide is spelled together with the common name, and is joined 
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to it in the proper sense of the word. Do not we also use the 
word articulate ? What does it mean ? 

P. — ^It means to pronounce distinctly the parts of a word we 
spell or read. 

T. — ^Now, the parts or syllables of a word may be properly 
called joints, just as we say the joints of the finger, etc. Apart, 
in this sense, or a joint, is called in Latin artieulua; and to have 
parts, or to distinguish the parts or joints of something is called 
to articulate; and such a jointed or parted thing is called articu- 
late. How shall we name, then, these jointed animals ? 

P. — Articulates ! 

T. — Thus the articulates make up the third division of the ani- 
mal kingdom. After this we have but one type more to consider. 
The animals belonging to the last division are marvelous creatures, 
because of their curious structure, and because some of them, al- 
though often so small as to be invisible to the naked eye, are 
the greatest architects, the finest and most skillful masons in the 
world; for they have built up from the bottom of the ocean whole 
continents. (The teacher may show to the pupils the Coral 
Islands in the South Sea. They will be amazed by hearing of 
the wonderful workings of the coral animals, particularly when 
he tells them that coral formations are found even in Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, etc, where they are in some parts covered only by the sur- 
face-soil.) Yes, children, truly surprising things you will learn 
if you continue to pay attention to our studies in natural history. 

P. — Are these animals still at work, and building up new islands 
from the bottom of the sea ? 

T. — ^Yes, indeed. ' If ever you go to the Pacific Ocean, you 
may observe them working day and night by myriads. But the 
time for recreation is almost gone, yet I want you to learn still 
the type of this fourth and last division. The animals belonging 
to it are distinguished from all others by the parts of the body 
springing from one central point, radiating star-like. Many of 
the larger ones of this division are called star-fishes, or ray-fishes. 
Bay means in Latin radiua, and indeed, our word is a corruption 
of the Latin. Then, the word radius is used by us in mathemat- 
ics, etc. The animals of the fourth division are called, therefore, 
ray-animals, star-fishes, and radiateSy which latter is the name for 
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the diyision. The animal kingdom is thas divided into four divis- 
ions ; what animals belong to the first division 7 

p. — ^Animals with a backbone ! Vertebrates ! 

T. — ^To the second? 

P. — Soft-bodied animals ! Mollnsks ! 

T.~To the third? 

p. — Jointed animals ! Articulates ! 

T-— And, finally, to the fourth ? 

P. — Star-shaped animals ! Radiates ! 

T. — Children, I am glad to see how quickly you learn. We con- 
tinue in our next recreation our studies ; and we will then try to 
classify the first division ; and you shall hear some very interest- 
ing things. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTE AT YPSILANTI 

A very saccessful session of the State Normal InsUtnte of Michigan was re- 
cently held at YpsilantL Over one hundred and sixty teachers were in attend- 
ance. At the close of the session, November 5th, the following resolutions were 



WHEREAS) We as teachers are aware that important and vital changes are 
taking place in the methods of teaching ; Akd whereas, We cordially acqui- 
esce in these changes to be ultimately, and, as we hope, speedily and universally 
^opted; therefore, 

Resolved, That the true system of education is that which is founded on 
Nature ; that presents truth to the mind, as it is capable of receiving it ; and 
first trains those senses that are brought in contact with the outer world. 

Resolved^ That the Pestalozzian system is the genuine system, educating as 
it does, from the concrete to the abstract, and holding that the faculties of the 
mind follow an invariable order of evolution, it seeks to supply each faculty, du- 
ing the period of its growth, with appropriate food. 

Resofved, That we consider it our duty as teachers to introduccj with indus- 
try and zeal, into the Primary Schools, the Pestalozzian method, as taught in 
the Michigan State Normal School ; that we believe the system of primary in- 
struction by means of the Word Method and Object Lessons, to be the true and 
natural one, and that it demands our earnest, cordial support 

Resolvedj That the thanks of the Institute are gratefully tendered to our 
Teachers and Lecturers, who have so earnestly and profitably labored with us in 
the common cause of education, and that their exertions m our behalf shall 
ever be remembered with gratitude. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be forwarded to the Detroit Free 
Press, to the Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, and to the Ohio Educational 
Monthly, for publication. 

Committee:— S. Douglas, B. P. Allen, M. J. Ubrich, Miss Mary Bryan, Miss 
H. M. McNair. 
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OFFICE OF STATE SCHOOL COMMISSIONER, ) 
Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 7, 1863. J 

The adjastment of disagreements between school officers respecting the 
provisions of the school law, has always imposed great responsibility and labor 
upon the School Commissioner. In the early history of the office, these disa- 
greements were very numerous ; and, although the official opinions, already 
published and widely circulated, have largely contributed to a better under- 
standing of the law by the people, difficulties are constantly arising and 
being referred to the Commissioner for settlement. A large number of 
questions have been submitted to me, since I entered upon my official 
duties. 

Believing that the success of our school system will be thereby promoted, 
I shall follow the example of my predecessors, and use the pages of the 
Educational Monthly, as a channel of official communication with teachers 
and school officers. I shall endeavor to make the ** Official Department " 
of practical assistance to school officers in the discharge of their duties. 

STAMPS ON TEACHERS* CERTIFICATES. 

Question.-— 'Inhere is a diversity of opinion and practice among Boards 
of School Examiners respecting the necessity of stamping Teachers* Cer- 
tificates. In behalf of the Board of Examiners of this county, I write you, 
^ to learn whether or not a school teacher's certificate should have thereon 
a Revenue Stamp ? 

Answer— According to the " Schedule of Stamp Duties," revised and 
issued by the Treasury Department, December 1, 1863, a school teacher's 
certificate of qualification, " when required by State law" is subject to a 
stamp duty of five cents. The certificates issued by County Boards of Ex- 
aminers in this State are required by State law, and must, therefore, bear a 
five-cent stamp to be valid. The same is true of certificates issued by 
Boards of Examiners in cities. The stamp should be paid for by the 
teacher receiving the certificate. 

duty of township clerks respecting fraudulent certificates for 
teachers' pay. 

Question.— The directors in this district employed an assistant teacher 
daring the summer term for one dollar per day, (the usual wages paid,) she 
agreeing to obtain a certificate before commencing the school. She, how- 
ever, taught several weeks before applying for a certificate, and then failed 
to obtain one. The directors, knowing these facts, permitted her to teach 
for thre3 months without a certificate. No certificate for her pay was is- 
sued by the directors. During the vacation she obtained a certificate from 
the Board of Examiners, and the directors re-employed her for three months 
at two dollars per day, a price never before paid in this district to any as- 
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Bistant teacher. What should I, as Clerk of the District, do upon the pre- 
entation of the certificate for pay ? 

Akswkb. — Befdse to issue an order upon the certificate on the ground 
that it is an evident attempt to obtain school funds from the treasury fraad- 
nlently, by an evasion of the requirements of the statute. In ordinary 
cases, the township clerk has no right to go back of the certificate of the 
local directors—with the wages they argree to pay he has nothing to do ; 
but when he has satisfactory evidence that the certificate is frcudnlent, that 
it covers a scheme to obtain public funds under false pretenses, he should 
refuse to issue an order on the treasurer. See opinions of School Commis- 
Bioner, 'School Laws, page 127, 1862. 

It is my opinion, further, that in continuing the teacher in school after 
they had knowledge that the requisite certificate of qualifications had not 
been obtained, the local directors became personally liable for the payment 
of the teacher's wages. See School Laws, page 109. The subsequent em- 
ployment of the same teacher for three months, at double the wages nsually 
paid, so as to satisfy her claims against the directors for services when she 
was not legally qualified to teach, is an attempt on the part of the directors 
to reimburse themselves for personal liabilities, or, possibly, for money al- 
ready advanced to pay said teacher. It is the duty of the township clerk 
to prevent directors from obtaining school funds from the public treasury 
through a teacher's order. My advice is, that you issue an order for the 
amount fairly due the teacher for services rendered while holding a legal 
certificate. 

nAOHEBS' CERTIFICATES 'MAY BE REVOKED. 

Questions. — 1. Can a board of examiners revoke a certificate which has 
been issued by a previous board ? 

2. What relief can a sub-district get if the local directors are deter- 
mined to employ a teacher who is unfit or unworthy ? 

Answers — 1. Certainly. The power to revoke a certificate is not limited 
to the persons who issued it. Sec. 45 of the school law provides that, " if 
<U ant/ time the recipient of a certificate shall be found incompetent or neg- 
ligent, the examiners, or any two of them, may revoke the same, and require 
Buch teacher to be dismissed." The power to revoke exists in the board of 
examiners " at any time " the recipient is " incompetent or negligent." The 
evident intention of this provision is to guard our schools, at all times, 
against unworthy teachers, and to this end this guardian power is vested in 
the office of examiner, and can, at any time, be exercised by the incumbent. 

2. Application can be made to the board of examiners to revoke the 
certificate of such " unfit " or ** unworthy " teacher, if he has a certificate ; 
if he has not a certificate, good reasons can be given to the examiners for 
withholding a certificate, when applied for. The law provides that no person 
shall be employed as a teacher, unless such person shall h^Yt first obtained 
a legal certificate, 

E. E. WHITE, 

State School Ookhissionbr. 
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The next volume of the Monthly will commence with the January number. ' 
How many of our subscribers whose term of subscription closes with the pres- 
ent number, intend to re-enlist among our readers, for another year ? Remem- 
ber that 1®* we discontinue the Monthly when the term of subscription ex- 
pires ^^ If you wish it to continue to come to you with its words of cheer 
and good counsel, you must renew your subscription. Enclose one dollar (a 
" green-back " preferred), in a letter, and send the same to the publisher, at his 
risk. For club terms, and other information, see prospectus on the second page 
of cover. 



THE CLOSE OF THE TWELFTH VOLUME. 

In view of the great increase in the cost of publishing the Monthly, and the 
continuance of the old terms of subscription, we commenced the year with mod- 
erate monetary expectations. We relied, however, upon the well-attested pro- 
fessional spirit of Ohio teachers to carry us through the volume with a fair bal- 
ance sheet. We have not been disappointed. The close of the year reveals the 
gratifying fact, that the financial condition of the Monthly has never been bet- 
ter. For this result, we most heartily thank all who have lent the good cause a 
helping hand. We wish specially to acknowledge our indebtedness to a few 
School Examiners in different parts of the State, who have done noble semce 
in extending our circulation among the teachers of our District Schools. We 
trust that a new impulse has thus been imparted to the cause of education in 
their respective counties, and that their efforts have been as seed sown in good 
soil. 

It has been our earnest purpose to make the Monthly a vigorous, practical ' 
Educational Journal ; a valuable and, if possible, an indispensable aid to 
teachers and school officers. We must leave others to judge how well we have 
succeeded. We know that we have fallen far short of our ideal of such a mag- 
azine. It is not too much to say, however, that, since we took charge of the 
Monthly, its pages have never contained as many articles of real practical value 
in'the every-day duties of the school-room, as during the present year. It has 
also contained man V hints and much valuable instruction for school officers, 
although its value in this direction has not come up to our expectations. We 
refer to the closing numbers of the year as an earnest, that, in future, no school 
officer shall seek for " light " in our pages in vain. 

We have endeavored to interest the best educational writers in the West in 
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oor pages. An examination of the table of contents for the Tolame will show 
that we have not been wholly ansoccessfuL We hope to keep oar present ex- 
cellent corps of contributors, and to enlist the pens of other practical teachera 
May we notcontinae to rely upon the co-operatioa and assistance of eyery tme, 
earnest friend of edacation in the State? 



aRCULATION OF THE MONTHLY. 

The friends of the Monthly in different parts of the State are always grati- 
fied to learn what others are doing to help sastaia it. Last year we published a 
table showing the number of subscribers in the different counties. It has been 
impracticable to prepare such a table this year, and we give instead the nam- 
ber of subscribers secured by those who have been most successful in their ef- 
forts to extend our circulation : 

Wm. Bogle, of McConnelsville, has sent, since the first of last January, 74 
names; J. H. Poe, Portsmouth, 67 : R. G. Mitchell, Georgetown, 64; B. W. 
Stevenson, Norwalk, 54; U. C. .Butter, Lancaster, 50 (since August Ist); I. 
W Woodbury, Bowling Green, 43; J. H. Laycock, Felicity, 33; S. S. Jack, 
Pleasant Unity, Pa, 31; W. D. Henkle, Lebanon, 30; N. K Moxley, Ironton, 
27; B. Miller, North Georgetown, 27 ; F. W. Link, Tuscarawas, 26; J. Farr 
Prazier, Wilmington, 24; W. T. Hawthorn, Troy, 24; W. P. Clark, Medina, 
24; C. Frame (21), and M H. Lewis (20), Zanesville, 41 ; J Harper Graham, 
Stafford, 23 ; M C. Culver, Celina, 22 ; Edwin Regal, Hopedale, 20 ; S. P. 
Kewman, Milan, 19 ; J. £. Cummings, Salem, 18 ; Daniel Hough, Cincinnati, 
18; H. C. Glenn, Van Wert, 18; Hugh Boyd, Chillicothe, 16; Franklin Eddy, 
Wooster, 15; J. S Speer, Cambridge, 14; C H. Kellogg, Washington, 14; 
Abram Reynolds, Cincinnati, 14; W. E. Crosby, Cincinnati, 13; George S. 
Ormsby, Xenia, 13 ; Amos Miller, Greysville, 12; Uriah Rice, T. J. Tone, and 
J. B. Trevor, Cincinnati, each 12. 

We have not space for the names of those who have secured less than twelve 
subscribers, many of whom deserve even more credit than those who, under more 
favorable circumstances, have succeeded in sending larger lists. We hope we 
have not overlooked any one in the above statement 

We also give the number of subscribers in a few cities and towns in the State, 
not counting the subscriptions which expired with the June number : Barnes- 
Tillel9; Bethel 13; Chillicothe 26; Columbus 32 (19 teachers) ; Cleveland 58 
(50 teachers); Cincinnati 142; Dayton 42; Delaware 14; Eaton 12 (3 teach- 
ers); Felicity 27; Fitchville 11; Ironton 13; Lancaster 12; Lebanon 15; 
McConnelsville 20; Norwalk 33; New Philadelphia 12; Portsmouth 45; Paines- 
▼illel2(2 teachers); Salem 18; Toledo 12; Washington, 0., 12; Xenia 19; 
Van Wert 20; Wooster 11 ; Wheeling, Va., 11 ; and Ypsilanti, Mich., 13. Ba- 
cyrus, Haverhill, Hopedale, Hinckley, Malta, Mansfield, Pomeroy, Ravenna, 
Troy, Wilmington, Zanesville, and Hyattsville — also Rix Mills, Richfield, So- 
lon, Warrensville, and a few other townships— have each from eight to ten sub- 
scribers. 

Our list in a few of our smaller cities is not so creditable, and we trust these 
exceptions will not be found another year. 
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CINCINNATI SCHOOLS— ANNUAL REPORT. 

The reports of the Superintendent and the President of the Board of Trus- 
tees are very brief, but the accompanying tables are complete, and moat admir- 
ably arranged. Superintendent Harding has evidently great faith in the logic 
of facts. We glean a few of the many valuable statistics with which the report 
abounds. 

According to the school census, taken in- September, 1862, the total number 
of white and colored youth of both sexes, between 5 and 21 years of age, was 
81,256. The total number of pupils enrolled in the schools during the school 
year ending June 30, 1863, was 23,188— in District Schools 21,592, Interme- 
diate 1,116, High Schools 480. Number of youth attending Private Schools 
1,894; Church Schools 10,776. Total number of white youth not in school 
43,667; colored youth 1,785. 

The average daily attendance in Common and High Schools was 14,911 j 
average daily absence 1,152; average per cent, of attendance on the basis of 
the number belonging, 92.8— District Schools 92.6, Intermediate 94.5, High 
Schools 96.57. 

The total number of pupils that attended school less than two months, 2,527 ; 
ihat attended two months and less than four, 2,021 ; that attended six months 
and less than eight, 1,779 ; that attended eight months and less than ten, 2,316 ; 
that continued throughout the year, 8,095. 

The total number of Pupils in the District and Intermediate So' ools that were 
absent on an average less than one day in the week, 20,269 ; absent one day 
and less than two, 1,830 ; absent two and less than three, 202 ; absent three and 
more days per week, 52. 

The total number of pupils enrolled at six years of age was 4,924 ; at seven, 
3,409; at eight,. 3,123 ; at nine, 2,719; at ten, 2,526; at [eleven, 2,031; at 
twelve, 1,635; at thirteen, 1,130; at fourteen, 763 ; at fifteen, 476 ; at sixteen, 
270; at seventeen, 97; at eighteen, 66; at nineteen, 10; at twenty, 4; above 
twenty, 2. About one-half of the pupils enrolled in the Cincinnati Schools are 
under ntn^ years of age; only about four per cent are over fifteen. 

The { verage t umber of teachers employed is 355 — in District Schools 44 
males, 270.6 females; in Intermediate 6 males, 15.8 females; in High Schools 
9 males, 5 females; in Music 4; in Gymnastics 1. 

The amount paid for tuition was $159,566 16. The average cost of tuition per 
popil, on the basis of the number enrolled, is $6 88 ; on the basis of the average 
number belonging, $9 92 — in District Schools $8 53 ; in Intermediate} $15 02; 
in High Schools, $38 07. The total current expenses of the schools was $195,- 
239 33, or $12 15 per pupil 

The salaries of Principals of District Schools is $1,200; Intermediate Schools 
$1,320; High Schools $1,750; Teachers of Music $1,360 and $1,200; Gymnas- 
tics $1,200. The^salary of Superintendent is not given. 

In addition to the above statistics, we have only space to add that the Cincin- 
nati Schools have made marked progress during the past two or three years, and 
especially in the instruction in the lower grades. The abstract and mechanical 
methods of teaching which once so generally prevailed, have given place to a 
more rational course of instruction. The new course is working well, and the 
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Principals are deyoting a large part of their time to tlie primary grades. Mr. 
Harding states that in two years more the upper grade of the District Schools 
will be twenty-five per cent in advance of the present apper grade, owio^ to 
better teaching in the lower rooms. 

The only important change in the organization of the Schools daring the 
year was the consolidation of the Intermediate Schools in two. President King 
urges the consolidation of the two High Schools, not only on the ground of 
economy, but also on the ground of better classification. 

Mr. Woolson, Principal of Voodward High School, recommends that the 
Principals of the High Schools be relieved from the direct care of a school- 
room, and urges many strong reasons for the change. We have always wondered 
why the Principals of these schools were cooped up in a single room all day, 
without any chance to oversee the work in the different rooms. 



NORTH-WESTERN OHIO TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The fourth quarterly meeting of this Association was held in Union Hall, San- 
dusky, Ohio, on Saturday, the 21st day of November, M. T. Brown, Esq., Super- 
intendent of the Toledo schools, in the chair. The meeting was largely attended, 
and was by far the most interesting and profitabld ever held by the Associa- 
tion. 

The opening address was delivered by R W. Stevenson, Superintendent of 
the Norwalk Public Schools. Subject : ** A Plea for the Unfortunate and Va- 
grant Children of Ohio." The Register gives the main points of the address, 
which it pronounces " a well-conceived, timely effort, in a direction altogether 
too much forgotten or neglected." 

We condense from the Register 8 abstract : 

Mr. Stevenson set out with the declaration that all that men do, lives after 
them. Hence the sublimity of living. The aid of such reflection is peculiarly 
needed by the teacher. Without it he might well exclaim with Macbeth — 

** I am afraid to think what I have done : 
Look on't again, I dare not." 

He insisted that the duties of the teacher should not be limited to the school- 
room, but that, like the Great Teacher, he ought to " go about doing good" 
His field should at least include all the children in his district of labor — 
whether in school or out. The ragged, wayward truant imposes as strong obli- 
gations as the well-dressed and never absent. 

Giving some startling figures, showing the immense numbers of children in 
large cities never at school, he insists that in these are the fearful foes of Re- 
publican institutions. National liberty depending upon national education, in- 
difference on this subject is lamentable. That ignorance is the parent of mobfl 
and riots, no one can doubt Doubtless it had much to do with the calamities 
of the nation. This subject, therfore, appeals "trumpet tongued " for atten- 
tion. This army of ignorance must be met^ or national disaster will result The 
nation has great elastic vitality, but unless those which will recruit her foes, are 
gathered up from the lanes and by-ways and educated, fearful results will fol- 
low. A petition for general action was presented at the last meeting of the 
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State Teachers' Association, but meantime ought not teachers to do what they 
can ? Are there not vagrant children in Toledo, Sandusky, Fremont, Norwalk, 
Monroeville, Bellevue, for whom something might be done ? 

Absentees may be divided into three classes : 

1st Those who cannot attend for want of suitable clothing. Could not that 
be provided ? 

2d. The children of poor, idle, or intemperate parents ; or those who bolieve 
education foolishness. jPatient effort alone can reach these, and the faithful 
teacher is best qualified to make that effort 

3d. The truants and vagrants who are absent from their own willfulness. 
They demand from the teacher the utmost perseverance and the utmost watch- 
fulness. They can only be reached through the affections, and not by severity. 
Their confidence must be gained, their associations broken off, and their affec- 
tions enlisted. A word or act may do the work — 

** As a pebble in the streamlet soanty 
Has turned the r^ourse of many a river* 

A dew-drop in the infant plant 
Bas warped the giant oak forever." 

The truant's affections once enlisted, the school made attractive, his attend- 
ance is effectually secured. 

He urged the necessity of every teacher s providing a classified list of all the 
children of school age embraced in the territory of the school Such a list, with 
suitable notes, would show how and where personal effort could be made. He 
urged the performance of the additional labor by the high considerations of be- 
nevolence and patriotism, insisting that the teachers ought to make themselves 
acquainted with the parents of all the children in their field of labor. If the 
parents did not call upon them, they should not let a false etiquette keep them 
from calling on the parents, etc. 

**The call for action is now louder than ever before. A new era is breaking 
upon us ! New men are upon the stage of action, new and grand ideas upon 
questions of national policy and public welfare are moving the people towards 
a higher and nobler destiny. In this new order of things, let it not be said of 
us : ' You have been weighed in the balance^ and found wantiny /' " 

In the afternoon session, classes were introduced by M. F. Cowdery, Superin- 
tendent of the Sandusky Schools, to show the methods of instruction used in the 
Primary Schools ; also in the High SchooL 

The class from the Primary School was brought forward, under the charge o£ 
Miss M. Lees. Afler an interesting exercise in reading, from McGuffey's Third 
Reader, B. W. Stevenson was appointed to select ten words from the first eigh- 
teen lessons and pronounce to the class, to which five minutes were given to 
print them on their slates. One member of the class, a colored boy, printed, 
in a very legible hand, eight words, most of them words of three syllables, in 
one minute. 

Classes were then called out by Mr. Cotton, Principal of the High School, in 
Algebra and Chemistry. The recitations evinced good teaching, and were char- 
acterized/by great promptness and independence of thought on the part of the 
scholars. Prof. Webster also had some singing from his juvenile and adult 
classes in vocal music, the performance being most gratifying to the audience. 

After the reading of an essay on the " Moral Training of Youth," by Miss Has- 
kell, of Bellevue, there was an animated discussion on a resolution declaring that 
we have too great a variety of text-books, and too great a number of simulta- 
neous studies in our schools. No action was taken on the subject 

The next meeting ^ to be held at Fremont, on the third Saturday of Febru- 
ary, 1864. 
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PENMANSHIP IN THE COLUMBUS SCHOOL& 

There hai been quite a "remal" in penmanship in the schools of this city. 
At the commencement of the last school year, a new sjstem of copy books was 
introdaced, and the author employed to give the system a " start" Very good 
progress was made. This year, Payson, Dunton & Sbribner's excellent series of 
books were ado/.ted, and Mr. M. D. L. Hayes, agent for the Publishers in this 
State, has been giving instruction 1 1 the several grades of schools, with most 
gratifying success. 

At the close of his engagement here, the first week in December, we were 
duly "conscripted,'' and in company with Dr. Trevitt, President of the Board of 
Education, and several other gentlemen, visited a few of the schools to observe 
the result of Mr. Hayes' efforts. We first examined the copy books in the In- 
termediate Scho - on SUite Street, taught by Niiss Stuart and Miss Coffman. 
The pupils placed their books on the end of their desks, and we passed through 
the aisles, examining every paga The books were very neat, scarcely a blot 
or "finjrer mark " being found. The progress made in writing was also cred- 
itable to both teachers and pupils. I he uniformity in the writing was quite re- 
markable, a satisfactory eviJef ce of good teachi isr. 

We next vi ited tlie Mi^ldle Grammar School, S. Findley, Principal, andliiss 
Bruce, Assistant The pupils here took positions for writing in admirable or- 
der, all tueir m vements. shcIi as taking e if, opening books, taking ink, etc., 
being in concert. We were much pleased wit i the plan of distributing the 
booka They were properly divided by the teachers and placed on the outside 
row of desks in each end of the room. At given sip^nals, they were passed by 
the pupils from desk to desk towaid the centie of the roou:, the books belonging 
on each desk being left as he otliers were passed to the r xt row. The distri- 
bution occupied less than one minute^ and was done without the least confu- 
sioa 

• Each pupil was supplied with a blotter and a neat pen- wiper, and the condi- 
tion of the books satisfied us that their use was not an unknown art i he books 
were, almost without exception, scrupulously tidy, and the writing bore evidence 
of decided improvement Skillful teaching and commendable effort were mani- 
fest on e TV pajre. 

It was our purpose to make Mr. Hayes' methods and success here, a basis for 
some suggestions on the b : method r conducting the exercise of writing in 
our schools ; but time and space both fjrbir'. N t month we may make a ven- 
ture in this direction, and may also give our views respecting the age at which 
pupils should commence using the pen, etc. Our next volume will also contain 
a few illustrated articles on "the same subject tr^m more skillful pens than our 
own. 



i^' 



Summer Schools. — ^We believe that the efficiency of our country schools 
would be greatly inci a «l 1 y dis ens'ng wiih sun mer schools, and arranging 
the school terms as they ai;e arranged in our Union Schools. If the school can 
be taught only six months, let the first term commence about the first of Octo- 
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ber, and the second aflerthe Holidays, the same teacher being engaged for both 
terms. 

This would give more permanency to the teacher's office, would admit of a 
jreneral course of instruction, and also of other improvements, greatly needed 
in unclassified schools. 

The only reason I know of for the plan of summer and winter schools, is the 
accommodation of children too young to go to school, except during the sum- 
mer months. Very few children are thus accommodated, and they would be 
better off at home. There is nothing gained in sending children to school at 
so early an age. Summer schools are being widely abandoned, and with evident 
advantage 

One of the greatest difficulties in the improvement of oar schools, is the con- 
stant change in teachers. A teacher is always worth more the second term he 
remains in school, than he was the first term. Indeed, the usefulness of a good 
teacher increases from term to term. 

Grand River Teachers' Institutb. — ^The Fall term of the Grand River In. 
titute, located at Austinburg, Ashtabula County, closed with a Teachers* Insti- 
tute for the benefit of those students who are preparing themselves for teachers^ 
and also for the benefit of other teachers of the county who chose to attend. A 
large class of teachers were in attendance, most of whom were members of the 
Institution. Mr. Hamill was present, and gave an excellent course of instruc- 
tion in Elocution. The School, Commissioner was present the most of three 
days, and gave a course of lectures on the practical duties of the school-room, 
designed especially to aid young teachers. 

Grand River Institute is one of the largest and most flourishing Academies in 
the State. Mr. Walker, the Principal, is deeply interested in the elevation of 
the schools of his section, and is doing a noble work in this direction. In or- 
ganizing a Teachers* Institute as a part of the regular course of instruction, he 
has set other similar institutions a good example. At least one week ought to 
be devoted to special instruction in teaching in all institutions, largely attended 
by teachers. 

School Grounds Improved. — ^The school authorities of Oberlin recently laid 
out about eight hundred dollars, in grading, fencing, and otherwise improving 
the grounds around their beautiful and commodious Union School Housa 

This adds another to the few school houses in this State, that are surrounded 
with spacious and ornamented play-grounds. Many of our school houses are 
situated in mud-holes, which make up in depth what they lack in width and spa- 
ciousness. The News — a paper appropriately . named— justly remarks that 
*' school -grounds should be tastefully and handsomely ornamented, so that they 
may be attractive and pleasing to scholars when engaged in needful exercise.*' 

A low, ungraveled school-yard is a great '' demoralizer." It fills the school- 
room with dirt and dust, making it repulsive, constantly irritating the throat and 
lungs of both teacher and scholar, and finally begetting pulmonary diseases. 
Hundreds of teachers are breaking down every year, from talking in an atmos- 
phere filled with floating particles of dust, and laden with impurities. Dry and 
attractive play-grounds, door-scrapers, and good mats should be provided for 
ererj school 
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Columbiana County Teachers' Institute.— A very pleasant and successful 
Teachers* Institute was held at New Lisbon, during the week commencing No- 
vember 9. From fifty to sixty teachers were in attendance. We were depended 
upon to give most of the instruction, but being obliged to be at Columbus to 
take tbe oath of office on Wednesday, the 11th, we were unable to report for 
duty before the evening of that day. We made nearly good our delay by doing 
four days' talking in two I The instruction during the first three days was given 
by Messrs. Andesori and McCoy, of the New Lisbon Union School, and Mr. 
Hambleton, of North Georgetown, — a competent corps of instructors for any 
such emergency. Bev. Alexander Clark, editor of Clark's School Visitor, was 
present on Thursday, and gave two instructive lectures ; he also favored the In- 
stitute with two or three brief exercises in singing. We now understand why 
such excellent pieces of music appear in the " Visitor," from month to month. 
They are selected by one who is familiar with ^' the concord of sweet sounds." 

The Columbiana County Teachers' Institute has held regular annual sessions 
for many years, and, as a consequence, few counties in the State have as good 
schools. The continued prosperity of the Institute is largely, if not mainly, due 
to " Father" Anderson, who has been at the head of the public Schools of New 
Lisbon for twenty-eight years. He is now teaching the children of his former 
pupils. Would that many of the younger Superintendents of the State were 
blessed with like zeal and public spirit 

Aid for Teachers' Institutes.— At the recent meeting of the Cuyahoga 
County Teachers Institute, the following petition was drafted, and the signa- 
tures of about two hundred teachers and friends of Education secured : 

To THs Leoislatubb of the State oe Ohio : 

The undersigaed, t9aoher8 and friends of edacation, most respeotfally petition your 
honorabl ; body so to amend the present law for the enooarafrement of Teachers* Insti- 
tutes, that tbe appropriation of funds by Coanty Commissioners shall be obligatory, when 
the teachers have falfilled, on their part, all the conditions of the law. The law, as it 
now stand Si recognizes the fact that Teachers' Institntes, unquestionably the most 
efficient means for elevating the character of our schools, shoald receive pecuniary aid 
from the county ; but the design of the law is frustrated through the indifference of 
County Cumm ssioners* The result isi that few Institutes are being held, and the expenses 
of these are borne, almost wholly, by a few public-spirited teachers. 

A committee of one was appointed in each township to circulate the petition 
for additional signatures. It is believed, that, if the friends of Teachers' Insti- 
tutes in the different counties of the State will circulate this, or a similar 
petition, and forward the same t« the School Commissioner, the desired amend- 
ment may be secured at the next session of the General Assembly. Send up 
the ntimes, good friends. 

Ohio Female College. — An effort has been made, within a few months past, 
to endow this excellent Institution, thus enabling its generous Board of Trustees 
to proffer its superior advantages to worthy young women in indigent circum 
stances — more especially to the daughters of Ministers and disabled Soldiers. 
Over $100,000 had been raised conditionally early in the fall, and only about 
$20,000 more was needed to secure what had been pledged. We hope that this 
sum has now been raised, and that this well-managed and flourishing Seminary 
will have the means of widening its liberal benefactions ; we say vndenmgf for 
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the daughter of more than one self-sacrificing Christian Missionary has been 
here fitted for life's duties, "without money and without price." 

In the beauty and healthfulness of its location, in its ample buildings and su- 
perior accommodations, and in the high character ot its instruction and influ- 
ences, the Ohio Female College stands in the front rank of the numerous 
institutions of the State devoted to the great work of female education. Not- 
withstanding the unfavorable conditions of the country, it has been the recipi- 
ent of increasing patronage and favor, and is, in all respects, in a very prosper- 
ous condition. 

Bavenna Union School. — The Democrat of a recent date contains the an- 
nual report of the Superintendent to the Board of Education. From this we 
learn that the total number of pupils in attendance was 546, with an average 
daily attendance of 292. Mr. Pickett complains of a want of regularity in at- 
tendance, and states that various expedients have been tried, but without wholly 
removing the evil. The early withdrawal of children from school is deeply re- 
gretted. The number of '* foreign pupils *' in attendance was 51, adding $370.37 
to the resources of the Board. The high price of board, and of rooms for self- 
boarding, is mentioned as tending to diminish foreign patronage. 

The School Library has been increased by a generous donation of twenty- 
five books from H. H. Stevens, Esq., County Auditor, and also by several other 
volumes received from the county. The books in the Library have been exten 
sively read by the pupils and others, and are, on the whole, in good condition. 

The progress of the school since its organization, has been gratifying to its 
patrons. The classes advanced during the year from the lower departments, 
have been more thoroughly prepared than any that preceded them, and the re- 
sults in the different grades have evinced good management and instruction. 

Gymnastics in the Cls:veland High Schools. — Near the close of the last 
school year, we had the pleasure of witnessing the regular exercises in Gymnas- 
tics in both the Cleveland High Schools. The pupils, at a given signal, filed 
out of the large school-room, and quietly took their places in the spacious hall 
in the third story of each building. Here they v/ent through a series of exer- 
cises with damb-bells, wands, etc., in all of which a high degree of zest, vigor, 
and accuracy was exhibited. The "drill" was equal to that of our best mili- 
itary companies. 

The concurrent testimony of all the teachers was, that the introduction of 
these exercises had been followed by a marked increase both in the bodily and 
mental vigor of the pupils; that they were able to do more mental labor, and to 
do it better with the exercises than without them ; that after more than a year's 
trial, the interest of the pupils in the '* drills " is increasing. Fifteen minuteS| 
just before the regular recess of each half day, are devoted to the purpose. 

Athens Union Schools. -j^These schools, under the management of Mr. W. 
H. Scott, the Saperintendent, are making commendable progress. The Hi 
School now affords thorough instruction ir the higher branches of an Engli 
education. The Messenger speaks highly its condition. 
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PRimnf AWARDVD.— In the October number, we offered *' Brown's Grammar of En- 
glish Grammars " to the person who should send as the largest lut of subscribers on or 
before the 15. h of November. We award the premium to U. C Ratter, Lancaster, who 
sent us. between the iO:h of October and the 15th of November, thirty-three subscribers. 
The next highest list (SI) was sent by W. P. Clark, Medina. 

TiAOBSEs' Instituti AT BiRLOW,— An Institute of two weeks' duration was held ai 
Barlow, Washinffton County, commenciog November 9. During the first week of the 
session, ')l(r, S. S. Hamill was present, and awakened, as usual, a great interest in Elocu- 
tion. Our correspondent states, that of the forty teaoheis in attendance, not one took uu 
educational paper or periodical. An effort was made in behalf of the Educational 
Mohthly, and four subscribers secured* Such facts as the above indicate that the colden 
era of education is not yet at its meridian in our State. 

Ma JOB JoBN Ltnch.— We regret that this gallant oflScer has been obliged to resign his 
position in the army, on account of a severe at^ek of iiflammatory rheumatism, nn- 
fittiog him for field duty; Msjor Lynch reached home from the Texas frontier, about the 
first of November, entirely prostrate from intense sufferines daring his homeward jour- 
ney. We trust that home care and comforts will soon restore him to health. We write 
feelingly on this subject, and it is said, 

** A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind." 
Misior Lynch was for many years Superintendent of the Cireleville Schools, in which po- 
sition he achieved the IrKhe^t eucoess. We trust that his rare qaalities as a school man- 
ager, will soon secure for him a worthy field of labor in the schools of the State. 

A SwoBD TO Caft. E. C. Ellis.— We learn from the Dayton JouraaZ, that the teach- 
ers of the Soath District School of th«t city, recently presented Capt. Ellis, of the Ninety- 
Third Ohio, with a fine sword, as a mark of their esteem, and of the estimation in which 
they held their former Friocipal for his manly and soldierly qualities. The **trenchent 
blade" was appropriately presented by Mr. Laman, the present Principal, The Journai 
well adds, that no one who knows the gallant recipient will doubt that the blade will be 
wielded worthily. Captain Ellis is home on furlough for a few days, for the purpose of 
recruiting his health. 

LisuT. John Ogdkn.— We have just had the pleasure of taking our old friend by the 
hand, and welcomiog him to the scenes of his former labors. Minus the military, he is 
** as natural as life." Lieut. Ogden first entered the army as a private, but was Foon com- 
missioned Lieutenant of a company in the First Wieconsin Cavalry. Be has led Ms com- 
pany through all its numerous sharp eogogements, in Missouri and elsewhere, and hss 
come off so far without a '* scratch," At the commencement of tbe important battles of 
Chickamauga, he was in the hospital, but he at once teok the field* and led his company 
through all that bloody conflict. The exposure was too much ior his strength, and he has 
been obliged to ask leave of absence to recuperate. Health permitting, he intends to fol- 
low the fortunes of war until ** the game is «p." If merif received such honors, Lieut 
Ogden would now wear a *' star." 

W.D.Hbnxls, Superintendent of the Lebanoji Schools, has been greatly afiiicted for 
several weeks with a very painful tumor. We hope soon to hear of his recovery. 

Another Sanitary lTBM.~We are glad to learn that Capt. Wm. Mitchell has recov- 
ered from the severe injuries which he received a few weeks since, and is again attending 
to his duties as Superintendent of theMt. Vernon Schools. 

J.D. Stine. E.«q., editor of the Madison County Union, has resigned his position as 
Superintendent ot the London Union Schools. Mr. A. J. Thomas, of Newaik, N. J., has 
been appointed as his successor. We regret to see a teacher of Mr- Stine's abilities go 
down from tbe tffioe of School Superintendent to the editorial tripedl We believe ill 
health caused the retrograde movement, 

C. H. Adams, late Superintendent of the Kenton Schools, has been appointed Princi- 
pal of the West St. Clair Street Grammar School, Clev^nd. Ohio. 

Rev. Wm. P. Clark has opeced a School for Young Ladies at Portsmouth, Ohio. This 
is a good location for a first class school, and we hope that Mr. Clark's efforts to build up 
one, will meet with suocess. 
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